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TO 

ANDREW LEETE STONE; 

FOB WHOM 

THE EAST AND THE WEST CONTEND 

BUT WHOM 

NEITHER THE EAST NOR THE .WEST HAS YET FULLY COKPREHENDED 

IN 

C^t brtabt^ of (^ C^i txan i Bgaritj, 

C^( (Uinuii tub iout of ^ti logusl fanili], 

S^nb (^ sbmtrsbU bltnbing of IUB1I5 bU of t^of e xmpmBl qoBlitlcf 

WHICH CO TO MAKB UP 

A TRUE 

THIS VOLUME IS 

(without pbrmission) 

AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED, 

BY ONE, 

WHO, IN MORS THAN SDCTRBN YEARS OF ALMOST DAILY INTERCOURSE, 
HAS HAD BOTH FREqUSNT CAUSE AND LARGE OPPORTUNITY 

TO KNOW WHAT HE IS AS 



^ ^rUittf« 



ReHi^oQ is iht beit thing, and the corruptioa of it the worst— John Robinson, H^crks, x : 33. 

We veryly beleeve & trust y* Lord is with us, unto Whom & whose service we have given 
our sehres in many trialls ; and that He will graciously prosper our indeavours according to y* 
simpUdtie of our harts therin. — Robinson and Brswstbx, to Sandys, 15 Dec 16x7. 

We are much charged with what we own iK)t, viz. : — Independency, when as we know not any 
Churches Refisrmed, more looking at sister Churches for helpe then otnrs doe, onely we can not 
have rule yet discovered from any friend or enemy, that we should be under Canon, or power of 
any other Church ; under their Councell we are. We need not tell the wise whence Tyranny 
grew in Churches, and how commonwealths got their pressure in the like kixid. — Hugh Pbtkil 
A ntwtr o/tht Eldtn^ iv. 

The Disdpline appointed by Jesus Christ for his Churches is not arbitrary, that one Church 
may set up and practice one forme, and another another forme, as each one shall please, but is one 
and the same for all Churches, and in all the Essentialls and Substantialbofit unchangeable, and to 
be kept till the appearing of Jesus Christ And if that Discipline which we here practice, be 
(as we are perswaded of it) the same wluch Christ hath appointed and therefore unalterable, we 
see not how another can be lawfrdl ; and therefore if a company of people shall come hither, and 
here set up and practice another, we pray you thinke not much, if we can not promise to approve 
them in so doing. — Richakd M athsk. A nswer o/Uu EUUrs^ 83. 

That Controvernes about Forms of EccUsiastical Disci^ine^ concern not the EsstnHdU of Re- 
ligion, but that Good Men may be of varioxis Sentiments about them ; StUva Pide^ et CaritttU^ 
is readily acknowledged. Nevertheless there ought to be a singular Regard unto Truths of this 
Nature, by xis in NenhEngUmd^ above what may be affirmed of Men in any other Paul of the 
World, since our Fathers were Persecuted out of their Native Land, and fiun to fly into the Wilder- 
ness, for their Testimony thereunto : great were the Difficulties and Temptations, and Straits, which 
they for some time conflicted with, and all upon no other Account, but that so they might enjoy a 
^urt Disci^Usu a$td Church staU^ exactly confonnable to the Mind of Christy revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures. On which Account, for their Posterity to depart from what their Fathers have 
with so much Clearness of Scripture Light, taught and practiced, and confirmed with so great 
Su£ferings ; must needs be a greater Sin and Provocation to the Eyes of his Glory, than may be 
■aid of any other People on the Face of the Earth. — Incrsasb Mathxr. Disq. con, EccL Comn" 

• 

Some [among us] are great Blessings to the Churches, as inheriting the Principles, Spirit, and 
Grace of their Fathers and Grand-Fathers ; but many of them do not sa On which account, it 
is not at all to be wondered at, if they Dislike th^ Good Old Way 0/ the Churches; yea, if they 
Scoff at it, as some of them do ; or if they are willing to depart from what is Ordi$uirUy Prac 
iked in the Churches 0/ Christ in New-England For the Congregaiumai Church DiscipUns 
isnot Suited for a Woridly Interest, or for a /'<0nwa/C^«rm/<!M of Professors. It will stand or 
fidl as GoMiness in the Power of it does prevail, or otherwise. — Incrbasb Mathsk. Order oj 
ike Gospely xx. 

Our Fathers fled into this Wilderness from the bxst of a Lording Episcopacy and Humum 
Injunctions in the worship of God. Now, if any of us their Children should yield unto, or be In- 
strumental to set up in this Country, any of the Ways of Men's Invention, such as Prelacy^ imposed 
Liturgies^ Human Ceremonies in the Worship of God, or to admit Ignorant and Scandalous 
Persons to the Lord's Table ; This would be a backsliding indeed I It would be a Backsliding 
to the Things which we and our Fathers have departed from, and haveopenly testified against, to 
be not of God. — John Higginson. Sermon 37 May^ 1663. 

It was with regard unto Church Order and Discipline^ that our pious Ancestors, the Good old 
Puritan Nonconformists^ transported themselves and their Families, over the vast Ocean to these 
goings down of the Sun. On which account, a Degeneracy frxMn the Principles of pure Scriptural 



Winkip and Order in the Oiiirdi, would be more Evil in the Children <A Ntm-Em^landt than 
any other People in the Worid. — Cottom Mathkr. Ratic DUcipUtut^ iv. 

Consider what will be the latter end of receding or making a defection firom the way of 
Church Government estabHahed among ua. I profess I lode upon the discovery and settlement 
of the Congregational way, as the boon, the gratuity, the laigess of Divine bounty, which the 
Lord gradoosly bestowed upon hu peoi^e that followed him into this wilderness. ... As 
for the Presbyterian way of Church Government, it roust be confessed that, in the day of it, it 
wasaverycoosideraUesteptorefonnatum. The church of God hath been recovered by degrees 
out of the anti>Christian apostacy. The reibrmation in King Edward's days was then a blessed 
work ; and the reibrmation ofGeneva and Scotland was a huger step, and in many respects purer 
than the other ; and for my part I foOy believe that the Congregational way fiff exceeds both, 
and is the highest step that hath been taken toward reformation, and, for the substance of it, 
is the very way that was fitfablifthed and practiced m the primitive times, according to the Insti- 
tution of Jesus Christ . . . And those that would forsake the Congr^ational, and pass over 
to the Presbyterian way, because of some di£Eerences of notion among our Congrq^ational Di- 
vines, or difficulties m the practice and way of the Congregational Churches, shall find that they 
make but a bad exchange, and that there are as many or more differences, difficulties, and en- 
tanglements, in the Presbyterian principles and practice. -^ Prbsident Oajcbs. EUcHoh Str^ 
1673. 



It is evident indeed, that great Pains are taken to drawPitr Peo^^ especially our inconsider* 
^atycuHg Peo^t whoare too unmindful of the King and God of their Fathers, y9viw their Loot 
4Md A ttachment to tkaujirtt Primct^s 0/ these Churches ; But, as Naboth said to Ahab con- 
cerning his Vineyard, in 1 Kings, xxi : 3. The LORD /arbid a me^ that I should give the Inheri- 
iamce o/my Fathers umto Thee ; even so it is fit, that we should say to such as would entice us 
to part with the pure Order of these Churches, This was <mr Father's Inkerita$»ee : And God 
forbid, that any should persuade us to give up our inestimable Rights : For the very Thought 
of parting with them is Shocking. — Samusl Mathkk. ApoU^^ ^v. 143. 

The exigencies of the Christian Church can never be such as to legitimate, much less render it 
wise, to erect anybody of men into a standing judicatory over the Churches. — Prbsidbnt 
Stilss. CoKoentum Serm&n^ xx6u 

Pilgrim Fathers of New England, victims of penecution, how wide an empire acknowl- 
edges the sway of your principles I Apostles of Liberty, what millions attest the authenticity 

of your mission I We come, in our prosperity, to remember your trials : and here, 

on the spot where New En^and began to be, we come to learn of you an abiding lesson of vir- 
tue, enterprise, patience, zeal, and fiuth I — Edward Evbrxtt. Worhst i : yx. 

Spread younelves and your chDdren over the continent, accomplish the whole of your great 
destiny, and if it be that through the whole you caury Puritan hearts with you, if jrou still cher* 
ish an undying love of civil and religious liberty, and mean to enjoy them yourselves, and are 
willing to shed your heart's blood to transmit them to your posterity, then will you be worthy 
descendants of Carver and Allerton and Bradford, and the rest of those who landed finom stormy 
on the rock of Plymouth. — Danibl Wbbstsr. Workst ii : 524. 



There was a State without king or nobles; there was a Church without a bishop. — Rupits 
Choatx. Life and Writings^ 1 : 379. 

And still their spirit, in thdr sons, vrith fieedom walks abroad, 

The Bible is our only creed ; our only monarch, God I 

The hand is raised, the word is spoke, the solemn pledge is pven, 

And boldly on our banner floats, in the fire air of heaven. 

The motto of our sainted sires, — and loud we'll make it ring, <— 

ft Cdttreti foitiatit ■ Bfstiop, imt • 4titt foft^ottt ■ &<ngl 

vx 



PREFACE. 



As long ago as in 1859, I was desired by a publisher to 
recast for a moderately sized volume, an article entitled 
^^ Congregationalism — its essential features and inherent 
superiorities," which, after some previous service as a ser- 
mon, had been published in the first number of the Corir 
gregaiional Quarterly. I undertook the labor, and the 
book was annoimced as in the press, in July, 1860. It so 
happened, however, that after the copy had been partially 
prepared and the type-setting begun, circumstances connected 
with my pastoral charge compelled the temporary relin- 
quishment of the undertaking. Resumed as soon as pos- 
sible afterwards, the work — thanks to a printer of inex- 
haustible patience — has been carried on at desultory and 
oft^n distant intervals, as the pressure of two exacting 
professions, and other things, would permit. It has thus 
been written and stereotyped in fragments ; since the 
first fifty pages, one " form " not unfrequently having 
been completed, before the next page has existed in man- 
uscript. 

I mention these facts because they are facts — which 
may explain, though they will not justify, some of the many 
defects of the volume. If any body sees in it crudities, 

(VlJ) 
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repetitions, and — in matter and manner — abimdant marks 
of haste ; I can only say, with Paul, " I more." Being at 
last finished, it is now published, because it is an honest — 
though felt to be a very imperfect — endeavor to discuss, 
in a practical way, subjects of common concernment ; and 
particularly to make clear to all inquiring minds the sim- 
ple and efficient processes of Congregationalism. While the 
wants of ministers, and others who are called upon to dis- 
cuss Church Polity, have been constantly had in mind, 
and many notes have been inserted for their eye ; the 
book has yet been especially written for, and to, the intel- 
ligent masses of the people, in the deepest conviction that 
the system of Church order, which it aims to unfold and 
defend, has special Divine aptitude to bless them, while 
in the present position of our country this aptitude pecu- 
liarly needs to be considered and commended to the general 
mind ; and in the thought that, among other and abler 
treatises, they might, on some accounts, be grateful for such 
an one as this. 

I have no apology to offer to fellow Christians of other 
denominations for anything said herein. I have not in- 
tended to speak in bitterness or ccnsoriousness, nor other- 
wise than I would have them speak of my own faith — did 
facts warrant it — in reversed circumstances. I hold that 
the most peaceable and useful Christian union is that which 
is effected by the kindly co-working of denominational 
bodies, each thoroughly persuaded that it is better than all 
others, and stimulated to the utmost esprit de corps; as 
that grand army proves most victorious, in which each arm 
of the service is sure that it is more vital than all others 
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to that success which all, it may be equally, desire, and for 
which all, under one leadership, contend. If a fellow Chris^ 
tain is an Episcopalian, or a Presbyterian, or a Methodist, 
I want him to be such with all his heart and soul and mind 
and strength; and equally I desire an earnest Congrega- 
tionalism in all who accept the democratic, as, at once, the 
primitive and the peerless polity. The present crisis in 
our National affairs demands from every Christian, action 
of that sagacious, self-denying, and I might almost say stren- 
uous character, which can only be the natural outgrowth 
of an intelligent, fervid, and untiring inward conviction 
that he has " the mind of Christ." 

I have not always cited the most approved editions of the 
Fathers, and others ; because it was more convenient to 
use those at hand in my own possession, and I had no time 
to go to the public libraries, and collate passages. 

I have remembered that a poor book with a good index 
is better than a good book with none at all ; and having 
lost coimtless hours in writing this, for want of tolerable 
help of that description in many of the volumes which I 
have had occasion to consult, I have been especially moved 
to make it in this respect, worthier of the public favor ; and 
I am sure that those who may consult it will not feel 
that it is over-indexed. 

The die on the cover is from the title-page of the late 
Mr. Joseph Hunter's " Collections concerning the Founders 
of New Plymouth. London. John Russell Smith. 1854;" 
being essentially a map, in little, of that locality, " near the 
joining borders of Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, and York- 
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shire," which was honored of God as the birth-place of Amer 
lean Congregationalism. 

I onlj add, that the plates of the statistics of pp. 5-7, 
have been suffered to stand as they were cast five years 
ago, because it has proved impossible, since the Rebellion, 
to gain later minute returns from the South, of the char- 
acter required for those calculations ; and that I have in- 
troduced — often in the language elsewhere employed — 
many practical discussions of points of interest to Gongro- 
gationalists, which have been already published, in one or 
other of the Journals with which I have editorial conneo- 
tion. 

H. M. D. 

HiLLBIDB, ROXBUBT, I 

6 Jane, 1805. ) 
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(a.) Coming to order 176 

(b.) Motions. 176 

(o.) Amendments 177 

(d.) Privileged motions 178 

(aa.) The previous question 179 

(bb.) The motion to withdraw the question 179 

(cc.) The motion to lay on the table 179 

(dd.) The motion to commit 179 

(ee.) The motion to postpone to a fixed date 179 

(ff. ) The motion to postpone indefinitely 179 

(gg.) The motion to acyoum.., 179 
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(e.) Voting 180 

(f.) Reconsideration 181 

(g.) Qoeefioni of order 181 

(h.) Committees 182 

(aa.) Special committees 182 

(bb.) Standing committees 182 

(cc.) Committee of the whole 182 

(i.) Reports 188 

(j.) Closing a meeting 188 

(8.) Admitting members. 188-186 

(4.) Dismissing members (forms, &c.) 186-188 

(6.) Disciplining members 188-1&6 

(a.) Private offenses when only one individoal is 

concerned (forms of comphiintf &c.) 189 

(b.) Private offenses between two or more 192 

(c.) Matters of pablic scandal 198 

(d.) Violations of the articles of faith and covenant. . . 194 

Sect 4. Bow to tacaU church offices 196-206 

(a.) How to vacate lesser church offices 196 

(b.) How to vacate the deaconship 197 

(c.) How to vacate the pastorship 198 

Dismission (forms) 198 

Deposition 206 

S€CL 6. Church and parish 206*218 

(1.) The chorch standing alone 206 

(2.) The church for all secular purposes actiug as a 

parish 207 

(8.) Church and parish co-acting 208 

(a.) Organization of a parish. 210 

(b.) By-laws of a parish (form) 210 

(c.) Rules for joint action (form) 212 

jScctO. CounciU 218-221 

(1.) Who may call a Council 214 

(2.) How a Council is called 214 

(8.) Letters missive 216 

(4.) Quorum. 216 

(6.) Oi^ganization 216 

<6.) Scope of busUiess 216 

(7.) Method of business. 217 

( 8.) Result 217 

(9.) Force of such a result 218 

Ko oMthoriUf (purely speaking) 218 

Legally (in Mass.) : — 

(a.) Ofno force until accepted by parties 218 

(b.) Justifies the party accepting and acting on it 219 
(c.) Conclusive as to facts acyudged to be such.. . 220 

(d.) But the court may revise 220 

(10.) Dissolution. 220 
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8ecL7. Qmtociaiim, 221-226 

A standing Coonoil and not a purely Congregational 
procedure. 222 

/Sects. Atjodaikm 1 225-227 

Sect, 9. Omfereneei 227 

Sect.lO. Church extension 227 

StcL 11. Denominational rttatiom 229 

Sect. 12. Eow to dissolve a church 280-288 

Where unanimouB (form of letter) 281 

Where resisted by a minority 282 

Sect, 18. The restoration of offenders 284-286 
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CHAPTER IV. Why Coxobeoatiokalibm is bbttbb thaxt aitt otheb 

FORM OF Church GovERNiiEirT 286-296 

BecL 1. /( is more in accordance with the mind of Christ 286-287 

(1.) It is the New-Testament polity 286 

(2.) It is that which Christ has signally blessed 287 

(8.) It is that which specially promotes earnest per- 
sonal Christian aotiyity 287 

Beet, 2. It is more practicaUe i» its working than any other «ys- 

tem 237-261 

(a.) In the formation of churches 238 

(b.) In the matter of the pastorate 241 

(c.) In its methods of worship 248 

(d.) In all church work 249 

Sect 8. It tends most to promote general intelligence 262-264 

Sect 4. It tends most to promote piety in its membenhip 266-269 

(a.) Develops especially individual responsibility 265 

(b.) Throws its membership most directly upon the 

Bible, the Spirit, and the Saviour. 267 

SecUb, It most favors true goipel discipline 269-268 

Sect, 6. It has the most favorable influence igxm its ministry. . 268-266 

Sect, 7. Its fundamental principles are more favorable than any 

other to the promotion of the general cause of Christ 266-267 

(1.) In promoting revivals of religion '. 267-276 

(a.) In virtue of its freeness of action, and flexibility 

of adaptation 267 

(b.) Its want of reliance upon any thing formal, or 

ritual, for salvation 269 

^ (o.) The hi^ character of its spiritual demands 271 

(d.) Its special training toward dependence upon God. 272 

(e.) Its intense individualism 274 

(2.) In promoting missions 276 

BeeL 8. It furnishes the most efficient barrier against heresy and 

false doctrine 277-289 

(1.) Favors the development of error leM than others.. . . 277 

b 
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(2.) Famishes a less fayorable shelter for it 280 

(8.) It, in its past history, has actually proved itself a 

safer barrier than any other system 281-289 

StcL 9. It has a kindlier bearing (han any other toward a rejndh- 

Ucan form of civU government 288-298 

8ecL 10. It$ advantages are organic and pecvUar to itself while 
its disadvantages are incidental to the imperfection of 

its past devekpmentj and so removable 298-296 

The existence of heretical churches Congregation- 
ally goyemed, no proof that these positions are 
false 296-296 

CHAPTER V. What ought to be dohs about this? 297 

1. Congregationallsts should recognize the fact that Con- 

gregationalism is a polity 298 

2. That it is the polity which Christ loves, and would pro- 

mote 298 

8. They ought to master it in its grand scope, and minute 

detaUs 299 

4. They ought to appreciate the fact that no other polity 

can be so helpful to this land now as it can be 299 

6. They ought to remember that it is peculiarly the polity 

of revivals, and work it in that aim, to that end 300 

6. They ought to use all honorable means to secure its 

prevalence 801 

(1.) It should be preached as a system from Christ, and 
which needs to be made clear in what it is, what 
it is not, and what it demands 802 

(2.) Distinctively Congregational missions, home and 
foreign, should be supported by Congregational- 
lsts in preference to all others 802 

(8.) Congregationallsts should abundantly endow, and 

thoroughly use, their schools and seminaries 808 

(4.) They should purify the practical working of their 

system of present inconsistencies 804 

(6.) They should do justice to its principle of the com- 
munion of churches, in more active, and more 
loving, and more constant fellowship and co- 
working 806 
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Acoeptaace of a Teport, 188. 

Aiyoamment, 188. 

A(l[|ourn, motion to, piiTil^ged, 179. 

Adjjoumment sine die. 188. 

Admitting members, 188. 

Admonition, cffoct of, 191. 

Adoption of a report, 188. 

Amendments, 17/. 

Amend, motion to, may entirely alter and 

eren rererae the meaning of (he original 

motion. 178. 
American Congregatioaal Unkm, 228. 
Angel of the Church, what? 70 
Appeal from the decision of the Chair, 182. 
Apostles, office, self-Umited and temporary, 

20. 
Apostles assumed no oontrol OTer the prtmi- 

tlTo churches, 47. 
Apostles threw their influenoe on the side of 

popular rights, 19. 
Aristocracy, essential, of the Presbyterian 

system, 291. 
Arminlanism, in Scotland dereloped in the 

I>resbyterUn Church, 288. 
Articles of Faith (form of), 162. 
Assooidtlon, articles of, for a Pariah (fbrm of), 

210. 
Associations, ministerial, what? 225. 
Aj»ociatlons, miniiiterial, error of their at- 
tempting to depose fW>m the ministry, 805. 
Associations, General, 226. 
Authority, properly speaking, none in the 

decision of a Coundt, 219. 
Baptism, any church, on exigency, may 

authorize a competent layman to BLdminl»> 

ter, 1%. 
Barnes, Iler. Albert, ease of, illustrates the 

imperfection of the Presbyterian way of 

dealing with asserted heresy, 288. 
Bishop, what? 102. 
Bishop, same as Pastor or Elder, 76. 
Bishop, in the Epiitcopal sense, t'le offspring 

of the corruptions of the early Church, 

22. 
Bishops superior to Pastors; cannot be 

Erored by texts claimed to prore it, 107. 
ops, American Episcopal, hare not the 
true, untainted Apostolical anooeesion, 246. 



*' By all means aare aome," the rolce of Con- 
gregationalism to each one of her mem" 
oershlp, 275. 

Call to a candidate to become a Pastor 
(fbrm oO, 169. 

Calomel on Mondays, quinine on Tuesdays, 
and so on, the Episcopal way, 269. 

Certificate of good standing should bo taken 
by a travelling Church member (with 
form). 187. 

Certificate of reception from another Church 
(form of). 186. 

Chridt placed the sole responsibility of his 
cause on earth upon the local Churches, 55. 

Church, what it is, 1. 

Church, composed of Christiana, 25, 26. 

Church, a true, what is it? 25. 

Church, a, must be united by corenant, 29. 

Church, a feeble, may be piuer than a strong 
one, 57. 

Church, the, a local body, 84. 

Church, eTery, local, independent of all exter- 
nal control, but Christ's, 43. 

Church, local, eTcry, on a lerel with every 
other, 56. 

Church, permanent ofncors two, only, 67. 

Church and Parish, 206. 

Church, can it be dissolved bymi^rity vote ; 
opinions on the question, 283. 

Church depose their Pastor, when painfully 
necessary, after advice of Council, 205. 

Church, ''dropping" flrom, impossible, 187. 

Church extension, 227. 

Church extension, early New England way, 
228. 

Church, how to form, 160. 

Church may act without any Parish, 200. 

Church may act, for all secular purposes, as 
a Parish. 207. 

Church, how to dissolve. 280. 

Church may be diasolvea by unanimous vote, 
231. 

Church, how to proceed where a small minor 
ity resist dissolution, 232. 

Church work, superior advantages of Con- 
gregationalism In, 249. 

Church order, why Luther did not reform 
that as well as Church doctrine, 24. 

[xix] 
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Cbamh of EngUnd. has " CalTinlitio artklM, 
a Papistical aenrice, and aa Anninian cler- 
gy/' 282. 

Churches, at Jerandem, Antiochf Epbatus. 
and Corinth, though large, did each maet 
together in one place for bu^inesa, 87. 

Churches, thirty -flTe local Congregational, 
mentioned in the New Testament, 88. 

Churchen, five primltiTe, within e>e-flhot of 
each other, 86. 

Churchet, Congregatiooal, prored best oa 
heathen ground, 277. 

Churches, more easily formed under Congre* 
ktionalism than under any other system^ 



Churches should maintain fellowship, 58. 
Churches, roting by, in a Council, the old 

way, and the best, 216. 
Church Courts, Ikulty and inefiectual work- 
ing of, 289. 
Closing a meeting, 188. 
Colenao case, light slud by it upon the utter 

weakness of Episcopacy to protect itaelf, 

281. 
Coming to order, 175. 
Committee, motion to oommit to, priiikgsd, 

179. 
Committee, special, 182. 
Committee of the whole, 182. 
Committee, examining, iSi. 
Committees, 182. 
Committees, standing, 182. 
Committees, &o., how to Tacate, 196. 
Common sense, Congregationalism the rellgloa 

of,aii8. • 
Complaint against an offender (form of), 190. 
Concubinage, spiritual jOf the Itinerancy, 2flfi. 
Conferences, Church, 227. 
Conferences, Church, error of their attempt- 
ing, or tolerating, any semblance of eccl»> 

■iastical or judicial power orer the Choich- 

es, 80s. 
Conferences, Qeneral, 227. 
Confession, 191. 
*' Conflict of Agea,'* mneh read but little 

recdTed, 280. 
Congregational, meaning of the name, 4. 
Congregational Church, that at Scrooby the 

Mother Church of New England, 25. 
Congregational Churches, the Idnd for the 

foreign misiloii-fleld, 277. 
CongregationaUna, religlomi democracy, 1. 
Congr^ationaliim, a fonn of Church order, 

not of lUtb, 4. 
Congregationalism, f^mdamental prindple of, 

2. 
CongregatioDaUsm, six subordinate principles 

of, 2. 
Congregationalism, the necessary outgrowth 

of the teachings of Christ, 9. 
Congr^ationalism, in a nu^jority, in this 

country, 6. 
Congregationalism has 21 forty-firsts of the 

Erangelical Churches in this country, 6. 
Congregationalism, erenly distributed in the 

land. 7. 
Congregationalism equally adapted to ereiy 

latitude, 7. 
Cong^ationalism differs ftom Independeoey, 

Congregationalism, most practicable form of 
Church goTeminait, 2d7. 



Congregationalinn most tkjon the formatioa 
of Churches, 238. 

Congregationalism, superiority of. in the pro- 
motion of general intelligence, 252. 

CongregationaUsm, most practicable in its 
methods of wonhlp, 248. 

Congregationalism, superiority of, in all 
Church work. 249. 

Congregationalism most fliTors its pastors, 

GongregationaJism espedally fliTors its min- 

iitry, in contrast with other poUties, 263. 
Congregationalism throws its members most 

directly upon the Bible, and tlie Spirit, and 

the Sariour, 257. 
Congregationalism most tends to promot* 

piety in its membership, 265. 
Congregationalism most promotes the Ibel- 

ing of indiridual responsibility for the 

conrersion of men. 255 
Congregationalism most promotes Gospel dls- 

cipUne, 250 
Congregationalism (tumishes best barrier 

against heresy, 277. 
Congrogationaliran casts ont a heretic more 

easily and eflectually than any other sys- 
tem, 281. 
CoBgrpgationalIsm In England and Scotland, 

has kept the faith while Presbyterianism 

has lafwed into heresy, 284. 
Congregationalism, most in aeoordaoee with 

the mind of Christ of all Church poUties, 

286. 
Congregationalism most fkTom theproaotion 

of the general cause of Christ. 266. 
Congregationalism most tends to oring on th* 

Millennium, 287. 
Congregationalism hss been most blessed, 287. 
Congregationalism, adrantages of, peculiar to 

itself, 293. 
Congregationalism, practical disadTantages 

of, as sometimes worked, merely inciden- 
tal to its imperfection of derelopment, and 

sure to disappear, 296. 
Congragationalinn, its antagonist systems, fa 

stress of difllculty, obliged to desert their 

own ftindamentals and appeal to its, 294. 
Congregationalism, foct ttiat there are many 

heretical Churches so gOTamed, no fldr 

ol^Uon to, 296. 
Congregationalism, the mother of this ftee 

I&public, 290. 
Congregationalism, statistics of, 5. 
Congregationalists-Baptists, Unitarians, Unl- 

yersalists, ftc, ftc, may be, 4. 
Congregationalists, ought to recognlm the 

&ct that they possess a polity, 296. 
Congregationalists, ought to know and fed 

that they possess the polity which Christ 

especially lores, and would promote, 298. 
Congregationalists. ought to master their 

polity in its minute details, 299. 
Congr^ationalists, ought to appreciate the 

Uct tiiat no polity can now so bless this 

land as theirs, 299. 
Congregationalists, ought to liwl that theirs is 

the polity for leriTals, and work it for 

that end, 800. 
Congregationalists, ought to nse all honora- 
ble means to extend their polity, 801. 
Congregationalists, should praach their ^7»- 

tem, 802. 
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Congregationalists, should MpedsUy fltTor 

au.l promote CkMigrmtioiial lliasioas, 

llomo and Foreign, 802. 
CongrpgationalLdts, ahould abondaatiy en- 

d<nr, and thoroughly patronise, their own 

Schools, Collegee. and SnDinarlee, 806. 
Congregationall8ta,anonld purify their svstem 

of all practical InconaiateneiM, which mar 

Its working, 804. 
OongregatlonaUsts, should culthrate a spirit 

of unity, and oo- working, 806. 
Consociation, 221. 

Consociationism, low*«hnrch theory of^ 224. 
Ooundl, eodesiastlcal. what ? 218. 
Council, theory of a, o8. 
Council, who may oall. 214. 
Council, how called, 214. 
Council, organisaUon of, 216- 
Council, quorum of, wlukt? 218. 
Council, moderator of, best chossn by ballot, 

216 
Council, method of business, 217. 
Council, scope of business of, 216. 
Council, no right to touch any suUeet not 

submitted in the Letter Mfasire, 216. 
Council to form a church, procedure of, 164. 
Council for settlement of a Pastor, details 

concerning, 170. , 

Council, Mutual, to be called for dismissing a 

Pastor, 20O. 
Council, Mutual, for dismission, proeedure 

of, 201. 
Council, DIsmiMing, should glTs suitable cre- 
dentials to a worthy retizmg Pastor (form 

of)>206. 
Council, to dissolTs a Church, 280. 
Council, to restore a deposed minister, 286. 
Council, Mutual, 64. 
Couocil, exparU^ 64. 

Council, ex parte^ may be called when a Mu- 
tual Council has been refhsed, 216. 
Council, result, 217. 
Council, result (form of), 218. 
Council, force of result of, 218. 
Council, result, foice of, In the Massaehusstti 

Courts, 219. 
Council, result ot, suppoae m Chuxch do not 

accept it? 66. 
Council, dissolution of, 220. 
Council, dissolved, cannot re assemble but by 

a new Letter MissiTe, and as a new Conn- 

cU,221. 
Council at Jerusalem, 60. 
Councils, Ecclesiastical, 218. 
Coimcils, ScclesiastiGal, Scriptural, 61. 
Councils, Bcclesiastioal, reasonable, 68. 
Councils, reference to several important ones, 

221. 
Councils, bar* no authority, properly so 

called, 64. 
Councils, not to be confounded with Presby- 
teries, 66. 
Courts, rerislon of results of Couseils by, 

220. 
Credentials, Council should give suitable, to a 

worthy retiring Pastor (form of), 206. 
CoTenant, the bond of a Church, W. 
Corenant, form of. 168. 
Beacon, what? liQ. 

Deacon, a temporal office in the Church, 184. 
Deacon, offlce of, testimony of Church Hls- 

tocy, that it was, In the pzimitlte Church, 



the second offlce in the CThuroh, and for 

temporalities, 135. 
Deacon, is elected by his own Church, 186, 

147. 
Deacon, to be set apart by his own Church, 

188. 
Deacons, how to choose and induct, 167. 
Deaconess, what the offlce was, 6U. 
Deaconship, how to vacate, 197. 
Debate may be renewed after the affltaiatire 

of a question has been put, 181. 
Debating an undebatable question out of 

order, 181. 
Denominational relations, 229. 
Deposition of a Pastor, how eflected, 205. 
Deposition of an unworthy Minister very dif- 
ficult, if not practicably impossible, in the 

hierarehal Churches, 247. 
Deposition of Pastor, in (k>nsociated Churches, 

done by Consociation, 226. 
Deposed minister, how restored, 284. 
DiscipUne, 188. 

Discipline, Episcopalian, futility of, 261. 
Discipline, Church, illustrations of the Imper- 
fection of Presbyterian, 200. 
Discipline, Methodist, Imperfection of, 262. 
Discipline, Gospel, most uvoredby Congrega- 
tionalism, 259. 
Dismission, when requested to an unevan- 

gellcal body, duty concerning, 187. 
Dismission, Letters of, should not be valid 

more than six months or a year, 188. 
Dismissing members, 185. 
Dissolution of a meeting, 183. 
Distrust of our own first principles, danger 

from. 806. 
Di vend ties of Tongues, 76. 
Doubting a vote, 180. 
*' Dropping "fhmi the Church, impossible, 

187. 
Duties of Pastor, Elder, Teacher, and Bishop, 

Scrlpturally the same, 104. 
Earnestness, a groat present need of Congre- 

gationalliits, 802. 
Eeclesia^ Scripture use of. 81. 
Ecclesiastical year, evils of observance of, 268. 
Elder, or Presbvtcr, what? 101. 
Elder, lay ruling. Scripture authorises co 

such offlce, 110. 
Elder, lay ruling, texts claimed to teach it, 

teach no such thing. 111. 
Elder, lay ruling, Calvin invented the offlce, 

118. 
Elder, lay ruling, conceded by eminent Pros- 

bvterlans to be an offlce resting ou expe- 

mency, and not on the W(ml of UoU, 

119. 
Elder, lav ruling, contest about, between Dr. 

Breckinridge and Dr. Smyth, ftc, 121. 
Elders, lav nUing, tmsupported by a solitary 

text, 118. 
Elders, lay ruling, theory of, conflicts with 

Scripture theory of Church rule, 117. 
Elders who ** rule well," the same as those 

who " labor in word and doctrine," 113. 
Ellipse, Congregational, two fbci of, the Inde- 
pendence of local Churches, and their trw- 

temity, 299. 
England, Church of, has no fixed doctrine, 

Emrlnnd, Church of, helpless agdnst heresy, 
286. 
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EphMna, Chttrrh of. did not hare Mrerml 

crmgrcfpRUoiui andtr one PrHbjterial got' 

cmtnent, £2. 
Kph«^uj, rlaim that Tfanothy waa Bisbop of, 

•t>4unl, 109. 
Cpi'Myrpacjr. Ainerieui, abaodoned "a bul- 
wark of the Cslth/* in her ConTentkm, 282. 
CfFisroparj, tbe Colraao case shows how ta- 

•d«iaat« all Ita prorisiona ara to aecura 

parity of doctrine, 281. 
KpUropalian <fiadpline, fattUtr of, 261. 
EpUropaliann, had a hard time In getting 

Dilfiintera here in rolonial times, 244. 
Ept«ropal Churrh, lint in Beaton, became tha 

flnt Unitarian, 285- 
Epi«*opaIian«, early American, loose in doe- 

triti^. 28R. 
EpW>o|iacy, in Conneetient, abaorbed the 

L'nitarian element, 286. 
EpUtlM of Ignatiua, the atzonshold of Epia- 



ropalians and tbe Papacy, 99. 

Interpolatfld 



aa to be 



Epi«tU9f of Ignatius, so 

uM>k«s for argument, 99. 
Em^r, religious, CongrpgatiooaUam fkron d»> 
▼#>lopment of, leas vSux any other polity, 
277. 
Errr>r, reliiKlons, leaa eaaily abelteivd among 

( 'onprmgationalista than elaewhere, 2S90. 
Erin^elbit, what? 71. 

V-rinfffMnt, an, ordination as, needless, 154. 
EvariKelist, an, ordination as, meaningleea and 

uncongregational, 154. 
EranRieliiit, one ordained aa, related to the 

churches precisely aa he waa before, 157. 
Examining ( ommittee, 184. 
Kxrommunication, effect of, 191. 
Klexiliility, superior, of the Congregatlooal 

systi;m, 2G7. 
Foci, the two, of the Congrqpitional ellipse, 
tlie Independence of the local Church, and 
tbe fhitcmity of those Churches, 299. 
FoUv of Dr. ^Voods, and others, who adriaed 
Congregationallsta to become Presby teriana 
at the West, seen and acknowledged, 904. 
Forms : — 

Articles of Faith, 162. 

Covenant, 168. 

Standing Ilulee fbr a Church, 178. 

Uules of Joint action of Church and Par- 

iHh, 212. 
Articles of Association between Church and 

Parish, 210. 
By-laws of a Parish, 211. 
Complaint to Church, of offending mem- 
ber, 190. 
Certificate of good stan<Ung for a trarel- 

ling Church member, 188. 
C<>rtificate of reception aa a Church mem- 
ber, 186. 
Request for letter of dismission to fbrm a 

new Church, 161. 
Letter, when request for dlsmiaelon will be 

probably denied, 162. 
Bequest for letter of dismission to another 

Church, 186. 
Letter of dismission from one Church to 

another, 186. 
Letter of diftmission to be glren by a dis- 
solving Churrh to its membership, 281. 
Cnll to Pastor elect, 169. 
Letter Missive, for Council to ibrm a 
Church, 164. 



Forms {continued ) : — 

Letter IlisalTe, for Comwil to lettle a Pas- 
tor, 171. 
Letter Biisslre, for Mutual Coondl ftir dia- 

missing a Pastor, 200. 
Letter Missive, where the Paatnr decHnea to 

unite with the Church, 200. 
Letter Missive, for Council in caae of diffl- 

culty not removing the Paator, 215. 
Letter Missive for a Council to dissolve a 

Churrh, 280. 
Letter Missive for an ez partt Couneil, 

216. 
Beault of Council recommending the retlr- 

iog Paator, 205. 
Result of Council called to advise in dlfll- 
culty, 218. 
Gifta of heaUngs. what ? 74. 
Governments, what ? 74. 
Ilelpa {antiUpseisy, what? 74. 
lleresy. Congregationalism ftandahea beat 

barrier against, 277. 
Heretic, more easily dealt with under Coq- 
gregatkmaiism than under other ayatema, 

How to dlaaolve a Church, 280. 

Ignatius's Epiatlea, the stronghold of the hier- 
archy, 99. 

Ignatius's l^tlea, ao corrupt aa to be use- 
less for argument. 99. 

Illustrations of Presoyteiian Imperlbctioii in 
discipUne, 260. 

Improbability that the " General Aaaembly ** 
will decide right for the whole Church ; 
Dr. Alexander's sense of, 289. 

Independence, superior, of Congregattonal 
pastors, 264. 

Independency, 2. 00. 

Individualism, intense developoMot of, bj 
Congregationalism, 255. 

Infidelity, the growth of Preabyterianiam in 
Switierland, 288. 

Intelligence, general, Congregationalism pro- 
motes more than any other polity, 252. 

Interruption of a speaker, out of order, 181. 

Irrelevancies, out of order, 181. 

Jefferson, testimony of, to the admirable 
practical working of Congregational prin- 
ciples, 290. 

Judicature, a Consociation, atricUy one, and 
so uncongregational, 228. 

'* Judicatories," Church, unscriptural, 58. 

Layman, a competent, may be authorised by 
a Church, to baptise, and administer the 
Lord's Supper, in emergencies, 155. 

Letter, receiving members on, from another 
Church, 184. 

Letter for dismission to form a Church (form 
of), 161. 

Letter of request for dismission and recom- 
mendation (form of), 186. 

Letter of dismission and recommendation 
(form of), 186. 

Letter of dismission to its members by a dis- 
solving Church (form of), 281. 

Letter Bussive, for a Council to advise with 
reference to the formation of a Church 
(form of), 164. 

Letter Missive, for a Council to settle a Pastor 
(form of), 111. 



Letter Missive, for calling a Council in 
of difBculty in the Church (form of), 216. 
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Letter MIniTe, for calliog an ez parU Coon- 

cU (fbnn o4 216. 
Letter MLiriTe, for dtemlwil of a Psftor (form 

of), 200. 
Letter MiwiTe. for Council to dieeolt* a 

Church (forin of)t 280. 
Licensure by an Aneociation, confers no right 

to bo a Minister^ that was not possessed 

before, 1C2. 
Lord's Supper, any Church may, hi an exi- 

genoy, authorise any competent layman to 

administer, to itself, 156. 
Jdb/ufa prores that there is no such thing as a 

Ruling Elder, in the Presbyterian sense, in 

the Bible, lid. 
Massachusetts Courts hate shown pro gre s s in- 

thdr decisions on questions of pastonl 

difflcuHy, 208. 
Massachusetts way of Church and Pariah, 

208. 
Meeting, dosing of, 188. 
Members, admlMion of, 188. ' 
Members, disciplining, 188. 
Members, dismUiing, 185. 
Members of a Church hare equal rights and 

powers, 88. 
Memben should — as the rule — belong to the 

Church with which they statedly wonhip. 

loo. 
Membership, whole, chose original deacons, 15. 
Membership, whole, chose apostle in place of 

Judas, 14. 
Membership, whole, chose elders in all the 

primitiTe Churches, 16. 
Membership, whole, chose delegates, to go 

with Paul, 15. 
Membership, whole, acted in the eurlr 

ChurchcM in the discipline of oflendecs, 18, 

84. 
Membership, whole, ancient, consulted In 

cases of doubt, 18. 
Membership, whole, hare the rij^t to admit, 

dlnnitM, and exclude members, 41. 
Membership, whole, hare the ri^t to elect 

all ofBcers, 40. 
Membership, whole, hare the rif^t to trans- 
act all the business of the Church, 48. 
Methodists, troubled in their beginnings here 

by irrpgiilarities rendered necessary by 

their system, 246. 
Methodist dlsripline, imperfection of, 262. 
Minister, New-Testament idea of, that of a 

Pastor^ 152. 
Ministry, a *' standing order," not a doctrine 

of pure Congregatiunalism, 151. 
Ministry, most (dTored by the Congregational 

system, 2G8. 
MlnistiT, Congregational, have special flidll- 

ties for nsenilness, 265. 
Miracles {dunameis), what? 78. 
Moderator of a church meeting, who? 168. 
Moderator, duty to call to ordnr members out 

of order, 182. 
Moderator's decision, i^peal from, tp the 

house, 182. 
Moderator has no right to revise to put a 

rote because he docs not like it, 177. 
Moderator has no right to reftise to call for 

the ** contrary minds," 177. 
Moderator has no right of reto, 176. 
Moderator has no right to ai^um the meet- 
ing at his pleasure, 177. 



Moderator of a CoundL beat ehoaen by bal* 

lot, 216. 
Motion, Uwt made, that for decision, 181. 
Motion for the prerious question, 179. 
Motion to postpone to a fixed time, 179. 
Motion to postpone indeflnltelfr, ITv. 
Motion to commit, 179. 
Motion to lay on the table, 179. 
Motion to reconjiider, 181. 
Motion to adjourn, 179. 
Motions. priTileged, 178. 
Napthali, blessing on, CongregatlonaliataliaTa 

a right to take, 806. 
New Light, which la old darkness, not 

successfhl among Congregationalists, 

Notice, public, should be glren of Totes of ex- 
treme censure, 192. 

Offences, private, and c on cerning only one 
IndiTldual, 18d. 

Offences, private, where two or more are oon^ 
cemed, 192. 

Offences, violations of artlclea of fidth and 
covenant, 194. 

Offences of public scandal, 198. 

Oflfender, complaint against (fonn of), 190. 

OfTender, trial of, 101. 

Offenders, restoration of, 284. 

Offices, Church, how to vacate, 195. 

Officers, Church, how to choose and indoet, 
166. 

Order, questions of, 181. 

Ordination, New-Testament vieWof, 188. 

Ordination, true Scripture ground of it, not 
in Acts xiv. 28 and Titus, I. 5, but else- 
where, 188. 

Ordination, the act of the Church, proof of, 
fh>m testimony of the past, 141. 

Ordinatioa, hierarchal theory of, nntenable, 

Ordhiation, Is It for lift? 148. 

Ordination, without a Council regular, In an 
emoigency, 246. 

"Packing" Church Courts, beauty of; hi 
PresbTterlaniam, 288. 

Parish,^. 

Parish, organisation of, 210. 

Parish, '*arUcles of association" (fbrm of), 
210. 

Parish, Church may exist without, 206. 

Parish, Church may act as, 207. 

Parish, By-laws (form of), 211. 

Parish and Church, joint action, rules for 
(form of)i 212 

Pastor, what the word means in the New Tes- 
tament, 1(X). 

Pastor to be ordained bv his own Church, 
through a Council, 186. 

Pastor, procedure In calling, 168. 

Pastor, no longer, no longer a Bfinlster, the 
early doctrine of New £igland, 160. 

Pastor, strictly, demits his ministry when dis- 
missed, m 

Pastor, a, should belong to his own Church, 
186, 147. 

Pastor ought to be ashamed to be aftmid to 
belong to his own Church, 147. 

Pastor, suppose the people want him to go, 
and be won't go ? 208. 

Pastor, deposition of, how effected. 205. 

Pastors, same as Teachers, Presbyters, Bdors, 
Bishops, or Overseers, 67. 
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ftoj oCh«r •ystam, 241. 

^mttrnt^v, bow to TMate, 198. 

Knpto, ttw, f teogn iM d m the tritanil of 
iMt ttRpMl, by tb« **tCioiiK" Cboreh 
ftvvvniBMotft, whin **aB7 thiof braeJu," 

VUtf, Congrii»HomHi« boto pranotlf* o<; 

thiiD Mj other poUtj, 366. 
Potttj, CoofncfttioDalfam m deditodlj a» at 

tb« lyatem of Room ItMlf, 386. 
FtMCpooMMnt to a fixed time, 179. 
Poetpomment, indefliiite, 179. 

I, ■pboo|ieltaa oppoilttoo to, 



376. 
Pmfch. lay eompetent tajman hei the rlg^t 

to, 140. 
Pnechlnc CongwigitinneWwi, a poor end 

diecTMlteble boeei, nerer to heTe done it, 

an. 

Ffwbyter. whet? 101. 

Pfcebyterien lew bee beeome so much of a 

edeoee, that nobody bat a lawyer eea 

now oadentand it, 2Bl. 
Preebyterienim in BfeMeehniettt, eObrte to 

Introdooe it Into Congragationelinn a 

flaiare,228. 
Prwbyterieniim, non-BefmbUeealan of, 391. 
PvMbyterienianKpowerleM ee a eoneerrator 

of doctrine, 28ft. 
PvMbyterieninn in B&gland, derdoped Into 

Unitarieninn, 383. 
Presbyterian Church, first in Boston, settled 

Dr. Channiog as its Pastor, and is now the 

leading Unitarian Ghoroh, 386. 
Previous question, 179. 
PrlmitiTe Church, governed itself, 18. 
Profession, reoeirloig members on, 184. 
Propounding Candidates, 184. 
Public oflisnoes, scandalous, 198. 
Parity of the Church, most promoted by 

Congregationalism, 260. 
Paseyism, Bishop Butbum^a Insflbetaal fl^t 

acainst, in Boston, 381. 
Qwsnflcationa of Pastor, Bder, Teacher, and 

Bishop, scripturally identical. 108. 
Question, debating an nndebatable one, out 

of order, 181. 
Quorum of a Council, what? 216. 
Rationalism, the outgrowth of "strratg^' 

Church govenmients, in Qermany and 

Scotland, 288. 
Beoonsideration, 181. 
Beport, acceptance of, 188. 
Report, adoption of, 188. 
Reports, 18d. 
Republic^ur, the ehUd of Gongregatloaal- 

Responsibility, indirldoal, more developed 
by Congregationalism than by any other 
sjrstem, 266. 

Restoration of a minister, 384» 

Restoration of oSenders, 192. 

ReriTals, Congregationalism spedaUy fliTOts, 
268. 

Rules of order, 174. 

Raling Elder, lay, an anseriptaral ofllce. 111. 

Ruling Elder, old New-England theory of, 



RaHi« BI«lsr,old Kcw 

^proximarton toward the 
oOce of that name, 181 

Saybrook Platlbrm. a co mp ro m ise 




328. 
SesKion, the, tlw Cliareh,iB 



Shepherd, the Pastor a, 100. 

** Six months* nodes," uaseriptoial, 

gregatioQal, needlesi 

fta, and dJaastroos, 144. 
**Stx months' notiee,'' ondar. the vote 

Parish to dbmlss oltfanates the legal 

tionand terminates all claim ftir 

withont a Council, 218. 
Society, Ecclesiastical (see PaiWi), 306. 
South, the, Congregationalism good ftir, 310, 



Raling Elder, old New-England, founded on 
a misinterpretation; and a ftilure, and 
BOon abandoned, 180. 



Speaker, interrupting one, oat of order, 181. 

Special Committees, 182. 

Standing Committees, 182. 

Standing Rules of a Church (form of), 178. 

" Stated Supplies," Congregationalism recof^ ' 

niaes them only as exceptkma, ad imtenm^ 

149. 
Stimnlus, CongregatlooaliBB gives special 

to her pastors, 266. 
** Strong" government of the Church fai 

England and Scotland, haa not kept tmt 

heresy, 281, 388. 
Strong government of the Boman^OathoUo 

Church haa not held it back flrom heathen- 
ism, 282. 
Suicide, not the duty of a Church and Par- 
ish. 204. 
Sum, largest, question on first, 181. 
Suspension, eilect of, 191. ' 

Synodic wnj^ the old, 806. 
Table, to lay on, motion to, 179. 
Teacher, what? 101. 
Temptation, freedom firom, of Omgregatlonal 

Pastors, 268. 
Testimony of Oommentat<n« to the equally 

of Bishops and Pastors, ftc, 88. 
Testimony of eminent scholars to the equally 

and identity of Bishops and Pastors, ftc, 

77. 
Testimony of Ecclesiastical IQstorians to the 

equality and Identity of Bishops and 

Pastors, 97. 
Testimony of Fathers, &c., to the equally 

and Identity of Bishops and Pastors, 92. 
" Vu Church," not known to Scripture, 81, 

49. 
Time, longest, question on flnt, 181. 
Timothy, so for from being ** Bishop of Ephe- 

sus," was an Evangelist, 109. 
Tongues, diversiUes of, 76. 
Transfer of Pastors, common In the early 

days of New England, 143. 
Treasurer of a Church should be appointed, 

168, 178. 
Trial of offence, 191. 
Tribble, Rev. Andrew, the means of aiding 

Jefferson to understand Congregationalism, 

ami thence to shape this Republic, 290. 
Unitarlaniam, would probably have swept 

and conquered New England but for Con- 

gregationalimn, 287. 
Unitarlanism in New England not l(^eally 

traceable to Congregationalism, 286. 
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UniterUoiinn in Engltnrt gmr out of Prwby- 

teriuiSam, 288. 
Unitarian Choroh In Ncv England, flxtt, was 

the flnt Bpiaoopal Ohnrohf 286. 
Unltaxianf not a tingle strlotlj GongiegaUonal 

Ghnroh in Bn^and became, 284. 
Tacate the maUer Ohmoh oflloee, bow to, 

196. 
Taoate the Deaoonflhip, how to, 197. 
Tacate the Pastorship, how to, 199. 
Tiolatkms of articles of Mth and eofeoant, 

191. 
Tote, doubting s, 180. 



Toting, 180. 

Toting, by ChveheaMn a Cooneil, the old 

way, and the best. 216. 
Waldenses kept the fhith pure. 28. 
West, the, Ocogref^tlonalism good for, 



West, no longer pie-smpted to PresbTtexian- 

ism, 808. 
Whole, Committee of, 182. 
Wlckliffo, the first modem Congregationalist, 

Worship, methods of, superior nractioableness 
of CongregationaUam in« 248. 
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laron. 150. 

A. B. <:. F, M, 228, 277. 
AUniMfn, 2M. 
AUofton. 2M. 
Aeluua^M. 
Adam*, 2U, 290. 
AdKer, 12L 
JEriiu, 96. 
Acnew. asi. 
A«ripiw, 113. 
Ain* worthy 122, 127 
7. 



Alexaoder, 18. 90, 108, 139, 289, 801. 

Alexandria, 3< . 

AUbrd, 9, 10, 12, 73. 91, 101, 102, 106, 107, 

l(». 111, 114, 116, 117, 121, 133, 188, 139, 

192. 
AUio, 151. 

Ameriaii, 26, 29, 81, 85, 48, 79. 
Ambroee, 11. 
Ambrmiaater, 97. 
American CongxvgatioDal AflBodatkm, 207, 

210, 221. 
American Congregational Union, 228. 
American Home-MiMionaiy Society, 228. 
Anuterdam. 122, 127, 246. 
Ananias, 140. 
Andermn, 244, 245. 
Andrew, 133. 
Andorer, 303, 304. 
♦' A Neighbor," 219. 
Angel of the Church, 70. 
*' Anglo-American Church," 267. 
Annan, 285. 

♦♦ Answer of the Elders," 129, 161, 
Antioch, 19, 22, 82, 37, 60, 62, 133, 138, 189. 
AntlochinFLdtidia,82. 
Antiocheans, 99. 
AdoI1o0 54. 

*' Apostolical Constitntions," 68, 97, 136. 
Aquila, 32, 38, 62. 
Arabia, 23. 
Arabians, 37. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 244, 245. 
Archbishop of York, 58, 2d9, 245. 
Aristophanes, 10. 
Aristotle, 35. 
Aiicansas, 7. 

Arlington-street Church, 285. 
Arminlus, 79. 
Artemas, 106. 
Asbury, 246 
Ashton.131. 
Asia, 87. 

[xxvi] 



Asia, Churches of, 86. 

*' Assembly's AnnoUtions," 90. 

*' Assembly's DiffMt," 248. 281. 

Athanasius, 74, 88. 

Austerfleld, 58. 

Austin, 233. 

Augustine, 11, 96, 96. 

Avery, 201. 220. 

Babylon, 32. 

Bachiler, 125. 

Backus, 210, 264. 

Bacon, 88, 146, 228, 224, 225. 

Badger, 154. 

Baker, 207. 

Ballautj-ne, 253, 288. 

Batch, 248. 

Bancroft2l30, 290, 291. 

Bangor, 304. 

Baptists, 5, 6, 24, 287. 

Barber, 263. 

Barclay, 289. 

Barnes, 18, 46, 46, 69, 70, 76,90,109,188,139, 

140. 146, 264, 288, 289. 
Baroolus, 11. 
Barrow, 69. 

Baumgarten, 14, 18, 30, 50, 90. 
Bawtry, 58. 
Baxter, 81, 284. 
Baylies, 128. 
Beatn Virgin!, 99. 
Bedford, 201, 202, 219, 220. 
Beecher,226,289. 
Belcher, 24. 291. 
Belknap, 2^. 
Bellamy 2264, 286. 
Beman, 289. 

Bengel,45.46,74,89,121. 
Bennett, 29, 34, 88, 85. 
Bcrea, 32. 

Bemaldus Constantiensis, 96. 
Bernard, 40, 126, 161. 
Bethlem, 264. 
Besa, 16, 18. 

'' Biblical Repository," 146. 
" BibUotheca Sacra," 158. 
Bilson, 122. 
Biogham, 107. 
Bishop, 144. 
Bishop's Bible, 18. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 245. 
Bishop of London, 243. 
Bishop of Peterborough, 245. 
Blaikie, 285. 
Blanchani, 285. 
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Blondellot, 115. 

BIlM, 219. 

Bloomfleldf 90. 

Boffue And Bennett, 78L 

Bolton, 219. 

Boml»erger, 87. 

*« Book of Lutheran Church,'* 110. 

«'Book of Middleboro' Church/' 182. 

Bosheth, 80. 

Boetoo, 143, 161, 166, 222, 228, 226, 232, 289, 

243, 285, 306. 
Boston AMOclatlon, 226. 
*' Boeton Recorder," 285. 
Bouton, 231, 235. 
Bourne, 247. 
Bowditch, 284. 
Bowman, 122. 

Bradford, 58. 122, 127, 128, 145, 228, 277. 
Bradjihaw, 31, 48. 
Branford, 224. 
Braintree, 148, 264. 
Breckenridfce, 86, 120 121. 
Brennlufl, 16, 74, 89. 121. 
Brewster, 58, 124, 127, 128, 131. 
Brooke, Lord, 1^. 
Brookflcld, 207. 
Brookhoune. 204. 
Browne, 59, 122. 
Brownell, 146. 
Brown Unirersity, 245. 
Buck, 122. 
Buckminster, 286. 
Budington, 248. 
Buffalo, 121. 
Bullions, 289. 
Bunsen, 100. 
BurgeM, 285. 
Burke, 254. 
Burnett, 48. 
Burr, 202, 207, 220. 
Bushnell, 146. 
BuUer, 222. 
Byram RiTer, 800. 
Cajetan, 88. 
California, 7. 226. 
Callistus, 28^. 
Calrin, 17, 45, 46. 71, 73, 77, 79, 90, 102, 108, 

116, 118, 119, 121, 189, 288. 
Cambridge, 151, 221. 
Cambridge Asioriation, 225. 
Cambridge Platform, 85, 44.59, 128, 124, 130, 

142, 148, 150. 151, 187, 205. 
Campbell, 20, 97. 
Capelluii, JacobuB, 116. 
Cape Town, 281. 
Cappedorla. 87. 
Carpus, 118. 
Carter, 145. 
Carthage, 87. 
Castle of Bayonne, 244. 
Catawba Circuit, 260. 
Cave, 100. 
CeiUier, 100. 
Cenchrea, 82, 86, GO. 
*'CentnrisD Blagdeburgenses," 90. 
Cesarea, 82. 

** Ceylon Misrion'a Report," 277. 
Chandler, 244. 
Channing, 285, 287. 
Charlestown, 145, 248. 
Chase, 69. 
Chauncy, 82, 148, 146, 148, 154, 206. 



Cheerer, 285. 

Chelsea, 235. 

Chester, 289. 

Chilmark, 222. 

Cholinus, 78. 

" Christian Adrocate and Journal," 262. 

" Christian Examiner," 146, 209, 210. 

<' Christian Spectator," 71, 100, 119, 140. 

*' Christians," 5. 

Chrysostom, 14, 20, 06, 97, 107. 

Church, 264. 

Church of the Advent, Boeton, 281. 

Church of England in Hebron, 244. 

Church of the Pilgrlmi In Brooklyn, 248. 

Church of the Puritans, New York, 221. 

" Church Review," 100. 

Cilicia, 86. 

Claggett, 245. 

CUrtc, 129, 131, 208, 228, 228, 288, 244. 

Clarke, 46, 70, 89. 

Clement of Alexandria. 94. 

Clement of Rome, 92, W. 

Clyflon, 122. 

Cobbet^48. 

Cof&n. 213. 

CogsweU,285. 

Coke, 246. 

Coleman, 21, 44, 68, 86, 90, 106, 135, 146, 
158,202,224,282. 

Colenso, 281, 287. 

Coleridge, 85. 

Collicott, 125. 

" Colonial Records of Onmectlent,'* 222. 

" Colonial Rocords of Maaiarhusette," 206, 
209, 222, 226. 

Colome, 82, 36. 

Colton,71,244,281,282. 

Concord, 284. 

"Conflict of Ages," 280. 

" Congiegattonalist," 218, 241, 248, 804. 
Congregational Methodists, 5. 
''Congn^gaUonal Quarteriy," 66, 136, 199, 
201, 2^, 207, 214, 217, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
228,228. 
" Congregational Record." 207. 
Connecticut, 222, 228, 224, 225, 226, 286. 
'' Contributions to Eccka. Hist. Conn.," 228, 

224. 
Conybeare and Howion, 46, 46, 87, 102, 116, 

134, 189. 
Cooke, 228. 
Cooley, 228. 
Cooper, 298. 

Corinth, 32, 86, 87, 61, 63. 
Cottian Alps, 23. 

Cotton, 29. 35, 40, 59, 68, H, 82, 128, 124, 
125, 129, 141, 143, 145, 148, 151, 161, 205, 
206, 225, 227. 
Council of Trent, 96, 136. 
Coverdale, 78. 
Crabe, 1^. 
Craighead. 248. 
Cranmer, 18, 72, 78. 
Cree Church, 122. 
Crete, 107, 106, 188. 
Cretes, 87. 
Crispus, 106. 
Cununing, 289. 

Cummings. 155, 192, 220, 221, C35. 
Cureton, 9d, 100. 
Cushing, 175, 177, 178. 
Cuahman, 128, 181. 
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J7, 119. 
Cyitne. 37. 
IWU^. «, 100. 
IMBBSia. 1«j8. 
Uttitoo. 125. 

S 82. 140. 

221. 
IlftveDpbrt, 29, 30, 85, 40, 42, 00, 82, 123, 141, 

143,148.206,222,228. 
Oftvi^oa. 16, 17, 21, 29. 88, 44, 60. 62, 61, 

<S, n. 75. 86, 114, lis, 119, 184, 146, 157. 
Divto, 248, 285. 
Dwn. 214- 

IMbam, 151. 207, 218, 221. 
Delaware. 7, 246. 
]Mft,151. 

SoDCKtheDet, 16, 86. 
DvoBurk, 244. 
Scrbe. 82. 

** Der Dentachflo ZeitMhitft, 288. 
So TocqneriUe, 290. 
So Wette, 46, 61, 70. 
** DUoffne between yooiur and aadtnt men,*' 

ftc, 128. 127. 
Sfekinioii, 83. 
Dtedad, 18. 

Dtotriet of Columbia, 7. 
'^Dirine Bight of Chiireh Oofcnana&V' &«*i 

120. ^ 

DQuie.247. 
Doddridge, 70. 73, 81. 
Do^, 200,251. 
DoUinger, 2^,284,286. 
Doicbester. 221. 
Duflkld. 289. 
Duke of Arembe^g, 178. 
DaxbmT, 228. 
Dvl^t, 85, 149, 224. 

Eaatbnm, 281. 

BMtoo,202.208.204. 

SMterSonday, 249. 

JButham, 228. 

Eut-\FiDdior Semlnaiy, 804. 

Xbiard, 45. 

" Eclectic Reriew,'* 146. 

Eddy, 182, 146, 218. 

«' Edinbmgh Reriew,^* 100. 

Edwards, 233, 284. 

%ypt, 23, 87. 

Eiainites, 87. 

" Elder*, Answer of the," 129, 151. 

EUicott, 70. 

EUot, 145. 

Elliott. 228, 266. 

Ely, 285. 

Embury, 245. 

Emerson, 248. 

Knmons, 26, 52. 64, 60, 84, 226, 264. 

England, 148, 244. 286. 

Ephesns, 81, 82, 87, 105, 107, 100, 140. 

^phanius, 107. 

"Episcopal Recorder," 245. 

Episcopius. 79. 

baamus, 16, 18, 78, 101, 189, 156. 

Estias, 101. 

Ethiopia, 265. 

Enseblus, 98, 107. 

Erangelist, 7l. 

Srangelus, 05. 

BragrittB, 95, 102. 



Exeter, 148. 285. 

Fabritius, li)7. 

Fairchild, 285. 

Fairfield, 223. 

Fales, 207. 

Farmington, 204. 

Father Iffnatius, 288. 

Faunce, 181. 

Felt, 129, 181, 208, 220. 

Ferris, 246. 

Fishback, 290. 

Fitch, 21§, 224. 

Fitchburg, 221. 

Flske,220. 

FlacU lUyiici, 16. 

FUnt, 226. 

Florida, 7. 

Fox, 122. 

Foxcroft, 88. 

Franklin, 264. 

Freeman. 285. 

French, 285. 

Fuller, 129, 155, 156. 

Oage, 248. 

Oaius, 106. 

Galatk, 82, 88. 

Galilee, 82, 86. 

Gannett, 285. 

Garratt, 87. 

General Assembly of Presbyterian Church, 

280. 
Geneva, 288. 

"Genevan Version," 18, 72. 
Georgia, 7. 
Gerhard, 116. 
Gibbon, 44, 81, 278. 
Oieeeler, 21, 97. 118. 
Gillett, 245, 289, 294, 295. 
Gomarus,89. 
Grafton, 221. 
Gray, 200, 226. 
Great Eastern, 57. 
Green, 288. 

Greenwood, 122, 285, 286. 
Gregory VII., 11. 
Griswold, 276 
GroUus, 17, 45, 70. 74, 75, 89, 106, 108, 115, 

116,121.189,166. ' '^ » ' ' ' 
Oroton, 221, 222. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT COllGBEOATIONALISH IS. 

A Chxtrch is an association of the &iends and followers of Christ, 
for the profession of Christian faith, and the performance of Christian 
duty. 

Eveiy association — or union of persons in a company, for an ob- 
ject — implies a groundwork of organization, with principles and 
laws ; and, therefore, every Church must have such a groundwork. 

The working out of these principles and laws in shaping and con- 
trolling the life of the organization, constitutes its government ; and, 
therefore, every Church must have some form of government. 

All government reduces itself to three pure forms. Its power 
must be lodged in the hands of some one supreme sovereign, or in 
the hands of all who are included in the organization, or (somewhere 
between these two extremes,) in the hands of a privileged order, com- 
posed of a greater or smaller number of principal persons. The first, 
is called the monarchic ; the second, the democratic ; and the third, 
the aristocratic form of government 

These forms may sometimes be mingled, in a ^ven case, but every 
government will naturally be classed under that form of the three, to 
which it bears the strongest resemblance. 

CoNOREOATiONALiSH is the democratic form of Cliurch order and 
government It derives its name from the prominence which it gives 
to the congregation of Christian believers. It vests all ecclesiastical 
power (under Christ) in the associated brotherhood of each local 
Church, as an independent body. At the same time it recognizes a 

1 (1) 
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fraternal and equal fellowship between these independent churches, 
which invests each with the right and duty of advice and reproof, 
and even of the public withdrawal of that fellowship in case the course 
pursued by another of the sisterhood should demand such action for 
the presenation of its own purity and consistency. Herein Congre- 
gationalism, as a system, differs from Inde[>endency ; which affirms 
the se^'t of ecclesiastical power to reside in tlie brotherhood so zeal- 
ously as to ignore any check, even of advice, upon its action. Still, 
as this differeiffe is only one of the exaggeration of a first principle, 
it follows that every Independent Church is Congregational, though 
few Congregational churches are Independent — in this strict and 
Brownist sense.^ 

Its fundamental prindple is the following: — The Bible — tnfer- 
preied by sanctified common sense, with all wise helps from nature^ 
from history^ from all knowledge, and especially from the revealing 
Spirit — is the only, and sufficient, and authoritative guide in all 
matters of Christian practice, as it is in all matters of Christian 
faith : so that whatsoever the Bible teaches — by precept, example, or 
legitimate inference — is imperative upon all men, at all times ; while 
nothing which it does not so teach can be imperative upon any man cU 
any time. 

By the application of this primary truth to the Bible, it educes the 
following subordinate principles, namely : — 

1. Any company of people believing themselves to be, and pub- 
licly professing themselves to be Christians, associated by voluntary 
compact, on Grospel principles, for Christian work and worship, is a 
true Church of Christ 

2. Such a Church, as a rule, should include only those who can 
conveniently worship and labor together, and watch over each other. 

8. Every member of such a Church has equal essential rights, 
powers and privileges, with every other (except so far as the New 
Testament and common sense make some special abridgment in 
the case of female and youthful members) ; and the membership to- 



1 The Congref^tioQaUstfl of EngUnd uae the tenn *' Tndcpendent " m iTiionTmoiu with 
(« Congregational." And the tenth of the *' Principles of Church Order and DiaeipUne " nl 
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gether, by majority vote (though, so far as possible to human imper- 
fection, there should never be any minority in Congregationalism), 
have the right and duty of choosing all necessary officers, of admitting, 
dismissing and disciplining their own members, and of transacting all 
other appropriate business of a Christian Church. 

4. Every such Church, — while it ought meekly and gratefully to 
receive, and candidly and prayerfully to weigh advice, and, if need 
be, admonition, from its sister churches — is yet independent of any 
outward jurisdiction or control, whether from Popes, Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, or other persons assuming to be Christ^s officials ; 
from General Conventions, Conferences, or Assemblies ; from Synods 
and Presbyteries, and from Associations, Councils or other courts or 
convocations ; or from other churches ; being answerable directly and 
only to Christ its head. And every such Church, whatever may be 
the lowliness of its worldly estate, is on a level of inherent genuine- 
ness, dignity and authority, with every other Church on earth. 

5. A fraternal fellowship should be maintained by these equal 
and independent churches, with affectionate carefulness for each 
other^s soundness of doctrine, and general welfare — the strong ever 
eager to aid the weak, as members of Christ's great family. And 
though every such Church is equal in essential rights and powers 
with every other, and, by its very constitution, independent of all ec- 
clesiastical control, yet when difficulties arise, or especially important 
matters claim decision (as when Pastors are to be settled or dismissed, 
or when any Church itself is to adopt its creed and commence its 
organic life) it is not only competent but desirable that such churches 
should, in a fraternal manner, advise each other — assembling by 
delegation in council for that purpose — such advice being, however, 
tendered only as one friend counsels another, and subject, in all cases 
to the final decision of the party asking for it. And, if any Church 
should seem to its fellow churches wilfully and wrongfully to disre- 
gard their advice — by adopting an erroneous creed, or establishing 
over itself an unsound or unfaithful pastor — those churches would 
not only have the right, but would be bound in conscience, to with- 
draw themselves from all complicity with, and responsibility for, such 
action, by the formal revocation of theur existing fellowship with the 
offending Church, until it should return to what seems to them to be 
the path of its duty. Such action on their part, however, will in no 
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way aspire to take the place of authority over the Church to which it 
refers. It will simply be a labor of moral suasion and self-justifica- 
tion, such as might similarly occur among sovereign States, or be- 
tween families or individuals in private life. 

6. The officers which Christ has designated for his churches are 
of two kinds ; — the Jirtt — indiscriminately called, in the New Tes- 
tament, Presbyters, Bishops, Elders or Overseers; now usually called 
Pastors — who preach the word and have the general oversight 
of the spiritual concerns of the Church ; the secondy Deacons, who 
attend to the relief of the poor, and the secular afi&irs of the organi- 
zation, and aid the Pastor, generally, as they have ability and oppor- 
tunity. These officers are chosen by the membership from their own 
number, and the distinctive idea of tlicir office is, that they are to be 
the servants, — for spiritual and material toil — and not the masters 
of the Church. 

As, by these principles, all the power of the Church on earth is 
thus held to reside — under the constant oversight of Christ, its ever- 
living and everruling, though risen, Head — in its Congregation of 
believers, the assembly of the faithful, it is evident that the name 
Congregational, though neither most compact nor elegant, is yet 
most apt and forcible, as the distinguishing epithet of those churches 
which hold this faith. 

Since Congregationalism is thus a form of Church order and gov- 
ernment, rather than a system of doctrinal faith, it is obvious that — 
without incongruity or impropriety — it may be held and practiced 
by those of different religious beliefs. A Church holding an Armin- 
ian, or Pelagian creed may adopt and act upon the principle that all 
Ecclesiastical power is resident in the brotherhood, with as much pro- 
priety as a Church holding the Five Points of Calvinism ; those who 
limit Baptism to immersion, with as much success as those who 
hold thfit the application of water, in any form, in the name of the 
Trinity, is Baptism. And, as a matter of fact, though the name 
^ Congregationalists " is popularly associated, as a denominational 
epithet, mainly with those who hold the Congregational form of 
Church government in connection with a religious faith represented, 
for substance of doctrine, by the Catechism of the Westminster As- 
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sembljy many other bodies of professing Christians are also Congre- 
gational in their Church government. The great Baptist Denom- 
ination — with some leanings toward Independencj, properly so 
called — is yet purely Congregational in its principles of Church 
order and government. The same, for substance, is true also of 
the Unitarian, Universalist, and ^ Christian " denominations, and of 
the Weslcyan, and Independent, or Congregational Methodists. 

The number of churches in this country which are essentially 
Congregational in their form of government, may be approximately 
estimated, as follows : — 

ChorchM. 

Orthodox Congregationalists,^ . • • • 2,676 

Regular BaptLits,^ 12,730 

Other Baptists,' 5,575 

Christians,* 1,600 

Wesleyan Methodists,* 600 

Other Congregational Methodists,^ . • • 200 

Unitarians,'' 246 

Universalists,® 1,128 

24,755 

Add now to these, 2,591 Congregational Orthodox churches in 
England and her colonies,* with 2,000 " Particular," ^° and some 120 
" General" Baptist churches on the same field, and we liave — leaving 
out of the account the large number of essentially Congregational 
Methodists in the mother country, — a grand total among those who 
speak the English tongue, of some 29,466 'churches whose govern- 
ment is essentially Congregational, as opposed to the aristocratic and 
monarchic forms of Church government ! 

The whole number of Christian churches reported in the United 
States by the last census, was 38,183. Add twenty per cent for 
increase, and we have 45,819 as the approximate present number. 
Comparing with this total the number of churches Congregationally 



1 Qtngregational Quarterly, Jux. 18G0. p. 189. 7 Cong. Quar. July, 18C9. p. 297. 

5 CbHf. Quar., Oct. 1869. p. 386. 8 Ibid. 

3 Ocmg, Quar.y April, 1860. p. 222 ; and Amftriran Christian Record, p. 46. 

4 Qmg. Qitor., July, 1860. p. 805. 9 Engliah " Year Book," 1860. 

B Qmg. Quar, April, 1800. p. 222. 10 AppieUm'i Cyclopedia, Art. '' Baptftit." 

6 Ibid. 
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governed on this territoiy (24,755 less 657, outside the limits of 
the United States), and we have, in round numbers, a proportion of 
}|ths, in favor of Congregationalists as com()ared with all others ; 
showing that, instead of being, as has oflcn been alleged, a merely 
Provincial, and peculiarly New England idea, tliis system of Congre- 
gational government for Christian churches, is substantially held and 
practiced by more than one half of the entire professing Christianit j 
of the land ! 

Or, if a comparison be desired that shall be confined to churches 
commonly reputed to be "Evangelical" in their faith; — throwing 
out of the estimated total of 45,819, ten per cent, for Non Evangelical 
churches (which would seem to be about what the census would in- 
dicate as a fair proportion for them), we have left an " Evangelical*' 
total of over 41,000 churches. Throwing out, on the other hand, from 
the Congregational total, the 2,974 Unitarian, Universalist, and " Chris- 
tian " churches, we have left a total of " Evangelical " churches Con- 
gregationally governed, of 21,124 ; thus giving us a Congregational 
proportion of about i|sts of the entire "Evangelical" Christian- 
ity of the nation — still more than one half! ^ 

As a distinctive form of Church order it is clear, therefore, that 
CongregationaUsm leads all others in this country in the number of 
its adherents, while it has nearly three times as many Evangelical 
churches, scattered through the length and breadth of the land, as are 
included in all those Bodies that are Presbyterian in name and form. 

Facts show also that the Congregational form of Church order has 
been found equally practicable and beneficial in all parts of the land. 
The great majority of the Congregational churches is found out of 
New England. From the imperfect statistics in our possession, we are 



1 The relatlTe strength of aerenJ of the prominent Religious Bodies in this country may be 
hinted »t as follows : — 

Roman Catholics, 2,884 Churches and Chapels. 

Protestant Episcopalians, 2,110 Parishes. 



Methodist Episcopalians, . 
Presbyterians, (all kinds), 
Reformed Dutch, 
Evangelical Lutherans, . 
German Reformed, 
Orthodox Congregationalistis 
Regular Baptists, 
other Baptists, 
Congregational Methodists, 



9,428 MiniKten. 


7,964 Churches. 


409 




2.048 




1,018 




2,676 




12,780 




6.676 
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able to state that there are 756 churches Congregationallj governed 
in Alabama ; in Arkansas, 269 ; in California, 54 ; in Delaware, 2 ; 
in the District of Columbia, 7 ; in Florida, 107 ; in Georgia, 995 ; in 
Illinois, 902 ; in Indiana, 733 ; in Indian Territory, 45 ; in Iowa, 
388 ; in ICansas, 44 ; in Kentucky, 852 ; in Louisiana, 189 ; in 
Maryland, 38 ; in Michigan, 344 ; in Minnesota, 97 ; in Mississippi, 
577; in Missouri, 698; in Nebraska, 17; in New Jersey, 120; in 
New York, 1,239 ; in North Carolina, 649 ; in Ohio, 829 ; in Ore- 
gon, 41 ; in Pennsylvania, 460 ; in South Carolina, 463 ; in Tennes- 
see, 644; in Texas, 387; in Virginia, 716; in Wisconsin, ^54. 

If we arrange these under the grand divisions of the Union, we 
shall get the following results : — 

Congregatioiial Chnrchai. 

New England, 2,977 

Middle States, 1,821 

Southern States, 4,884 

Western States, 6,311 

Or, taking the account by States, under each division (counting three 
territories with the eleven Western States) we have local averages of 
churohes Congregationally governed, as follows : — 

In each New England State, 496 

« Middle State, 455 

" Southern State, 488 

« Western State, 450 

This shows a remarkable evenness of distribution, and demonstrates 
that, as a system, Congregationalism has been found to be equally 
adapted to every latitude and phase of society among us. More com- 
plete and later rotums would considerably increase these totals. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHENCE CONGREGATIONALISM IS. 

Whence did this large number of Christian believers get their 
faith in this democratic form of Church government ; as distinguished 
from the aristocracy of Presbjterianism, and the monarchy of the 
Episcopal, Patriarchal or Papal hierarchy ? 

As a matter of principle, they take it directly from the Bible, in- 
terpreted by common sense. As a matter of history, they have re- 
ceived it from a succession of faithful men who gained it from the 
Bible, illustrated and enforced by the Providence of its benignant 
Author ; and who proved it ^ in much patience, in afflictions, in nece»- 
Bities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults in labors, 
in watchings, in fastings ; by pureness, by knowledge, by long suffer- 
ing, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God, by the armor of righteousness on the 
right liand, and on the left" 

A rapid glance over those portions of the New Testament which 
convey to us the will of Christ concerning his churches — in direct 
pn-crpt, or in the conduct of those who acted under Inspiration from 
hiin — will hIiow us how naturally and inevitably the Congregational 
nynU'in of Church order and government grew therefrom, and how 
ni'iM'KMiirily it must ever entrench it^^elf in the hearts of those who 
litttV Ui \\u^ Bible Kimply for their faith. 

Thi'. Chun-li dales from days described in the book of Grenesis. 
Jiiif fhi' (Ihrittinn Church had its origin in the teachings and labors 
m ili'MiiPi, The OoHpels contain no record of any prescribed organic 
pIlMi for ItM lifi', yet there were hints dropped from the lips of our 
Miivliiiif which Mfern to have been intended to prepare the minds of 
IIm' illmlph-N inr thiit further revelation of his will, which was subse- 
t\mu\\y til Imi made in tlio preaching and practice of his apostles. 
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Section 1. The Luimatiom of Christ in regard to Church Gov- 

emmenU 

Without taking space here to gather up all the indirect sugges- 
tions and hints which the Grospels contain on this subject, we turn, at 
once, to three important passages in the record of Matthew. 

In the 18th chapter, (w. 15-17,) Christ directs that an offence 
which cannot be privately settled, be told to the Church, and " if he 
neglect to hear the Church, [exxAjT^i^ — ekldesiaj 'the assembled/ 'the 
congregation of believers,'] ^ let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican ; ^ thus suggesting the principle that, so far as internal 
discipline is concerned, the decision of anj associated local bodj of 
believers should be final to all under its jurisdiction. 

•So, in the 20th chapter, {yv, 20-28,) when the mother of James 
and John was an applicant, on behalf of her sons, for some special 
place of honor in the new '' kingdom," and the application had dis- 
turbed the other ten, as if the best places in that kingdom were in 
danger of being surreptitiously taken, Christ, in rebuke and explana- 
tion, ^ called them unto him, and said : Ye know that the princes of 
the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great, 
exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you : 
but whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister 
[Pii^ovog — diakonos, 'one dusty from running,' 'a runner or waiter'] ; 
And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant 
\_d<jvXog — doulosj 'bondman,' 'humblest servant'] ; even as the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister," etc So, again, 
in the 23d chapter, (vv. 8-11,) Christ instructed his disciples: "Be 
not ye called Rabbi ; for one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren. And call no man your father [spiritual superior] upon 
the earth ; for one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be 
ye called masters, [xadtjyr^jai — kathegetai, 'leaders of the con- 
science '] ; for one is your Master, even Christ. But he tliat is 



I** Hi UiiXnwiaj by what foUowa, certainly not ' the Jewinh Synagogue ' (for how could w. IS- 
20 be said in any wnm o/ifi) but * th* Congregation ' of ChristUnB ; t. #. in early times, such 
as in Acts iy : 32, the oru congregation, — in after time», that congregation of which thou and 
be are meubeM. That it cannot mean the Olureh as repreunted by her rulers ^ appears by trv. 
19, 20, — where any collection of beUerers is gifted with the power of deciding in such cafea. 
Nothing oan be farther ftom the spirit of our Lofd's command than proceedings in what vc% 
oddlj enough caUed 'JBockdastkal' Conrts."— Afford, Qfk 2Vsf. and Com. Matt. xTiii: 17. 
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greatest [really greatest] among you shall be jour servant," [dioxo- 
rcv]. These passages seem necessarily to involve, and prepare the 
way for, the doctrine of the inherent essential equality in rank of all 
true believers on earth, and to require their subjection only to Grod as 
Father, and to Christ as Teacher and Head.^ And, since eveiy 
organic body must have $ome government, these precepts — so &r as 
they were left unmodified to mold the future — appear to have been 
intended to control all ideas of government which might be subse- 
quently proposed for the external development of the Christian 
Church, and oblige it, under whatever form, to recognize this essen- 
tial equality among its entire membership, and provide for a ministiy 
of service and not of rule. 

We find no record of any counter teaching &om our Savioor^s 
Kps. The only passage which requires notice, as being even seem- 
ingly of difierent character, is that m the 16th of Matthew, (w. 18- 
19,) where Christ, in response to Peter's &ank and earnest avowal of 
faith in his Messiahship, says: "thou art Peter [nhQog — Petros^. 
and upon this rock [netQa — petra] 1 will build my Church ; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven." This might, at first glance, look 
like the conferring of some special function and honor upon Peter, 
either as an individual, or as the representative of a class. Accord- 
ingly we find that the Bomish Church has, with short logic, reasoned 
from this passage thus : ^ * Peter was the rock on which the Church 
was built ; but a foundation rock must necessarily have existence at 
least as long as its superstructure, and the promise must therefore 
have been made to Peter in some sense allowing of succession, and so 
of permanence ; but the Bishop of Rome is the legitimate successor 
of Peter ; therefore this promise of Christ was made to the Bishop of 
Bome, who, through all time, was thus constituted the earthly head 



1 '* We haTe Ood, In bli Trinity, here declared to ub aa the only Father, Maater, and Teaohw 
of Christians; their narni), tatftiynrfii (=</^i?yds TW^XaJF, Rom. ii: 19), and 6t6doKaXof —thm 
only one in all these relations, on whom they can rest or depend. They are ail brethnn : all 
aabstantially equal — nont 6y office or preeedenet neanr to Ood than another i none ttanding 
betwten his brother and God.'^ — Alford, Com. Matt. zziU : 8-10. 

t 860 Maldonataa In Svaogelia, In loco ; also Chr. Wordiwortti*8 *< loor Ocspeto,'* in loeo. 
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of the Christian Church — having the power of (the keys) admitting 
to, or excluding from heaven. 

This was not so understood, however, by the Apostles ; for, on one 
occasion,^ the counsel of James was ibllowed in preference to that 
of Peter, and Paul once ^ withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed."' Nor did the early Christian Fathers so understand it.' 

It is obvious that Christ, when he said ^ on this rock will I build 
my Church," either alluded to the declaration of faith which Peter 
had just made, and meant to say — ^ upon the rock of this great truths 
I will build my Church ; " or that he turned suddenly from Peter to 
himself, and meant to say — ^upon this rock (of my self ^ as the Mes^ 
iiahy) I will build my Church ; " or that he referred directly to Peter, 
and meant, in some sense, to say — ^ upon yott, Peter,, I will build 
my Church." The latter is unquestionably the most natural, and 
therefore the most probable sense. Nor does it require the adoption 
of the Romish hypothesis — in itself unnatural and absurd, and un- 
supported by any shred of other Scripture. We simply need to un- 
derstand here such a slight play upon words as is very common in 
the sacred writers,^ and we get a sound and strong and sufficient 
sense, without any suggestion of Peter's lordship over God*s heritage 
either for himself, his class, or their successors. ^ Thou art Peter 
[Syriac, ' Cephas,* a rock, — so named by Christ himself (John i : 
42), because of divine insight into his character] — and upon this rock 
(this solid fitness — in essential boldness and firmness of character — 
for service in tlie difficult work of winning men to the Gospel), 1 will 
build my Church ; that is, thy labors shall become a foundation stone 



1 Act! XT : 7-80. 

• Gftl. U : 11. 

• We find among them, Indeed, the germa of all robfleqnent eritkism upon the raliject 
Some few of Uiem regarded the vtrpm of the Church aa being Peter ; more afl the/at<A of Peter ; 
others onderttood the reference to be to Chrtet. Augustine changed his Tlew from the former 
to the latter, as he says, (Retne. 1: 21). Jerome says, (Comment on Matt, rii: 26.— £d. 
Basle. A. D. 1596, Vol ix. p. 24), the rock is " Dom. Noeter, Jesus CJuristus.'^ Ambrose says, (in 
Lno. Ix. 20), " Petra est Qiristus : etiam discipulo suo hi^jus TocabuU gratiam non negarit ut ipsa 
■it Petrus, quod de Petra habeat soUditatem constantlae, fldei flrmitatem." Augustine (I>f ;>«£• 
col. mer. Lib. U. C. 20. £d. Antwerp. A D. 1700), says Paul " tanti Apostolatns meruit prineipa- 
(urn." So Ambrose declares (De Spir. Sane, ii : 18), " nee Paulns inferior Petro.'* Ercn Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrand) admitted the doctrine taught last by Augustina, ftir when he deposed Henry 
IV., he sent a crown to Rudolphus with the inscription, ** iVfra (Christ) dedit Petro^ Petnif 
diadema Hodolpho."— (Vide Baitmins, VoL zi. p. 701.) 

« See Matt. t: 19; zx: 16,ete. 
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on which it shall rise.* This interpretation is borne out by the fiujt • 
that Peter was the first to preach Christ to both Jews • and Grentiles.* 
Olshausen seems to lean towards the idea that Peter's enunciated 
truth was the ^ rock," jet he says,* ^ the faith itself, and his confession 
of it, must not be regarded as apart /ram Peter himself per$onaUy ; it is 
identified with him — not with the old Simon, but with the new Pe- 
t<f r." And as to " the power of the keys," it is enough to suggest 
tliau K> far as the natural idea of opening which attaches to a key is 
rno<lified by Biblical use, it gets mainly the sense of the power of su- 
perintendence with reference to the bestowal of certain privileges,* 
hi A \u *^imple use would seem to be to promise to Peter that he shall 
be maile tlie instrument for opening the door of the Church to the 
vcorld; a* he was made afler the ascension. And if any idea of vest- 
ing jjower over the Church in Peter, as an individual, or as repre^ 
^tux'uiyL the Apostles, be insisted on in connection with this verse ; by 
toniing over to the 18th chapter (v. 18), it will become clear that 
the j-ame j lOwer of binding and loosing was there conferred — and in 
the runie language — upon the whole body of the disciples ; the en- 
tire Church, as then existing. So that this passage, in no sense, con- 
tradict;) or modifies those teachings of fraternal equality among his 
followers, which Christ had before solemnly promulged. 

So far, then, as the Gospels are concerned, it appears to be settled 
that as Clirist was the visible and only head of his Church so long as 
he remained on earth, and besides him there was no superiority and 



1 " The name Ulrpoi denotes the personal position of this apostU in tkt building of 

the Chureh of Christ. He was the first of those foundation stones (Eph. ii : 22 ; Rey. xxi : 14) 
on which the liring temple of God was built : this building itself, beginning on the day of Pente- 
cost by the laying of three thousand living stones on this very foundation. That this la the 
simple and only interpretation of the words of our Lonl, the whole usage of the New Testament 
shows : in wliich not doctrines, nor confessions, but mm, arc uniformly the pillars and stonea 
of the spiritual building. See 1 Pet. U: 4-6; 1 Tim. ill: 15; Gal. ii: 9; Eph. U: 20; Ber. 
iii : 12." — Al/ord. Cbm. Matt, xri : 18. 

3 '* Another personal promise to Peter, remarkably fulfilled in his being the first to admit both 
Jews and Gentiles into the Church ; thus using the power of the keys to open the door of aalra- 
tion. '' — il//orri. Com. Matt, xri: 19. 

» Acts ii : 14. 

« Acts X : 94. 

» Vol. 1, p. 550. Kendrick»8 rprisSon. 

• Tertullian (de jejuniis adv. Psych, c. 15,) savs. — ullndlng to Paul's permission (1 Cor. 
z : 25), to eat " whatsoever in sold in the shambl«M," — *' claves macelli tibi tradidit ; " — ' Paul 
has given to you the keys of the moat-market'— meaning free authority to buy and eat what- 
ever is sold there. 
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no ruling, but all were brethren, equal in rights, however unequal in 
their performance of service, or their earning of honor ; so it was his 
id(*a and intention in regard to the practical development of the 
Christian Church through all the ages, that he should still remain, 
though ascended, its invisible yet real and onlj head ; and that its 
membership should permanently stand on the same broad platform of 
essential equality. 

Section 2. The Testimony of the Apostles in regard to Church 

Government 

Passing on now to the Acts of the Apostles, we shall see that they 
bear the most decided testimony that this teaching of Christ was re- 
ceived, and acted upon, by his followers, in the sense which we have 
put upon it. The Christian Church of the first century — so far as 
the fifth book of the New Testament conveys its history — was gov- 
erned, not by Peter, or by any other Apostle, as in Christ's stead ; 
nor by all the Apostles, in their own right, or by any delegation of 
power from Christ ; but by itself, under Christ as its great head ; by 
its entire membership — debating, deciding, doing.^ 

This will be made evident by the examination of those passages 
which contain a record of Church action. In the appointment of 

1 ** The eiMnoe of the Christian community rested on thin : that no one Indlrldoal shoold b« 
the choeenf preeminent organ of the Iloly Spirit for the guidance of the whole ; but all were to 
cooperate, each at his particular position, and with the gifts bestowed on him, one supplying 
what might be wanted by another, for the adrancement of the Christian life and the common 
end.-' — Neander^ Chunk History. Torrey^s Translation. Vol. 1, p. 181. 

" The Jewish and later Catholic antithesid of clergy and laity has no place in Uie apostolie 
age. The ministers, on the one part, are as sinf^ and dependent on redeeming grace as the 
members of the congregations ; and the members, on the other, share equally with the minis- 
ters in the blessings of the gospel, enjoy equal fireedom of access to the throne of grace, and are 
ealled to the same direct communion with Christ, the head of lue whole body." — Sehaff. Huh 
tory of the Christian Churchy A. D. 1-811 ; p. 181. 

*' The assembled people, therefore, elected their own rulers and teachers, or by their tree con- 
tent received such as were nominated to them. They also, by their suCFrages, rt^Jected or con- 
firmed the laws that were proposed by thrir mlers, in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate 
and lapsed brethren, and restored them ; they decided the controyersies and disputes that 
arose ; they hoard and determined the cause of presbyters and deacons ; in a word, the people 
did ererything that is proper for those in whom the supreme power of the community is 

Tested Among all the members of the Church, of whaterer class or condition, there was 

the most perfect equality ; which they manifested by their lore feasts, by the use of the appel- 
lations, Ifrethren and sisters^ and in other ways." — MurdocVs Mosheim^ Vol. 1, pp. 68, 69. 

** All believers in Christ were called brethren and listers, and were such in feeling and tml' 
itjr-^Gueriekt'i MimuaL Shedd's Trans, p. 128. 
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some one in place of Judas,^ it appears that an hundred and twentj 
Church members were present, and Peter, after referring to the &te 
of the apostate, expressed his conviction of tlie necessity that some 
one who was competent, in virtue of a sufficient attendance on Christ's 
teachings, should [yevsadcu — genesthai, * be constituted,' or ' ap- 
pointed *] to be an official witness, with the eleven, of his " resurrec- 
tion." And they [iarriaav dvo — estesan duo, < stood forward,' or 
* selected to stand forward,'] two ; and then, recognizing Christ, who 
had chosen all of the eleven, to be still their Master and Head, and 
entitled to choose now as before,* they prayed hira to exercise his 
choice in the lot by " the whole disposing thereof/' • and then * gave 
forth their lots,' and the lot fell upon Matthias, who was thenceforth 
numbered with the eleven Apostles. 

Mosheim * goes, indeed, so far as to urge that the translation of this 
phrase "gave forth their lots," [tdaxap TiXijQOvg — edokan kHroits'] 
should be ^ they cast their votes ' — making the passage teach that 
the suffi'age of the one hundred and twenty was exercised not merely 
— as it confessedly was — in the selection of the two, but also in 
the subsequent election of the one. And even Chrysostom • sajrs : — 
" Peter did everjrthing here with the common consent ; nothing, by 
his own will and authority. He left the judgment to the multi- 
tude, to secure their respect to the elected, and to free himself fixmi 
every invidious reflection. He did not himself appoint the two, it 
was the act of all." 

Perhaps the real sense of the passage may be cleared by consid- 
ering the nature of their subsequpnt action, which it is natural to 
assume — in the absence of any evidence to the contrary — would be 
in harmony with what was then done. 

We find, then,^ that when it became needful to appoint deacons to 



1 Act« i : K>-26. 

> " If any dement in the Idcft of an apostle b clear and well established, it is that of his hay- 
ing been chosen by the Lord himself. (See Luke ri : 18 ; John ri : 70 ; xiil : 18 ; xy : 10, 19 ; Acta 
i : 2). Indeed the assembly is so firmly convinced of this prerogatiye of the Lord in the ap- 
pointment of an apostle, that they considered the choice of the Lord to have been made already 
(▼er. 24.) ; BO that the lot is only the manifestation of this act of the Lord, which, though ••- 
cxvt to them, was already concluded/' — Saumgarten's ApostoL Hist. Clark's ed. Vol. 1, p. 88. 

* Proverbs xvi : S3. 

* Cbmment. de Rebus Christ, pp. 78-80. 

* Horn. ad. Act. 1, p. 25. 

* Acts Tl: 1-6. 
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aid the apostles in ^ serving tables,** the twelve assembled ^' the multi- 
tude of the disciples," and, having explained the existing necessity, 
said : ^ Brethren, look ye out among you [_imax£\paaOe — episkepsas- 
the'] seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost, and wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint {jaaraatrjaofup — katastesoineny ^ set in 
place,' ^ induct to office,'] over this business. And the saying pleased 
the multitude [navrog tov nJrfiovi — pantos tou plethous^ ' the all 
of the fulness of people,'] and they chose [^e^elB^avio — exelexanto^ 
*' selected out,'] Stephen, etc, etc, whom they set before the apostles ;" 
— for what purpose appears from the record of wliat followed. 
^ And when they [the apostles] had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them " [the deacons] ; not for the purpose of electing them, but by 
way of solemnly inducting them into the office to which they had 
been already chosen by the free suffrage of alL 

In like manner there is collateral evidence that the whole member- 
ship acted in the choice of the messengers or delegates, of the 
churches, as Paul says ^ in honor of Titus, that it was not only true 
that his praise was in the gospel throughout all the churches, but that 
he had also been ^ chosen [xtiQ(nwiidt\is — cheirotonetheisy ' appointed 
by vote of the outstretched hand,'] of the churches to travel " with 
himself. 

So the whole Church appear to have voted in the choice of their 
presbyters or pastors. The authorized EngUsh version indeed says 
of Paul and Barnabas : ^ ^ and when they had ordained them elders 
in every Church, and prayed, with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord, etc," leaving the impression that the elders, or presbyters, 
or pastors, were put over the churches by Paul and Barnabas, in 
right of their apostleship; and without any intimation that those 
churches were even so much as consulted in the matter. But what- 
ever the passage really doe$ mean, it is evident that it does not mean 
this. Nothing is said about ^ ordination " in the Greek. The word 
upon which the real force of the text hinges is xiiQmtmiaa'mg — 
cheirotonesaniiif which limits and defines the action here described 
with reference to the elders. That word is derived from two [x^iq — 
cheir^ and teivta — teino,'] which signify to * stretch out,' or ' lifl up 
the hand,' and it is conceded by all that its original use was to de- 

t20or.Titt: 19. ■ActtziT:28. 
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scribe the method of voting by ' a show of hands,' in the election of 
magistrates by the public assemblies of Athens, and hence its primary 
sense is, to choose by hand-^^ote} It is conceded also that it subse- 
quently took on the secondary sense of electing or appointing in any 
manner,^ The question which must determine its meaning here, is 
then in which of these senses it was used by the author of the Acts ; 
and, in regard to this, commentators have been divided. Many, most 
respectable in philological attainments, and eminent for varied learn- 
ing, have taught that the word was here employed in its primary 
sense.' Others scarcely less eminent, have been equally positive that 
it is used in a secondary sense, and some would even justify our ver- 
sion in translating it by the word ' ordain.' ^ In this contrariety of 
opinion, it seems clear tliat no certainty can be arrived at from the 
study of the etymology of the word alone, and that the only way of 
gaining a reasonable security of its intention here is to compare its 
possible meanings with the circumstances of the case, and settle upon 
that which best maintains the consistency of the Sacred Record. If 
we read it " ordained them elders in every Church," we strain the 
sense of the word beyond any secondary meaning which was natural 
to that time ; we assume, without proof, the previous existence of 
elders (which were now merely ordained) in those churches ; we 
render tautological the account (of seeming public consecration by 



1 See liddell and Scott, Roblnaon, and Soioer ; aim Smiths " Dictionary of Greek and Romaa 
Antiquities/' art. CVirolonia, p. 271 ; al«o Owen's ^^ True Nature of a Gospel Church/- worka. 
Vol. xri, p. G2, where numerous citations are given ftt>m Demosthenes, Thucydides, Aiistopha- 
nei*, etc., showing this use ; also Cohnan's '' Primitire Church," pp. 69-^. 

s See quotations from Philo, Lucian and Maximus Tyrius, in Davidson's " Eccles. Pol. of 
New Test." pp. 201-2. 

s Vox orta ex more Grscorom, qui porrectis manlbus suffragia ferebant. Bexa. in loco. 

** Signiflcat hos sulfraglis delectoe f^isse." ErtumuSy in loco. 

*' Cum suffragiis, sive per suffragia, creassent," id cited by Poole, as the formula in whieh 
agree Pincator, and the Terslons Flacii lUyrici, Tigurina, Pagnini and Piscatoris. — PooU. S^m- 
op9i* CtU. in lo€0. 

* See Luther, Brennius, Hammond, etc., in toco. 

A farther idea is suggested by some in connection with this word, which Is not without in- 
lerext, namely : that its chief signiflcence here is in its conreyal of the gift of the Holy Ghoat 
by the imposition of hands. Ughtfbot says : *' non placet quia in Eccleeiis his recena plantatla 
ac cwTersiff nulli adhuc erant idonei ad MinlRterliim, ni.«i qui per impositionem manuum Apoa- 
tolorum Spiritum Sanctum acceperunt." Okronicon, 97. And Voo\« {Annotations^ AcU.iAt: 
23), says the word means '^ here, to ordain to any oflUce or place ; which might the rather b« 
done by stretching out, or laying on of the hands of the apostles, because by that means Um 
Holy Ghost (or a power of working miracles) was frequently bestowed, (Chap. vMi: 17» 18,) 
vhkh In thoM times waa necauary to authorise their doctrine to the Iniklel world." 
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' prayer,' ' fasting,' and ' commending to the Lord ') which follows ; 
and we throw the narrative out of all natural conneetion wiih tlie ays- 
tem of Church affairs which is elsewhere revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. If we read it *'■ appointed them ciders in every Church," we 
impose (his secondary sense upon the verb upon feehle evidence ; wo 
commit Paul and Bamnbas to a course of policy which is unlike any 
thing recorded of them before or after ; and we make their action 
exceptional both to the spirit and practice of the time, bo far as we 
can gather them from tlie inspired narrative. It is admiltcd that Iha 
verb expresses some action of Paul and Barnabas, and the mo»t rea- 
sonable supposition is that it asserts that they tvperinUnded the elrC' 
tiott of eldera by every Church, and then consecrated them with fast- 
ing and prayer. This llieory does no violence to the verbal integrity 
of the text, while it brings it into liarmony with the genera! tenor of 
the action of the early churches. This explanation is that of many 
ancient and modem scholars,' and, we think, justifies itself to evexy 



1 ^' FoptJloB putom vliglli Mdi nt quid lomulIuoK Acnt, prieilddDt FfeoLm at BiRuboa, 

"InhU DthpT pUc« on iuclJ OEVuioDI, tbeBpoatlM dJd Admit mJ dlnot tb« churched to lue 
thrlr liberty In tbolrihalni. (Vlda Aeti, il' 33. tC; 1 Cur. iri: 3;2Coi.tUI; 10; &iU. Ti:ft) 
If on mil [limmnd tb> Uki Dpniilcnu, lhaiiMttlHidlilpiUouddinct tbtpnplcia tbeir rlgbc, 
«iid twnr thtlr liberty, uqnta tbe«l«UDq at permoat ontaDfllcBi umI emplojqiHnBi nhcb Lbs 
ctanrchH (bfrmHJtDR wrv coimnHd, wbai mwni ii Ihpre to deput bom the proper uid ujukL 
I word In tbia pl«c«. denDtUif DotMn^ but vbat iwb Lbv canunan prmeUpe of 
I Ukstcculoiu!"— Oicn. -Tmc tfaxan sfa GoiptI OuinA." Wirti. Vol. 



r ToUUDOlt. fbrblJ tb* 
part. The apaatk'i aid 



*^ Tbv fpirtt of rimll&T trumrEjonn and tbe ^dctk] 
npporlUoa [Ibat Paul ind Bumbu ulitj without i 
In hppf^ntlaff ui jtpoiUe, tbe company of tbt belif ten ' 

the cue flf dcju-om. neiK« U may U- fiilrly laferrrd tliat the ■ppofnlmout of elder* here t4- 
ttmSri wu Dol Duide eontnry lo Uie vlihut the dledplca.'' — ihitidun. "Sal. Ful. b/ tieia 
T-M. p. 2Uu. 

■' Bot BTcn Ibangb In Ita l»l«r n«ca x'lp^mtir mny luTa Mqolred Iho gmnl idgniaeitloo 
of (heiapnme iuTHtltun nf oAcUU. yet, In lU orla^nnl ■nvpCntlDo. II idgniSnl ui clectlun, bjr 
boldbiB up ol the hand* ; and thi> Klgnlflcalhui li eleuly atabllabed by 2 Cor. tIU ; IB, 19, Id 
be MUl intilTlag In tbt phnaeologi oT the Nn THUmenC BsldM. the traniltiaD tKno the 
oriitlnal to Che iKanduy dguUraclon of the word vaa bnni^I abaat by the couth of puUtk^ 
drrclopmnit, whetraa In the Church not only did there exUb no Auch gnnind fOr the IuIft 
Diagc. but, on the mn[j«ry, aD oppodic iDfliimjce might b> (appond lo b* at wort. Accord- 
injcly. wc must aUov Uut Itolhv ia rljtht, «bni, irlth rogud to the panagc before ua, he inaln- 
talni lh«l tbemoit nattunllnlsfpntatliiiisf x<'|><>TB>4aa»r([a>r«i(,IiaBandt]r UwDOawblull 
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candid mind, as that best fitting all the exigences of the case, while 
distinctly affirming the participation of the entire membership in the 
choice of those who were thus put over them in the Lord. 

Evidentlj, also, the whole Church acted in the discipline of offend-, 
ing members — as Christ had commanded,^ — for Paul says* to the 
Church at Corinth, of a certain offender, " put away fix)m yourselves 
that wicked person." And afterward* he says — apparently refer- 
ring to subsequent action of theirs (caused by his advice) in the same 
case — ^ sufficient unto such a man is this punishment, which was in- 
flicted (yvo toif nXiiopoav — hupo tou pleionon)y 'of the many,' t. e* the 
brotherhood of the voting Church. 

It is equally clear that the whole membership was consulted in 
cases of doubt and difficulty. This was done in regard to Peter,* 
when there was a question whether he had done right in preaching 

Adheres iht cloiett to the orighial acceptation of the word : * they — the two apoeUei — allow 
preebyters to be chosen for the community by Toting.' " — Battmgarten, Apostolic History ^ toI. 
i. p. 456. 

See also Neander. Oeschichte der Pflanx. u. Leit. I, 208f and Simonj die Apostoliseh* G«- 
fneint'und Kirchenverfatsung^ S. 27. 

Dr. Alexander, himMlf a Presbyterian — whom all students of ttie New Testament Greek wUl 
respect as a sound critic — says of this transaction : '* the use of this particular expresBioiii, 
which originally signified the rote of an assembly, docs suffice to Justify us in supposing that 
the method of election was the same as that recorded (Acts vi : 5, 6), where it is explicitly re- 
corded that the people chose the seren, and the twelve ordained them." — Aiexander o» Aet$^ 
rol ii. p. 65. 

Albert Barnes, also a Presbyterian, says on this passage, " probably all Uut is meant by It to 
that they (Paul and Barnabas) pmided in the assembly when the choice was made. It does 
not meui that they appointed them without consulting the Church, but it eridently means 
that they appointed them in the usual way of appointing ofllcers, by the suflhige of the peo- 
ple."— Banw*» Notes OH Acts^ p. 211. 

It is, moreorer, a curious fitct that the old English Bibles long retained, both in their text 
and margin, the recognition of a popular rote in this election of elders. Blatthow llndal says : 
(Rights of the Chr. Church asserted)^ " We read only of the apostles constituting elders by the 
suffrages of the people, which, as it is the genuine signification of the Greek word used, so It to 
accordingly interpreted by Erasmus, Beza, Diodati, and those who translated the Swiss, French, 
Italian, Belgic, and eren English Bibles, till the Episcopal correction, which leares out the 
words * by election,' as well as the marginal notes, which affirm that the Apostles did not 
thrust Pastors into the Church through a lordly superiority, but chose and placed them there 
by the Toice of the congregation." 

Tyndale's translation (A. D. 1684) reads, " And when they had ordened them elders by elee- 
eion in erery congregadon," etc. Cranmer's (A. D. 1639), " And whan they had ordened them 
elders by eUceion in euery congregadon," etc. The Genevan (A. D. 1667), " And when Oiey 
had ordeined them Elders by election in every Churche," etc. This recognition disappears fax 
the Bishop's Bible (1568),^ (for obvious reasons), and fhnn the Rheims version (1682), and found 
no place in the authorised one, dated 1611. 

1 Matt. xTiii : 17. » 2 Cor. U : 6. 

■lCQr.T:ld. « Actszl: 1-18. 
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the Grospel to the Grentiles, and, after they had heard the evidence in 
the case, " they (" the Apostles and brethren/*) held their peace and 
glorified Grod, saying : then hath God also to the Gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life." So when the question arose ^ whether to require 
Grentile converts to be circumcised, we find that Paul and Barnabas 
" were received of the Church and of the Apostles and elders," and 
stated the case ; after which ^ it pleased the Apostles and elders, with 
the whole Churchy to send chosen men of their own company to An- 
tioch," etc. They accordingly chose Judas and Silas — who were 
neither Apostles nor elders, but only ^ chief men among the breth- 
ren " — to go to Antioch, and sent a letter by them, beginning : " the 
Apostles and elders and brethren, send greeting," etc When this 
committee reached Antioch, they called not the officers of the Church, 
merely, together, but to n')S^^og — to plethosj 'the multitude,' and 
delivered them the Epistle, ^ which when they had read, they rejoiced 
for the consolation." Thus the whole book of the Acts is veined by 
like democratic reference to " the brethren," as the court of ultimate 
appeal, and the last residence of the power that was in the Church. 
This same chapter goes on (v. 33) to tell us significantly, that afler 
Judas and Silas had tarried a space at Antioch, ^ they were let go in 
peace, /row the brethren, unto the Apostles." 

The Apostles were, fix)m the specialty of their position, exceptional 
to all rules, yet they seem always careful to throw the weight of their 
influence on the side of popular rights. They counted themselves 
^ less than the least of all saints," and their language to the masses 
of the Church was, " ourselves your servants for Jesus' sake." They 
never claimed supreme authority over the Church because they were 
Apostles, and they taught those chosen of the Church whom they in- 
ducted into office, that it was not their function to be "lords over 
God's heritage," but " ensamples to the flock." They indeed exeiv 
cised, in the beginning, some practical control over the infant 
churches — just as our missionaries do among the heathen now — but 
it appears to have been pro tempore, and to have ceased so soon as those 
churches were in circumstances to enter upon the normal conditions 
of their life. They addressed the membership of the churches as 
"brethren" and "sisters," and when remonstrating with them for 

1 Acts XT : i-81. 
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any irregularitj, it was still with them as " brethren." They treated 
the churches as independent bodies, capable of, and responsible for, 
•elf-goTemment. They reported^ their own Apostolic doings to them, 
ai if they considered themselves amenable to them. 

They addressed in their Epistles the whole body ofheUevers; espe- 
dally when they spoke of matters requiring action. Paul's Epistle 
to the Church at Philippic begins : "' Paul and Timotheus, the ser- 
▼antA of Jesus Christ, to aU the saints in Christ Jesus which are at 
Philippi — with the bishops [that is, pastors] and deacons." The j 
recognized the right of the churches to send out messengers and 
erangelists. They consulted with the churches, and the result of the 
discuiision about circumcision was published in the name of ^the 
Apostles and elders and brethren." They advised the churches to 
settle their own difficulties,' never assuming to adjust them because 
they were Apostles. They laid the whole matter of electing officers 
and disciplining offenders upon the churches — functions whose very 
nature involved in this action of theirs the most radical and convino- 
ing testimony that they believed the membership of the Church to be^ 
under Christ, the ultimate residence of Ecclesiastical power. Tliey 
appear even to have devolved the administration of Christian ordi- 
nances upon the pastors of the individual churches. Paul thanks 
God that he personally baptized very few. Peter did not, himself, 
baptize Cornelius, or his companions.' 

The Apostles, clearly filled a peculiar, self-limiting and temporary 
office. They had the oversight of the planting of churches, and the 
care of them in their first immaturity. Paul speaks of himself as 
burdened — not with the bishopric of some particular territory, but 
with " that which cometh upon me daily, the care of aU the churches.^ 
The same appears to have been true of his brethren, all — separately 
and together, wherever Clirist might call, and however Christ might 
guide — laboring " for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ." Chrysostom 
says,* " the Apostles were constituted of God first-men [* overseers,* 
* leaders *J not of separate cities and nations, but off were entrusted 
with the world:* When they died, they left the churches to go on in 



1 8eeAct«xl:l-18;xlT:26,27,eie. » Actex: 48. 

•ICor.Ti: 1-8. « A* cited by Campbdl, Leo. p. 776. 
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this line of democratic life which they evidently felt that Christ had 
prompted, and which they had, clearly, labored to promote. 

Placing this now by the side of those deductions from our Saviour^s 
teachings which we have already made, we seem to get very clear 
and sufficient evidence that the Christian Church, as it went forth 
from the immediate impress of the Saviour and his inspired foUow* 
ers, on its divine mission of preaching the Grospel to every creature, 
was essentially democratic, or Congregational, in form — recognizing 
no power of ruling above its membership below Christ still its Great 
Head ; its few and simple offices being offices of service and not of 
mastership ; and its presiding and controlling spirit one of fraternity, 
simplicity, and universal responsibility. 

Section 3. The Testimony of History in favor of Congregation- 

aliim. 

As this Church of churches went abroad on its holy mission, it 
would naturally go in the spirit of its founders, and repeat every- 
where the model of its original in its earliest home. Gieseler ^ says, 
*^ the new churches out of Palestine formed themselves after the pat- 
tern of the mother Church in Jerusalem/' and all the earliest and 
most trustworthy authorities which have come down to us .confirm 
'his words, and indicate that the democratic platform continued to be 
characteristic of the Church until it was modified, in the second and 
third centuries afler Christ, by the invasion of alien elements. It is 
not our purpose here to anticipate the full discussion of particulars, 
which is subsequently proposed under their separate heads. It is 
sufficient, at this stage of the discussion, to quote the testimony of one 
every way competent to form a judgment, who has studied the sub- 
ject of Christian Antiquities, in their bearing upon Church govern- 
ment, with more tireless zeal and exhaustive research, than perhaps 
any other living man,' and who sums up the result, under this head, 
as follows : — " These [early Christian] churches, wherever formed, 
became separate and independent bodies, competent to appoint their 
own officers, and to administer their own government, without refer- 
ence or subordination to any central authority or foreign power. No 

I DaTidfon*! TnuMlatlon, t. 1. p. 90. < B«t. Ljman Cokmaii, D. D. 
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fiu;t connected with the history of the primitive churches is more fbllj 
established or more generallj conceded." ^ 

It was not till the latter half of the second century after Christ, 
when the fervor of the piety of the Apostolic age had began to cool, 
that the office and title of bishop, — in any sense correspondent to 
any thing now suggested by that name — begin to show themselves 
in the history of the Church, and then they appear to have come in 
as the choice between two evils.' The formation of a sacerdotal 
caste, claiming for themselves prerogatives and authority like those of 
the Jewish priesthood, followed; until the people were stripped of 
the right of the election of their pastors,' ecclesiastical officers were 
multiplied, and, by the desire of ambitious men among the clergy to 
acquire power — favored by the fact that their superior culture nec- 
essarily gave them great influence over a comparatively illiterate 
C*hnrch membership — the order of the Church was gradually swayed 
fixxn the simple democracy of Jerusalem and Antioch ' clean over ' to 
the nK>narchic abominations of the Papacy. 

Neighboring churches were first consolidated into one bishopric, 
then aggregated bishoprics grew into a vast hierarchy, which over- 
came all popular resistance, and settled itself securely for centuries 
at Rome, giving birth there to those monstrous and malignant here- 
sies of doctrine, and those mournful and miserable immoralities of life, 
which, raying out gloom upon the general mind and heart, brought on 
the long night of " the dark ages." 



I ** Ancient Chri«tianity exemplified." Chap. ri. sec. 4. p. 9i5. 

* Jerome (lired A. D. 8S1-420) fuggnssts that the idea of a standing officer, called a bishop, 
reeorted to as an expedient to quell the unchristian dissensions which had arisen among 
the clergy. He says : — 

" Idem est ergo presbyter, qui episcopus ; et antequam diaboll instinctu, studia in religjkme 
fl«rent, et diceretur in populis ; ego sum Pauli ; ego, Apollo, ego autem Cepha, communi prea- 
byteriorum consilio ecclesis gubemabantur. Poetquam rero, unusquisque eoe, quoe bapti- 
MTerat suoa putabat ease, non Christ!, In toto orbe docretum est, ut unus de presbyteris electua 
■nperponeretur cateris, ad quem omnis ecclesice cura pertineret et schiamatum ■«»wi<w^ toUe- 
rentur.** — Cmnment. on Tit. i. 5 Opera, torn. ix. fol. 246. 

s It is remarkable that a trace of this original Congrpgationallsm, eren to this day, maintains 
and justifies itself in the rery ritual of the Papal system ; since the Bishop is made to say, while 
ordaining a priest : * it was not without good reason that the fiithers had ordained that the advicM 
o/the people should be taken in the election of those persons who were to serve at the attar; to th« 
end that, baring glren assent to their ordination, they might the more readily yield obedience to 
those who were so ordained ' ['* Neque enim fhistra a patribus Institutum, ut de electlone illo> 
mm qui ad regimen altaris adhibendi sunt, consulatur etiam populus," etc.]. — Pontif. Rom, 
IkOrdima. Pnt./ol. 88. 
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The fact was long unknown to the world, yet there seems to be 
good evidence that in the vallejs of the Ck)ttian Alps, a little band, 
known since the twelfth century as * the Waldenses,* successfully re- 
sisted this invasion of Papal corruption, and maintained their position 
against all persecution.^ They were the faithful ones to whom Milton 
makes such stirring reference in his thirteenth Sonnet : — 

"Avenge, Lord, thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans. 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who, having learned thy way. 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe." 

But, with this exception, ^ darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people," until the Reformation dawned upon a world 
that — largely Christian as it was, in name — resembled that Chris- 
tian world on which the Apostles closed their dying eyes scarcely so 
much as the bittern-haunted solitudes of the wilderness of Mount 
Seir to-day resemble that magnificent Petra which dwelt so proudly in 
the clefts of the rocks, centering the caravans of Arabia, and Persia, 
and Egypt, and Syria, and overflowing with the wealth of the Orient. 

Moreover, Luther and his immediate coworkers in this Reformation 
were so engrossed by the consideration of the religious errors of Ro- 
manism, as a system of personal salvation for guilty and lost men, 
and so intent upon restoring the doctrine of justification by faith alone 



1 They claim to hare inherited their leligloii, with their lands, from the primitire Christians. 
The * Nobta Leyezon ' (A. D. 1100) ; Moneta, * Contra Catharo* et VaUeiues,* Lib. t. p. 406, 
(A. D. 1240) ; and Beinems, ' De Seeti* Antiquorum Haretieorum^^ c. 4. Bib. Pair. VoL iT. 
(A. D. 12&0) bear witnev that the sect which they caU " Vaudte," and " Lombardl Pauperas," 
and which was beyond qaestion identical with those whom we call the Waldenses, made the 
same claim, six and seren hundred years ago, which Uiey now make, of direct deaoent from the 
primltiTe Choieh withoui alloy from the Papaey. 
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to its ancient and Scriptural place before the people, that thej seem, 
for a time, to have overlooked the fact that the organic oonstitutioa 
of the Church had been changed from its original simplicitj quite as 
much as the great doctrines of faith ; with the related fact that those 
very errors of doctrine had come in through tlie door opened for them 
bj those organic modifications. Nor ought we to forget that the first 
Reformers were so dependent upon the cooperation and protection of 
the secular arm of kings, princes, and nobles, who would have frowned 
upon any attempt to introduce radical reform into the outward struc- 
ture of the existing Church, that thcj may readily have felt that, if 
any effort in that direction were desirable, the time had not yet come 
when it could be wisely attempted. It was only when further expe- 
rience had taught the truly pious that a hierarchy with the doctrine 
of justification by faith could be just as tyrannical as a hierarchy 
without it, and tliat any comfortable and equitable enjoyment of the 
individual right of thought and action was beyond hope so long as 
the working processes of the Church remained what they were ; that 
the philosophy of the connection between the outward form and the 
inward life of religion began to be reasoned out, and men, reading 
their Bibles anew with this point specially in mind, at length made 
the startling discovery that the genuine Church of the New Testa- 
ment — that pure and simple democracy which Christ gathered about 
himself, and which the Apostles nurtured, and which both bequeathed 
to the future as the instrument of its regeneration, — no longer had 
visible existence among men. 

From the day of Wickliffe — in Milton's words, " honored of God 
to be the first preacher of a general Reformation to all Europe," and 
since Milton's day affirmed to be " the modem discoverer of the doc- 
trines of Congregational dissent"^ — there were persons in England 
seeking this great truth, if haply they might feel afler it and find it. 
The Baptists ^ date the origin of their existence as a denomination, 
among those days, and those investigations. There can be little 
question, however, that this discovery was most fully made by the 
English Puritans. Attempting to organize their own religious life 
in accordance with it, at Scrooby and elsewhere, the English hierarchy 
drove them out with violence. They cast about for a country where 



1 London and Westminster JUviiw. No. 1. 1887. * Beloher'i *^ B«UgIoa8 DenomiiiAtioni.'' 
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they might reproduce the Apostolic model, and attempt to bring men 
badk to its understanding and imitation. Fourteen years before the 
company which John Robinson had trained and sent forth from Ley- 
den with his blessing, landed on the rock of Plymouth, they had band- 
ed themselv^ together into a Congregational Church,^ — the mother 
Church of New England — on those principles, hinted at in the pre- 
vious chapter, which have g^ven so much of vitality and of victory 
to the reformed religion in this land, and which, gradually leavening 
the lump of modem Society, have inwrought themselves into the reli- 
gious life of the age to that extent which has been indicated in the 
statistics ahready given. 

Section 4. Proof frtrnt Scripture and Reason of the Truth of the 
Esuntial Principles of Congregationalism, 

Having thus glanced at the teachings of Christ and his apostles, 
and the history of the churches founded by them, and so taken pre- 
paratory notice of the general drift of the four Gospels, and the Book 
of the Acts, and the state of the facts, in the direction of the cardinal 
doctrines of Congregationalism, we are now prepared, more intelli- 
gently, for a more rigid inquiry how far its essential and distinguish- 
ing features bear the complexion of common sense, and of that word 
of our God which is to stand forever ? 

We may safely take the seminal Congregational principle — that 
the Bible, rightly interpreted, is our only and sufficient guide — foi: 
granted, and proceed to test those doctrines which, under the guidance 
of that principle, the system announces as imperative upon men. In 
doing so, it wiU be convenient to follow the order in which they have 
been already announced — (pp. 2, 3, 4). 

I. Ant company of people believing themselves to be, 

AND publicly PROPESSINO THEMSELVES TO BE CHRISTIANS, AS- 
sociated by voluntary compact, on gospel principles, for 
Christian work and worship, is a true Church of Christ. 

Here are four distinct points, namely : 

1. A true Church must be composed of those who believe them- 
selves to be, and publicly profess to be. Christians. 

1 Hanter*! " loimden of mm P^jmoath." p. 89. 
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2. To constitute a true Church, these professedlj Christiaii per- 
sona must he united together, on Gospel principles, hj voluntaiy com- 
pact, or covenant. 

3. That covenant must he for purposes of Christian woiiL and 
worship. 

4. Every such company of professing Christians, united by such a 
covenant, for Christian work and worship, is a true Church of Christ. 

1. A true Church mutt he compaed of those who ieUeve themsehes to 
be, and publicity pro/ess to be, Christians} 

They must believe themselves to be Christians, or their movement 
towaixl a Church estate becomes stamped at once with hypocrisy or 
total misapprehension. They must profess themselves to be Chris- 
tians — and do so publicly — because the very idea of a Church in- 
volves the idea of confessing Christ before men ; ' of letting the light 
of their piety shine before men, that God may be glorified. That 
such hopeful piety in its members is essential to the existence of a 
true Church, will appear to be true from the testimony of seTeral 
classes of passages. 

(1.) From those texts which describe the Church as being a hofy 
body. Such as : — 

Heb. xii : 23. The Greneral Assembly and Church of the first 
bom, which are written in heaven. 

Acts ii : 47. And the Lord added to the Church daily such as 
should be saved. 

1 *' Now how nuurrelloiu a thing ts it, and lamentable withal, that amongst Chrlstlaiia, any 
should be found so &r at odds with Christian holiness, as to think that others than appaivntlj 
holy, at the least, deserved admittance into the fellowship of Christ's Church, and therewith of 
Christ ! Do, or can, the gracious promises of Qod made to the Church, the hearenly Mwlmi 
due to the Church, the seals of divine grace given to the Church, appertain to otiien than 
such?"— JbAn Robinson. Works. Vol. iii. p. 66, 

*^ Both the Scriptures, and common reason teach, that whomsoeTer the Lord doth call, and on 
to, and in any special work or employment, he doth in a special manner separate and watuXUf 
them thereunto. And so the Church, being to be employed in the special service ci Ood, to tha 
glory of his special love, and mercy in thdr happiness, a|^d to show forth his Tirtoet, mast bo 
of such persons, as, by and in whom, he will, and may thus be worshipped and gtocifled.'' — 
Ibid. Vol. Hi, p. 127. 

**£5( societas fiddium^ quia idem illud in professione constituit Eceleslam Tlslbilem, quod 
interna et reali sua natura constituit Ecclesiam mysticam ; id wt^es." Ametius^ MtduU, 
TTieol. Lib. Prim. Cap. zxxil. sec. 7. 

'* By a visible Church, we are to understand a society of visible MtnU." — Bmnumi. YoL t. 
p. 444. 

* UaU. z: 82 ; Luke zii: 8; Matt, t: 16, etc. 
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Bom. ii : 29. But he is a Jew which is one inwardlj ; and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter ; 
whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

(2.) From those which describe the vital union between Christ and 
the Church. , Such as : — 

John XV : 5. I am the vine, ye are the branches, etc. 

1 Ck)r. vi : 15. Know ye not that your bodies are the members of 
Christ? 

Eph. i : 22, 23. And hath put all things under his feet, and gave 
him to be the head over all things to the Church, which is his body, 
etc 

Eph. ii : 20-22. And are built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer stone ; in 
whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord : in whom ye also are builded together, etc 

(3.) From those which announce the design which Christ has in 
regard to the Church Such as : — 

Titus ii : 14. Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works. 

^ Eph. V : 25, 26. Even as Christ also loved the Church and gave 
himself for it ; that he might sanctify and cleanse it . . . that he might 
present it to himself a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 

(4.) From those which affirm a radical distinction between the 
Church and the world. Such as : — 

2 Cor. vi : 14-18. For what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with darkness? 
and what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what part hath he that 
belicveth with an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols ? for ye are the temple of the living Grod . . . where- 
fore come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
etc. 

Eph. v: 11. Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them. 

2 John : 10, 11. If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God-speed : 
for he that biddeth him Grod-speed is partaker of his evil deeds. 
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(5.) From those tohich require such preparation for the reeepdon 
of Church orcUnanees as only believers can have. Such as:-^ 

Acts ii : 38. Repent and be baptized. 

1 Cor. V : 8. Let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but with the unleayeiied 
bread of sincerity and truth. 

1 Ck)r. xi: 27-29. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, 
and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guiltj of the 
body and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so 
let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to bimiy^H> 
not discerning the Lord's body. 

(6.) From those which require the discipline of unworthy memberWm 
Such as : — 

1 Cor. v: 11-13. But now I have written unto you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covet- 
ous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; with 
such a one, no, not to eat. • • . Therefore put- away fiom among 
yourselves that wicked person. 

2 Thcss. iii : 6. Withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly. 

Tit. iii : 10. A man that is a heretic, after the first and second 
admonition, reject. 

To these might be added, also, that great class of texts which rep* 
resent the Church as the Christianizing element in human society ; 
as the ' salt of the earth/ the ' light of the world,' the * pilhur and 
ground of the truth,' etc. But it is hardly necessary to multiply 
proofs of so plain a point If the Church is appointed to be pecul* 
iarly a holy body, if its members are to be united to Christ by the 
bond of a living faith, if Christ's design for the Church involves holi- 
ness in its membership, if it is to be radically distinguished from the 
world, if only believers can rightly partake of its ordinances, and if 
the unworthy in its ranks are to be cut off; it becomes very clear 
that only those who believe and profess to be Christians have any 
right to its privileges, or any share in its promises. The worldly- 
minded man, however correct in outward morality, has no place there. 
His salt is without savor. The light that is in him is darkness. The 
idea that all persons who live a life outwardly reputable, or who have 
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great respect for Christian things, or who — to use the language of 
the Methodist "Discipline,"* — have merely a "desire of salvation," 
may rightly belong to the Church, was not an Apostolic, as it is not a 
Scriptural idea,^ but was begotten in the day when the Church and 
the world b^an to fintemize. 

2. 7b constitute a true Ohurek^ these profesudly Christian people 
mtist be united together by voluntary compact^ or covenant} 

The necessity for this arises out of the very nature of things. A 
Church is an organization. But every organization must have some 
organizing bond. The very act of associating implies a purpose, and 
the act of associating for a purpose implies some mutual understand- 
ing of, and agreement in, that purpose, and such understanding and 
agreement is a covenant — express or implied ; written, verbal, or of 
inference. 

God bound his people to himself and to each other, in the olden 
time, by covenants, references to which are scattered along the pages 
of both Old Testament and New.^ And there are many Biblical 
principles and precepts which imply that it is God's will for his chil- 
is noetriMt and DiKipiinetfUMMettiodiitEiiiMopy church.'* so. 1866, pp. S7| 28. 

i ** A Choreh, oonslstiiig of the iiuUiexliniiutto hum of a natioii, where Uie great miOorltj 
Ymif no aemblanoe of Chrietian character, would hare astounded the earlj Ihthen ; though 
their auoeeaeon were hj degrees ikmWariied, but not always reeonoUed, to the mtoefaleroua 
p erre ia k m of tenne." — Bnuuu. "2Vo<. o/Barly Chunk." p. 142. 

** There is no eridence hi the New Testament of the tenn Ecdetia erer behig applied to a Tisl- 
hle baptlaed eodety eoosisUng of a mlied multitude, godJijr and ungodlj.'' — DanitUan, " Ecd, 
FoL fifths New 2Vst.'* p. ISO. 

s «( That whereby the Church is as a etfy compatied together, is the Corenanf — /oAn Dav- 
eiQwn'j " Power nf OongregtUioruU Chttrehei asserted and vindicattd.** p. 87. 

** Mutnall cQifimantfngand contoderatlngof the Satote in the fellowihlpof the fldth according 
to the order of the Gospel, is that which giree constitution and being to a Tisible Church." ~ 
Honker's ^* Survey of the Sttmmt of Churth DiJc^.'* p. 46. 

" For the Joyning of ftithftill Christians into the l^Uowsliip and estate of a Church, we llnde not 
in Scripture that God hath done it any other way then by entering all of them together (as 
OM man) htto an holy Corrnant with himselfo.'' John Cmo»*s " Way ^fthe Chmkes.^^ p. 2. 

** Corpus sumus de cooscientia religlonis, et disdpUna dlTinltate, et speiTbckre."— TVitnl- 
Ua». Apol. 89. Tills Is misquoted by John Wise, who adds " whereas such a body, or religious 
society, could not be united but by a corenant ; he (TertulUan) caUs it a corenant of hope, be- 
cause the principal respect therehi was had unto the things hoped ibr." —John Wiu^s ** Vindi- 
colwm." p. 8, Id. 1772. 

<* Vinculum hoe mi/aduSf nl ezpressum, Tel impUdtum."— ilmejiiM, Lib. i. Cbp. zxzii : 15. 

** Materia EoclesisB, sunt tum communiter vocati, et in fadus gratia recepti. WoUebiuSf 
Ub. 1. Cap. xxw : 10. 

« Gen. z?tt:7j Ixod. zzzIt : 97 ; Dent It: 18, is: 11, ndx: 12; Josh. xxIt: 16-36 ;Neh.ix: 
88 j Ps. eitt: IS; Bom. Is: 4: OaL Hi: 17, It: 24; 1^. II: 12 ; Bob. litt: 7, etc. 
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dren to become united, as a covenant, onlj, would unite them* 
Church is a ' city/ a ^ house/ a ^ bodj fitlj joined together and com- 
pacted ; ' a ' body ' in which tliere should be no ' schism.' Its acts 
are directed to be such as implj the union of its members in cove- 
nant ; otherwise it could not ^ withdraw ' itself ' from eveiy brother 
tliat walketh disorderly/ nor Move the brotherhood,' nor 'walk by 
the same rule/ nor ' mind the same thing.' 

8. This covenant must he for purposes of Christian work and wcr* 
ship} 

Good people affiliated for good purposes are not a Church, unless 
those purposes are distinctively Church purposes ; that is, unless thej 
aim directly at the promotion of the worship and service of God on 
Earth. This is evidently true in itself, and it finds proof in all which 
the Scriptures say of the churches of Christ Turning to the first 
admission of members to the Christian Church after the ascensioo,* 
we see that they * that gladly received the word ' were baptized and 
' added to the Lord ; ' that they ' continued steadfastly in the Apos- 
tles' doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayer/ 
So the uniting one's self to the Church is called * ' confessing Christ 
before men/ that is, publicly pledging one's self to personal faith in 
Christ, and a life of obedience to him. It is laid down as the duty of 
the members of the Church,^ to < consider one another, to provoke onto 
love, and to good works ; not forsaking the assembling of themselvea 
together.' All which (coincident with the whole tenor of the Gios- 
pel) goes to show that when men form a Church or join themselvei 
to one, they enter into a covenant for sacred purposes ; — the mainte- 
nance of all Christian doctrines, the practice of all Christian dutj, 
the salvation of men and the glory of God. 

4. Every such company of professing Christians^ so united by coo* 
enantfor Christian work and worship^ is a true Church of ChrisL* 

1 " Chrbt, belieTcd on and conftmed. Is the rock wherenpon a particular Tiiible Churab if ( 

built." — JbAn Davenport. ^^Fower of Oimgregational Ckwrcku tnndicaud.^^ p. 10. 
s Acts U : 41-46. 
< Matt x: 32. 
4 IIeb.x:24,25. 

s "Thisweholdandafflnn, that a compaaj, consisting thoogb but of two or three, npaimttd 
from the world— wlietlier unchristian or aati'Chcistian— and gatiiered into Uw namo of Clulit 
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This will be seen to be trae from two consideradons. 

(1.) Fnm the Scriptural use of the ward * Church: The Greek 
word tKuhicia — • ekklistOy is derived from a verb meaning * to 
call out,' and hence, 'to assemble,' and is the word that had been 
long in use at Athens to signify the general assembly of the citi- 
zens, in which they met to discuss and determine upon matters 
of pubUc interest;. — regularly about four times a month, and, on 
occasions of sudden importance, whenever summoned by express 
for that purpose.* The word is used in -three senses in the New 
Testament 

(a.) It eometimes has this primary meaning; as in the account of 
the tumultuous gathering at Ephesus, where the *town clerk' says:* 
'^ if ye inquire any thing concerning other matters, it shall be de- 
termined in a lawful assembly^* ^aad he dismissed the assembly.'' 
Stephen seems to have used it in much the same general sense 
of ' a gathered multitude,' where he said of Moses,* ^ this is he that 
was in the htxhjijia, in the wilderness, with the angel," etc 

(&) It is sometimes used to describe the general assembly of ChriS' 
Han people on earth — the Church universal Thus, in these pas- 
sages: — 

^God hath set some in the Churchj first aposUes, secondarily 
prophets," etc* 

by a oovfenant nuule to walk in all the ways of God known nnto them, ia a Chnrch, and ao hath 
the whole power of Christ." <.-JbA» Robinson. Works^ Vol. U. p. 122. 

** And for the gathering of a Church I do tell yon, that in what place soeTer, by what means 
foerer, whether by preaching the Goepel by a true minister, by a fidse minister, by no minister, 
or by reading and conference, or by any other means of publishing it, two or three iUthAil peo- 
ple do arise, separating themselTcs from the world into the fellowship of the Gospel, and coto- 
nant of Abraham, they are a Ghuroh truly gathered, though marer ao wwk,*' etc. — Brid. Vol. 
U. p. 282. 

" JErery c ongr egation or aaawnbly of men, ordhtarOy joined together in the worahip of God, ia 
% true ▼iaible Church of Christ." — Bradthaw't ''English Puritanism.'' Neal, Vol. i. p. 428. 

** A congregation, or particular Church, is a aoeiety of belieTera Joined together by a special 
band among themaelTea, fer the oonatant ezerdae of the communion of aainta among them- 
aalTea." — iliMsiia, MeduU. Tkeol. Cap. xjodi. Sec. 6. 

** The Tisible Chureh state which Christ hath faiBtituted under the New Testament, oonaiata 
In an eapedal aoeiety, or oongragation of prollMaed belieTera."— JoAn Owen. Works. VoL u. 
p. 282. 

'' Sed ubi tresy Sooleaia eat, Uoet laid."— IkrtuUian. De Exhor. Out. Sec. 7. 
1 See Article BeeUsiay in 8mith*a '' Dictionary of Greek and Eoman Antiquitfaa." p. 489. 
Also Hermann's " PoUtSoal Antlquitiea," Seo'a 126, 128. 
i Acts 3dz : 8M1. 4 1 Gor. zU: 28. 

SActaTU:88. 
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^ I persecuted the Church of God, and wasted it," etc^ 

^ Head over all things to the Church.^ * 

^ The general assembly and Church of the first bom, which are 
written in heaven," etc.* 

(c.) lu ma$i distinct and frequent sense is, however^ thai of an as- 
sembly of Christians in a particular place : that is ; a local Chuicli* 
Thus we read of: — 

" The Church which was at Jerusalem." * 

^ A whole year they assembled themselves with the Church [m 
Antioch] and taught," etc* 

In like manner we find mention of the Church at Cenchrea,* that 
at Corinth,^ and those at Ephesus,' Laodicea,* Thessalonica,** Smyrna,** 
Pergamos," Thyatira," Sardis,^* and Philadelphia." 

We find, also, the same use of the word in its plural form in manj 
passages ; ^* such as, ^ the churches had rest throughout all Judea, and 
Galilee, and Samaria," etc,^^ "the churches of Galatia,"" "the churehss 
of Macedonia," » " the churches of Asia," » and, indefinitely, « the 
churches of the Gentiles." ^ 

So, again, we have mention made of " the Church," in " the house " 
of Priscilla and Aquila ; ^ that in the " house " of Nymphas ; * and 
that in the " house " of Philemon.** 

There is no record of the use of this word ixxXrfijia by Christ him- 
self, except upon two occasions. One was when he said to Peter, 



10*1.1:18. •R«T. 111:14. 

i£ph. 1:23. lo 1 TIhm.I: 1; aThMf.i: 1. 

<neb. xil:23. UReT. 11:8. 

« Acta Till : 1, zi : 23. U R«t. U : 12. 

» Acts xl : 28. U Rev. U : 18. 

• Rom. XTi: 1. 1« R«t. lU: 1. 

T 1 Cor. 1 : 2 ; 2 Cor. 1 : 1. U Ber. Ill : 7. 

< R«T. ii : 1. 

M A local Church la alao dearly implied^ though not mentloiied bj naina, In B amari a (Aeli 
Tlli: 5), DamaMni8(Act8lx: 10-19), Lydda ( Acts ix : 82), Saron ( Acta Ix : 85), Joppa(Aetifac: 
»3-88), Ceaarea (Acta x : 44-48), Antioch in Piaidla) Acta xiii : 14-M), leonium (Acta sir : 1-4, 
21-23), Lystra (Acta XTi:2), Derbe (Acta xTi:l, 2), PhiUppi (Acta xri: 12-40). Baraa (AeH 
xtU : 10-14), Troaa (Acta xx : 6-11), Tyre (Acta xxi : 4), Ptolemaia (Acta xxl : 7)» PateoU (Aoli 
xxTiii : 13, 14), Rome (Acta xxTiU ; 14-16), Goloaae (Coloaa. 1 : 2), UterapoUa (Coloa It : 18), 
Babylon (1 Pet. t : 18). 

17 Acta ix : 31. & Rom. xri : 4. 

KlCor. xTi:l,Gal.i:2. » Rom. xri : 8, 6, 1 Ow. xri : lA. 

M 2 Cor. Till : 1. » Col. It : 16. 

»1 Cor. XTi: 19. liPhlLTia. 
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•^upon this rock will I build my Church;"^ and the other where he 
Instructed his disciples, if one of his followers should have cause of 
complaint against another, and other suitable efforts to remove the 
difficulty should fail, to ^ tell it unto the Churchy and if he neglect to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man, and a pub- 
lican." ' On the first of these occasions he clearly referred to the 
Church universal, and to his great work of human redemption. On 
the second, he, as clearly, could not have referred to the Church uni- 
versal, and the only natural inference is that -7- looking forward to the 
time when his followers on earth should be crystallized into local 
churches — he framed this law to meet their necessities in those 
churches, through all coming time, and meant for them to take the 
comfort of his gracious promise : ^ where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." * 

The weight of New Testament authority, then, seems clearly to 
decide that the ordinary and natural meaning of the word ixxhjaia 
is that of a local body of believers associated for the enjoyment of 
Christian privileges, and the performance of Christian duty.* If this 



1 Bfatt. xTi: 18. > Matt, xriii: 17. * Matt, xriii: 20. 

* ** The word Eedesia [In the New Tcetament] dgnlflee, either the whole Christlftii Church — 
the total ntunber of belieTeiB, Ibrming one body under one head ; or a dngle Church, or Chria- 
tian societj." — Acaiid^. ^^FkuUiiig a$ui Draitung of the Christian Chwreh.^* Amer. edit. p. 
92, note. 

** The term * Church ' dgnlflee a number of beUerera habitually awwmWInff Ibr the worship of 
Ood in one place. . . . The word nniftnmly bears thle signiflcation when applied to any of the 
separate assemblies of Christ's serrants on Burth." — XkivufMrn. ^^EceUsiauieal Pol, of New 

ivs(." pp. 68, eo. 

" These things bdag so plainly, posltlTely, and frequently asserted In the Scripture, It cannot 
be questionable unto any impartial mind but that particular churches or congregations are of 
dlTine institution, and consequently that unto them the whole power and priTHege of the 
Church doth belong ; for If they do not so, whateTer they are, churches they are not.'* — JbAn 
Owen. *^ Inquiry into the ortfiiia/, etc., of Evangelieal Churches.** Works. (Edit 1861) Vol. xT. 
p. 277. 

*» Its uSiB [the word £!eelMia] as signifying the ndnlsters of reUgkm In distinction from the peo- 
ple, or as embracing all the persons prafisssing Christianity in a proTlnce or nation, is unknown 
to the sacred Seriptttrst. Wa read in the New Testament of the Church «U JenuaUm^ of the 
Church in the house iif ^riseilla and Aquila^ and of the churches in Judeta and the churches in 
Oaiaiia ; but we meet with no such phrase as the Church of JudiBa, or the Church of Galatla. 
This application of the term was reserved until the time when Christianity beeame established 
as a* part and parcel* of the kingdoms of this world.'*— FoafAoii. ** Causes qf ths Corruption 
of Chnstianity." p. 408. 

'^The Greek word Aeiesto, which the New Testament, after the Septnaglnt, tmpk^, and 
which we translate Churchy was adopted by the Latins, who dsrlred saered tenns, as well as 
ideas, fttm the Qrsdu. To thsn (he word being In ftoiSUar use, was known to stgntfy a con- 

d 
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be 80, then any company of believers so associated, have a right to 
hold themselves to be an ixxJjjcia — a true Church of Christy in the 
place of their abode. 

(2.) This view is confirmed and established hy the chvums eonnd^ 
eration that the precepts enjoined upon the primitive churches^ and the 
functions assigned to them by Christ and his apostles^ were such om 
implied^ and could only consist with^ the action of independent local 
bodies. 

The Scriptural exhortations to Christian fidelity, and usefulness, 
imply such free opportunities for labor, as local and independent 
churches only can furnish. The responsibilities that are set forth, are 
such as could rightly rest only on the members of such churches. 

It is easy to see that the method of discipline for offenders whidi 
our Saviour prescribed would be both unnatural and absurd, if at- 
tempted to be carried out in any Church having any form other than 
that of a local associate body of believers ; while it is plain that, In 
such a body, it becomes most sensible, suitable, and sufficient 

So also of the elective franchise. When we come, further on, to 
consider the fact that the Divinely ordained method of Church ac- 
tion is for the whole brotherhood to cast their votes for Church officers, 
and in regard to the management of all Church affairs, we shall be 
able to set in a strong light the unscripturalness of any theory of the 
Christian Church, which does not involve the direct and responsible 
participation of all of the brotherhood in its affairs. 

We conclude, then, that any company of professing Christians, as- 
sociated by voluntary covenant, on Grospel principles, for Christian 
work and worship, is thereby constituted a true Church of Christ. 

11. Such ▲ CnuRcn — as a rule — should include only 

THOSE WHO CAN /CONVENIENTLY WORSHIP AND LABOR TOGETHER, 
AND WATCH OVER EACH OTHER.^ 



gtfgation. Thia idea perrftdM all the earUent Erclf«ia«tical writiiigii, though tmuUtknifl hmm 
frequently milled their readers." — Benmeu. " THeolot^y of the Eariy Chunk." p. 188. 

Ir»iMPu«, M late M the fourth quarter of the eecond century (Contra H m i MO , Uh. 2, Oap. 
xxxi. Sec. 2), u«M the word in this aeuM ; vpeaking of the Chureh •* gari riwov,^* or, M tha 
Latin tranriation giree the phraae, *' ea, qu« est in quoquo loco." — Opera. {StassueVs iM»- 
iion, A. D. 178A.) Vol. i. p. ItU. 

1 '' We, OD the contiary, eo Judge, that no particular Church under the NewTMuMBt| o^lU 
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This accords with what we shall find to be one prominent element 
in the manifestation of the divine idea of the constitution of the 
Church on earth, namely, that of an organization which shall 
place each mdividual believer in direct contact, on the one hand 
(in the way of responsibility), with his ascended Lord, and on the 
other (in the way of labor), with that practical every-day work 
for the salvation of men and the glory of (rod, which the Church 
must perform in order to be ^ the salt of the earth,' and ' the pillar 



to eonslit of more members than can meet together in one pUoe." — John Robinson. Works. 
Vol. m. p. 12. 

** The Church miut not exceed the quftntitj luid compeM of one congregation. For the 
Church mu«t meet ordinarily together with their ofl&cers," etc. — John Davenport. *^ Power of 
Cong. Churches vindicated." p. 66. 

*' Such cohabitation ia required, which is neoesnry fbr the diapenaation of Qod'a ordinances, 
the adminiatration of Church censures, for otherwise, the end of the covenant would be made 
frustrate, and the benefit of the whole pr^udiced.'* — Hooker's ^^ Survey." p. 49. 

*' Neque est eoclesia hsso a Deo instituta propria NationaUs, Prorincialis ant Dioeoesana (quae 
fbrmsB fuerunt ab hominibus introductas ad exemplar cirilis regiminis, pnesertim Romani) 
sed Parochialis, vel unius congregationis, c^jus membra inter se combinantur, et ordinarie con* 
Teniunt uno in loco ad publicum religionis exercitium." — Amesius. MeduU. Theol. Cap. 
zxxix. Sec. 22. 

" To such a body " — a partiei^ Church — " how many members may be added, is not lim- 
ited expressly in the word, onely it is provided in the word, that they be no more than that all 
may meet in one congregation, that o/i may heare^ and all majf be edified. For the Apostle so 
deseribeth the whole Church as meeting in one place. 1 Cor xiv : 28. But if all cannot heare, 
all cannot be edified. Besides the Apostle requireth, that when the Church meeteth together 
for the celebrating of the Lord's Supper, theff shall tarry one for another^ 1 Cor. xi : 88, which 
argueth the Church indued with onely ordinary oflioers, should consist of no greater number 
then that all might partake together of the hordes Supper in one congregation^ and therefore 
such Parishes as consist of 15,000, though they were all fit materialls for Church fellowship, 
yet ought to be divided into muiy churches, as too large for one. When the hive is too fhU, 
bees swarme into a new hive ; so should such excessive numbers of Christians issue forth into 
more churches. Whence it appeareth to be an error, to say there is no limitation or distinc- 
tion of Parishes, meaning of churches (jure divino\ for though a precise quotient, a number 
of hundreds and thousands be not limited to every Church, yet such a number is limited as 
fldleth not below seven^ nor riseth above the bulke of one congregation^ and such a congregation 
wherein all may meete^ and all may heare^ and all may partake^ and oA may be edifisd together.'^ 
— JbAn Cotton. ^^Way of the Ckurehes." pp. 68, 54. 

" Wherefore, no society that doth pot congregate, the whole body whereof doth not meet 
together, to act its powers and duties, is a Church, or may be so caUed, whatever sort of body 
or corporation it may be." — John Owen. ^^ Inquiry y" etc Works. Vol. xv. p. 270. 

"I appeal to all authentic Greek writers— Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, So- 
crates, etc, — out of whom plentifhl allegations may be brought, all of them showing that this 
word Eeelesia did ever signify only one assembly^ and never a dispersed multitude, holding 
many ordinary ut meetings in remote places, as diocesan and larger churches do. Now accord- 
ing to these, and other Greeks, living <n the Apostle's days, do the Apostles speak." — Henry 
Jacob's ''Attestation." (A. D. 1618.) p. 200. 

" The matter of the Church, in respect of its quantity, ought not to be of greater number 
than may ordinarily meet together conveniently in one place, nor ordinarily fower than may 
eonventeatlj cany on Chnrch mA»"^ Cambridge Batform. Ch^. iii. Sect. 4. 
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and ground of the truth.' Unless each Christian is a member of a 
Church which naturally draws him into direct connection with all ita 
services, so as to lay upon him his share of acoountableness to the 
Great Head for every vote that is taken, and of participatioo in everj 
labor that is attempted ; that idea cannot be reached, and that higheat 
degree of development of the Christian life, which is inseparable fixxn 
it, cannot be realized. . 

We have seen that this is the most prominent suggestion of the 
term Ixxhjcia (ekklisia). In more than sixty instances this word is 
used in the New Testament under circumstances which natuxallj im- 
ply a single congregation of believers. 

Moreover, as many as thiriy-five different churches are — directly 
or indirectly — referred to by name in the New Testament, in addi- 
tion to the general mention of churches ' throughout all Judea, and 
Galilee, and Samaria/ ^ ' through Syria, and Cilicia,' * the ' churches 
of Asia,' * etc When we consider how soon after Christian churches 
began to be formed at all, this language was used, we aro naturally 
led to the conclusion that the apostles and their colaborers were ac- 
customed to organize a Church in every place where they found be- 
lievers enough to associate themselves together for that purpose. 
This inference gains force when we consider that some of these 
churches were undoubtedly sufficiently near each other to have readily 
permitted their fusion into one, if it had not been thought essential to 
include in a single Church no morc believers than could regularly and 
conveniently unite together in the enjo3rment of its privileges and the 
performance of its duties. For example, Cenchrea was the port lind 
suburb of Corinth, yet there werc churches at both places. Hier»- 
polis was visible from the theatre of Laodioea, and Colosse was near 
— some think directly between — them;^ while Nymphas* appears 
to have lived in, or near, Laodicea, and it is almost certain that Phil- 
emon was a resident of Colosse.* So that there is the strongest prob- 
ability that these five churches — at Ilierapolis, Laodicea, Colosse, 
and those in the houses of Nymphas and Philemon — were all situated 
within a very few miles, probably within eye-shot, of each other; 



lAct8ix:81. t Acts ZY : 40, 41. < 1 Cor. Zfi: IS. 

« See Dr. WUliam Smitb'f Dietioiiary of ttie Bible. Art. "Hurapohi.** 
» Cokm. It : 15. 

• Philem. T : 10} ColoM. ir : 9. Oncalmiif wm a CoIohUo, uid the obriow pnnaRptiM to 
that thej btloofed to the Mine place. 
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near enough, at least, to demonstrate, by the fact of their individual 
existence, that it was the aim of the Apostles to include within a 
given Church only those who could conveniently and regularly as- 
semble together to share its duties. 

W^ are, of course, aware that it has been objected to this view that 
the churches at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus and Corinth must have 
been too lai^e to be gathered into any one room. But, although 
many thousands of Jews believed at Jerusalem, a very large propor- 
tion of them were converted at the time of the Pentecost, which as- 
sembled the representatives of the entire nation in the metropolis, so 
that we are without information as to the number of residents of Je- 
rusalem who became Christians, while we are expressly told that the 
multitude that heard were 'out of every nation under heaven,'^ — 
* Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia, and in Judea, and Cappedocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia, 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians ; ' * 
and it is settled by Inspiration that the resident Church at Jerusalem 
did meet <all with one accord in Solomon's porch,'* and did act 
Congregationally together; — in the choice of deacons, in hearing 
delegates from Antioch, and sending ' chosen men ' thither. So we 
find that Saul and Barnabas 'assembled themselves with the 
Church'^ at Antioch during 'a whole year,' and that when Saul 
and Barnabas returned from the missionary journey on which they 
had been sent from Antioch, ' they gathered the Church together,' * 
and ' rehearsed all that God had done with them.' And, at a later 
period, when the delegation from Jerusalem went down to Antioch, 
'they gathered the multitude'" of the Antiochean Church 'to- 
gether,' before they 'delivered the Epistle.' ' With regard to 

iActiU:5. •Aet8T:12. SAetBziT:27. 

t Acta U: 10. * Acts zi: 26. • Acts zy: 80. 

T " Antioch, tlM eapttal of Sjito, where the diseiplei of Jem, attnctiug by their namben the 
public attention, were flrat called Chriatlans, ia shown by the letters of Ignatius, to hare had, in 
the second century, but one congregation of the fkithfuL It was still one in the days of Tbeo- 
philus. When its bishop, Paul of Samosata, was, towards the end of the second century, d»> 
posed, he reftued to resign the churches* kouu — not houses. Carthage was a kind of AfHoaa 
Rome, and eqjoyed the services of the most eminent men ; but both Tertullian and Cyprlaa 
speak of only one coogragation, which chose its bishop, Cypiian, by public acclamation, in the 
third century. Alexandria, an immense city, the seat of what may be called the first Christian 
uniTendty, contained, in Oilgen's time, but one oongrsgation It was not till the end of the 
third oeatury that «• raid of ChdatlaiiB in the aoElnnM sobnitw of a dty in Vgy]pi| hftTing aap- 
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Ephesus, we find no hint in PauFs Epistle to that Church that it dif- 
fered, in this respect, from other churches, but many precepts whi<^ 
would be most natural if it did not so differ ; and, as to the Church at 
Corinth, it is clear that Paul twice recognizes it as one homogeneooB 
body when he says : — ^^ when je come together, therefore, into one 
place,'' etc.,^ and ^ if, therefore, the whole Chi^rch be come together 
into one place," etc.* 

When we add to these considerations the remembrance of the fiust 
that it would be always inconvenient and unnatural, and oflen impos- 
sible, to carry into effect Gospel discipline in any Church, ot to elect 
its officers and carry on its government by the action of the whole 
body, unless it is of that size that all of its members can meet to dis- 
cuss its affairs and decide upon them ; we have sufficient evidenee. 
that the Scriptural theory of a Church is of one composed only of 
80 many members as can conveniently act together in the perform- 
ance of its functions. 

m. Evert membeb of such a CnuRcn has equal essen- 
tial RIGHTS, POWERS, AND PRIVILEGES, WITH EVERY OTHER 
(except so far as THE NeW TESTAMENT AND COMMON SENSE 
MAKE SOME SPECIAL ABRIDGMENT IN THE CASE OF FEMALE AND 
YOUTHFUL members) ; AND THE MEMBERSHIP TOGETHER, BY MA- 
JORITY VOTE, HAVE THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF CHOOSING ALL 
NECESSARY OFFICERS, OF ADMITTING, DISMISSING, AND DISCIPLIN- 
ING THEIR OWN MEMBERS, AND OF TRANSACTING ALL OTHER 
APPROPRIATE BUSINESS OF A CHRISTIAN ChURCH. 

Here are two points : — 

1. Every member of a Congregational Church has equal essential 
rights, powers, and privileges with every other member. 

2. The membership, by majority vote, have the right and duty rf 
choosing all necessary officers, admitting, dismissing, and disciplining 
members, and transacting all other appropriate business of a Chris- 
tian Church. 

1. ^very member of a Cfongregational Church has equal tumUUd 



arate places, not called churches, but owayo}ya(y ttfnagogues ; and not Ibr 

Lord's day, but on Wednesdays and Fridays, when they conrened ibr pvayir, [ 

Tii. c. 80] or held prayer-meetings. — Bennett. ** Theology of the Early Ckt, OterdL* fb 

1 I Cor. zi : 20. 

tl0or.ziT:28. 
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righiSf powers, and privileges with every other member. This is the 
dictate of reason in regard to the membership of a body constituted 
as the Church is. Its members — however diverse in natural powers, 
or in point of intellectual attainments, or social position — all come 
into it upon the same conditions, make the same promises, and seek 
the same ends. All stand upon an equality before God as to their 
need of salvation, as to the way of salvation, and as to the duties of 
salvation. The king and the beggar must alike ' repent and be con- 
verted ' before they can offer themselves as suitable candidates for 
admission to the Church — both passing into 4t through the same 
< strait gate.' And, when entered^ both must depend with the same 
humility upon the same grace, for daily sustenance in the divine life. 
Of the two, indeed, the king will be apt to need most grace, and be in 
greatest danger of falling, because of the sorer temptations which, from 
his position, will be likely to ' beset him behind and before.' So that 
there will be nothing in the fact that, in one aspect of his life, he is a 
king, to give him any preeminence in the Church over his brother, 
who, in one aspect of his life, is a beggar. They stand before God 
together there as sinful men for whom Christ died, to be compara- 
tively estimated not by their worldly station, but ^ according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of fiuth.' And if this will be 
true of them, it will be true of all. 

The same conclusion follows from the voluntary, associate, charac- 
ter of the Church, considered as an organization. It is expressly 
confederated on the basis of equality among its members ; and on 
that basis every member — as the rule — must necessarily have the 
same rights, powers, and privileges as every other. 

This view the Scriptures confirm. They nowhere hint any rea- 
son for, or Divine intention of, any inequality of privilege in the 
Church. But they expressly state that the ' multitude ' ^ was accus- 
tomed to gather together for action on business requiring action, and 
that it was when it 'seemed good'^ to 'the whole Church' — be- 
ing ' assembled ¥nth one accord ' — that action followed. 

The only exception to this is the express curtailment, by Paul, of 
some portion of the prerogatives of females ; with such practical modi- 
flcatioii as good sense may suggest in the case of very young and in- 
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experienced members — which exceptions will be sabeeqnently 
sidered in another connection.^ 

2. The membership, by majority vote, hate the right and dtU^ €f 
choosing all necessary officers^ of admitting, disciplining, and di%mi§ 
sing members, and transacting aU other appropriate bueineMt of a 
Christian Church.^ 

This follows inevitably from the very theory and oonstitatioa of 
the body, and is abundantly established by Scriptural aathoritj. 

(1.) The right and duty to choose all necessary officers. The rigiil 
of an equal voice in the election of the officers of the body, ia ooe of 
the inherent rights of the membership of every such voluntary aaso- 
dation as — in one aspect of it — every Church is. And if we tmn 
to the New Testament, we find that the membership of the primitiTe 



1 See Chap. UL 

t «< Christ hath gtren thl* powvr to iwelTe In, or cnt off, any membtr, to the whole bodj to- 
gether of eTei7 Christian eongregation, and not to any one member Hiart, or to mote ocMBk- 
bers,'^ etc.— Cbn/euum of Low Courntj/ BxiUs. Hanlmry, Vol I. p. 06. 

" Erery particular society of Ttsible professors agreeing to walk together In the ikith uui evder 
of the Gospel, is a complete Church, and has ftill power within itself to elect and ordain all 
Chnrch offlcers, to exclude all offenders, and to do all other acts relating to the edllloatioB muS 
well-being of the Church." — Saroy Ckm/euion. Neat, Vol. 11. p. 178. 

*' Nor may any person be added to the Church as a prirate member, bat by the coBMnt of 
the Church,'* etc. Ibid. p. 179. 

Cambridge Platform says Church power is in the hands of the ** brethren tnmtSij and lai- 
mediately from Christ.'' Chap. ▼. Sect. 2. 

See, also, an eloquent passage — too extended to be quoted here — in John BoMnMai^ an- 
•wer to Bernard. iror4». Vol. U. pp. 140, 141. 

** The subordinate ordinary power of acting Church aflkirs, in the order appointed 1^ Jeeoi 
Christ, for attainment of the ends of Church communion, is giren by Christ to a Tlslhle eoiH 
gregatlon of confederate belierers, as the first and proper sutject of it." — JeAn Dmvtmffm t, 
^^Power of Congrfgational CkunkeSy'^'' etc. p. 90. 

" Wee do not carry on matters, either by the overmling poten of lA« Frtthftenf^ or hj tiie 
eonsent oS the major part of the Church, but by the generall and joynt oooeent of all 
the members of the Church ; for we read in the Acts of the Apostles, the PrimitiTB Chnvoh 
(which is a pattern for succeeding ages) carried all their administrations, huoBviiaid^, that 
Is, with one accord. Acts 11 : 46, as beoometh the Church of Ood ; which ought to be «f ens 
hearty and one sou/, of one mindy and one judgement^ and all to speak the same thing* Acti 
It : 32 ; 1 Cor 1 : 10 ; PhU. U : 2, 8." John Cotton's '" Way oftkt ChurduM.'* p. 94. 

" A particular Church or congregatioa of saints, professing the ikith, taken indeflnltely iir 
any Chnrch (one as well as another), is the first sul^t of all the Church ofllces, with all their 
spfarituall gifts and power, which Christ hath given to be executed amongst them,'* ete. Mm 
CottonU "JTeyes of the Kingdom^" eU. p. 67. 

" The people, or fraternity, under the gospel, are the first snt^t of power.*' — JbAn Wtes. 
** Vindiration of the Goremment of New England Churches." (Ed. 1772.) p. 44. 

" The administratlTe power in each Church is the Toice of its mi\}ority, from which tliere is 
no appeal, except by the consent of both parties, and even then simply in the spirit of 9aMtnf 
tlon." — Vau^n's " CongregationalUm ; or the Polity of Independent Oiwrches viewtd In reto- 
tioH to the staU and tendencies qf Modem Society," London. 1S42. Sdfdit. p. 8. 
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chinches hdd and exercised this right The Church at Jerusalem 
chose a twelfth apostle to be the successor of Judas ; ^ and this was 
done by vote of the whole brotherhood, as we have before shown.' 
In like manner we have seen that the brotherhood chose the seven 
deacons ; * their presbyters or pastors ; ^ and the messengers to Antioch.' 
In &ct there is no record in the New Testament of any other method 
of electing Church officers than by vote of the whole brotherhood, nor 
do we know of any precept, or even hint, looking in any other direction. 
(2.) The right to admit and dismiss members. Somebody, and 
somebody who has intelligence, time, and opportunity, must have this 
right, or that fundamental principle that they only are entitled to 
membership who give credible evidence of piety, could not be main- 
tained; nor could transfers be made from one Church to another. 
And from the democratic form of the Church, this power would natu- 
rally inhere in the entire membership. Furthermore, the power of 
choosing officers, which are the greater; involves and includes the 
power of choosing private members which are the less. It is clear, 
moreover, that it was not enough * for Barnabas to be satisfied of 
Paul's worthiness ; but the fears of < the brethren ' had to be allayed 
concerning him, before he could enter into fellowship with them* 
And, in the presence of the strong presumption in favor of the resi- 
dence of this power of admission in the hands of the membership, and 
the absence of all hint of its residence elsewhere, we think that the 
matter is made Scripturally clear by the fact — which will be pres- 
ently set forth — that the power of casting out of the Church is ex- 
pressly lodged in the body of covenanted believers. It is a familiar, 
and a sound maxim — ejusdem est potestatis aperire et claiiderej insti" 
tuere et destituere ;^ and its application in this case would settle the 
question that as the membership are expressly commanded to act in 
excision, with them must lie the power of admission, as well. 

(3.) The right to discipline and exclude members. Here the Scrip- 
ture is so explicit, and even minute in its directions, that there is 
room for no reasonable doubt as to the divine intention. As we have 
already seen," Christ most expressly committed the duty of discipline 
in every Church to its members, and made their decision final.* And 

1 Acts i : 15-28. a See page 16. * See page 19. 

t See page 14 « See page 16. • Acte ix : 2&-80. 

T '* The Mmepoww that caa open, can thai; that can lat up, caa let down.'* 
• Sea page 9. • lOor. rtlS; SOor.ii: 6. 
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we find many passages which were evidently intended to fltuniibite 
the membership to the performance of this disagreeable and most 
solemn duty, in some of its lighter or severer aspects. Such is the 
following ; — ^ Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them which cwue 
divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned^ 
and avoid them."^ So the passage,' directing the Corinthian brethren 
not to ^ company ' with certain offenders, saying ^ do not ye judge 
them that are within," (that is, in the Church), and closing ^ there- 
fore put away from among yourselves tliat wicked person," is in point 
So is that," beginning ^ now we command you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly," etc, and that in the Epistle to 
Titus ;^ — ^ A man that is an heretic, aflcr the first and second admo- 
nition, reject," etc It will not be denied that all these preeepta are 
addressed to < the brethren ' of the churches — and not to any Bishop, 
or other Church officer, nor to any Session, Presbytery, or other 
Church court — and the conclusion becomes inevitable, that the 
whole right and duty of that form of Church action which is OOQ- 
templated by and provided for in them, is solely with ' the brethren.' 
Paul — as if to remove any lingering doubt tliat the responsibihty was 
upon the membership, and upon them all, — distinctly says,'^ it most 
be, when they " are gathered together,*' that they ** deliver such a one 
unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the Spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus." This, Paul elsewhere • calls 
" a punishment infiicted [vno tdov nknovtav — hupo ton pleiondn] of 
the many," or, as we familiarly say, ' by the crowd.' — " Thus," says 
John Davenport,^ upon this passage, " he establisheth their power to 
bind, and teacheth them how to use it ; and, in like manner, he ex- 
horteth them, upon the man's repentance, to turn the key, and to 
open the door of Christian liberties to him, and to loose him from the 
former censure, by forgiving him, in a legal, or judicial sense" 

Thus Christ's minute commands, with Apostolic precepts, and the 
obvious practice of the Primitive churches, unite to put beyond a 
doubt the fact that the power of *• the keys ' in discipline — to its last 
results — is vested in the brotherhood of the Church. 



iRom. XTi:17. <8Them.lU:6. tlCor-Ttl-^. 

• 1 Cor. T : 9-18. « TitoR iU : 10. • 2 Cor. tt : 6. 

T " Power of Congrtgational Chunhei asserted and vindicated.'*^ p. 131. 
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(4.) The right to tnxMaci aU other appropriate hisiness of a 
Christian Church, This right to transact all business that is inci- 
dental to the functions of Church life — being subordinate to those 
rights which are vital to that life — must follow from them. If the 
membership are empowered to admit, dismiss and discipline their 
own members, and to elect their officers, they must have the lesser 
right to do all other needful things. And the fact of the actual ex- 
ercise 6f such subordinate rights by the membership, is Scripturally 
shown by cases already referred to,^ where the entire body was con- 
sulted by the Apostles themselves, in cases of doubt and difficulty.^ 

rv. Evert such Church is independent of any outward 

JURISDICTION OR CONTROL — WHETHER FROM POPES, PATRI- 
ARCHS, Archbishops, Bishops, or others assuming to be 

VICEGERENTS OF ChRIST ; FROM ANY ASSEMBLIES, SyNODS, PrES- 

byteries, Conventions, Conferences, Associations or Coun- 
cils, ASSUMING to speak IN THE NAME OF *THB ChURCH'; 
or from other churches — BEING ANSWERABLE DIRECTLY 
AND ONLY TO ChRIST ITS HEAD: AND EVERY SUCH ChURCH IS 
ON A LEVEL OF INHERENT GENUINENESS, DIGNITY, AND AUTHOR- 
ITY WITH EVERY OTHER ChURCH ON EARTH.* 



1 See iMges 18, 19. t Acta zi : 1-18, zy : ^Si, etc. 

* *^ Althongh all the churchce were, io this flnt stage of ChrUtianity, united together in one 
common bond of fidth and lore, and were, in erery respect, ready to promote the interest and 
wellkre of each other by a reciprocal interchange of good offices, yet, with regard to government 
and internal economy, every individual Church considered itself as an independent com- 
munity, none of them ever looking beyond the circle of its own members for assistance, or 
recognizing any sort of external influence or authority. Neither in the New Testament, nor in 
any ancient doctiment whatever, do we find any thing recorded from which it might be inferred 
that any of the minor churches were at all dependent on, or loolced up for direction to, those 
of greater magnitude or consequence." — Moskeim. De Rebus Christ. Sett i. Sec. 48. 

** Christus vero sic Instituit Eoclealam, nt a sese semper pendetit, tan^uam a capite." — Jims- 
sius. MeduU. Tkeol. lib. L Cap. zxxii. Sec. 25. 

'* Christ has not subjected any Church to any other superior ecclesiastical Jurisdiction than 
that which Is within ItatU." -^ Bradshaw's *' English Puritanism.^' Chap. U. Art. 4. 

*' The Lord Jesus is the king of his Church alone, upon whose shoulders the government is, 
and unto whom all power Is given in heaven and earth." — J<^n Robinson. Works. Vol. ii. 
p. 110. 

'^ The truth is, a particular congregation (Church) is the highest tribunall. . . . If difficulties 
arise . . . the counsell of other churches should be sought to clear the truth, but the power 
. . ; rests still in the congregation, where Christ placed \t:'^Hooker's '* Acnwy." Part iv. p. la 

" Every particular ordinary congregation of Ikithfril people ... is a true or proper visible 
Ohiiidi,/ifr< divmo^ — h{jr rl^t ftom Gtod. Bvny such congregation here, and everywhere, is 
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Here are two main points :«- 

1. Eveiy Congregational Church is, by divine right, indepeodenl 
of all control from without, except that of Christ its Head. 

2. Every Congregational Church is on a level of inherent gen- 
nineness, dignity, and authority, with every other Church on eartlu 

1. Every Congregational Church Uj by divine righty independgmt 
ofaU control from without^ except that of Christ itt head. 

(1.) There is no Biblical precept conferring any control aver Ae 
local Church upon any man or body of men. Those directioDs which 
Paul gave with reference to subjection to 'prindpalities and powen,'^ 
have sometimes been twisted in that direction, as if the Apostle were 
then persuading Church members to submit to a Bishop or a Pope, 
rather than admonishing citizens toward a due subordination to the 
laws of the land. And the two precepts in the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (w. 7, 17), have been claimed, by Fapiatv 
and others, as establishing the right of a hierarchy to the obedience 



endned with powvr immedbitely flrom Christ, to gorern itself eecledMtioally, or sptxitoallj.'*— 
HtKnf Jacob's ^^Rtatontfor Rf/orming Chmrk of England." Hanimrjf. Vol. i. p. VBL 

" Erery Church hath power of goremment in, and by itselfe ; and do Choxeh, or oAmh, 
have power orer one another but by way of adrice or counaaila." -^Ltcl^ford'M ^^lUum DmA 
Mf." Mbm. mat. CoU. Third Series. Vol. iii. p. 74. 

*^ A Congregational Church is, by the institution of Christ, a part of the mflltent vlAlt 
Church." — Cambridge Platform, Oh^. ii. Sec. 6. 

** Christ's gospel churches in their fraternities are not such cyphers as they stand in sobs 
men's accounts ; but are really and truly proper bodies, ftiU of powers, and anttioritjas, tar tht 
goremment of themselTes, and all their concerns, as all democracies are." — Joh» Wim, ** fm- 
dieation of Oowmmtnt of New Engiamd Churches." (Bd. 1722.) p. 66. 

'* Neither were they [the early churelies] stAordimaU to one another. Noeaami^ of this sob* 
crdination has yet been adduced from the New Testament. Eren those called mother«havdhMp 
■uch as were at Jerusalem and Antioch, did not claim excluriTe power orer others. ML 
distinct independent Societies." — Davidson. **£cd. Pol. New Test." p. 186. 

** The churches constituted on this stricUy Toluntary principle, and thus wholly 
in their character, were churches possessing each a separate and independent chacaotar.' 
Yaughan. ** Causes of the Corruption of Christianity." p. 408. 

" Independence and equality fbrmed the basis of their [the churches] internal c oti rt t to » 
tion." — GiMon. ''Decline and FaU of the Roman Empire." Smith's Edit. Vol. U. p. 191. 

*' The exigences of the Christian Church can never be such as to legitimate, mneh lea to 
render it wise, to erect any body of men into a standing Judioatoiy over them.'* — iVss. Aifsi. 
** Convention Strmon." (A. D. 1761.) p. 91. 

«« Nothing in the history of the primitlre churches Is more Ineontrorertible, than the fta4 
of their absolute independence, one of another. It Is attested by the highest historical aathoiw 
Itles, and appears to be generaUy oonoeded by Episcopal authors themselves."— CWttna»'# 
^'Apostolieai and Primitive Owrch." 8d Edit. 1868. p. 50. 

•' The sereral churches an altogether independent of one another."— CUms's ''Ntw 
tand Tkeocratf." p. 68. 

t Titos ill: 1. 
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of the churches. But those precepts dearlj refer to the relation of 
the members of a Church to its own Christian teachers, and not to 
its subordination to any external authoritj — whether of one or of 
many. 

The first (v, 7): — "Remember them that have the rule over you,** 
18 explained by the clause succeeding : " who have spoken unto you 
the Word of God ; wha»e fcdth follow^ considering the end of their 
conversation." The words translated " that have the rule over you," 
\x^ ^ovfieroov viniv — tan higoumenbn humbn\y rather mean 'your 
teachers or leaders in fidth,' and the reference — involved in the 
word ' remember/ — apparently is to those who were already dead, 
whose example was to be had in constant and affectionate imitation, 
as both a stimulus and a guide.^ So that there is not here the remot- 
est reference to any ' rule ' over the Church at all ; as our translation 
(prepared by prelates) wrongly suggests. 

The other verse (v. 17), unquestionably does make allusicNQ to rul- 



1 ** He first eeta bdknre the Jews the example of thoee by whom they had been taught ; and 
he seems especially to speak of thoee who had sealed the doetrine delifered by them, by their 
own blood," etc. — Calvm. ComnufU. in loco. 

** Sanctitatem in omnl Tita ezhibnerunt, et in ea pemtiterant ad mortem nsque .... Hano 
aanctitatem per fldem aeeeperant atque serraTerant ; qnare Tidete eandem fldem zetineatis, ut 
par sit et Tester ezitos." — GrotiMs. Oomnuni. in loco. 

*'• By the deecription following, it is evident that the Apostle here intends all that had spoken 
or preached the word of God unto them, wheUier apostles, oTangelists, or pastors, who had 
BOW fln<*h^ their ooiuse,'* ete. — /oAn Owen. Comnumt. in loco. 

** That is, calling to mind the peaeeftil and happy death of those religioas teachers among 
yon, who gare yon instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their ikith ; that is, perse- 
vere in your Christian protesion, as they did, to the Tvy end of life."— Shtart. Comment, 
in loco. 

** Here dead teachers are intended ; as appears from the word Mrn^evc^crt, ftam. the past 

lense of iX&Xnoap, and especially from the following part of the sentence The reference 

isimii to be to thoee holy preachers of the gospel, like Stephen and James (Acts rii : 60, 60, 
zii : 2), who died for Christ : * remember them and consider their deaths, in order to imitate 
their steadfestness in the feith.* " — 8amp$on. Comment, in loco. 

** We shall hare to ondnrstand a reftvence to such men as Stephen, James the son of Zebe- 
dee, and James the yoonger, who was stoned in a tumult, A. D. 62, — men whoee death was 
known to the readers, and whom they eren now doubtless acknowledge as hyo^itsvei.^^ — 
JBBbnrd. Comment, in loco, 

*' Innuit ergo doetores ex primis Christi testflras et mMMtoUs, eorumTe diseipulis et sodis, 
gni paulo ante decesterantf Tel Jam Jamqne deoessuri erant." — Bengel. Gnomon, in loco. 

** Bemember them that were your leaders, who gpclkt to you the Word of God ; look upon 
the end of their life, and lUlow the example of their feith."— Cbnyfrton cmd Howton. {New 
translation.) ''Ufe and Epu. 8t. PmU.» Vtot 4to Edit. Vol. ii. p. 647. 

" The sentiment hers is, that the proper remembrance of those now deceased who were onc« 
our spiritual instructors and guides, should be allowed to have an important i»«injwn^ in 
tnduring us to lead a holy Mfe." —James. Comment, in loco, ^ 



|i! 
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ing %n the Church, but not to ruling aver %L Our translation sajs, 
^ obey them tluit have the rule over you, and submit yourselves ; for 
they watch for your souls, as they that must give account, that thej 
may do it with joy, and not with grief; for that is unprofitable for 
you." But here again, " them that liave the rule over you," is roig 
rjyovnivoti tfuov [tois higoumenois humdn']^ signifying, as before, sim- 
ply the spiritual teachers, ar guides, of the Church, whose proper aa- 
thority over them ' in the word and doctrine,' its members are bound 
to recognize and respect^ That those ordinary ministers of religion 
who labor in, and with, a Church, are here intended, and not any hie- 
rarchy without, is made evident by the declaration that the ' guides ' 
referred to, arc those which ' watch for souls,' which ' watching ' was 
assigned to Timothy,^ as a part of his work as an Evangelist ; and 
they are to 'watch' not as those who are to reign over the Church and 



1 *( Doubly fbolbih are the Papist*, who from thceo words conflnn the tyraniiy of their < 
Idol : *• the Spirit bids us obediently to receiTe the doctrine of goodly and fldthfU BJahc^M, m»J{ 
to obey their wholc«ome counsels ; he bids us also to honor them.* But how does tlik Skmr 
mere apes of Bishops? '' — Ccdvin. Comment, in loco. 

*' The rulers, or guides, here intended, were the ordinary elders, or oSoen ct the duuoh. 
which were then settled among them.-' — John Owen. Comment, in loco. 

*' Obey your leaders and be subject to them ; for they watch over your aonls, •• 
who must giro an account/' — Stuart. {New transkuion.) in loco. 

** Ihroper attention and obedience to spiritual guides is here incaleated,*' eto. — 
CbmmenS. in loco. 

*^ Doctoribus deAinctis memoriam praestate (r. 7,) riventlbus obedientiam Obadits te 

lis, quso prsecipiunt vobis tanquam salutaria ; concedtte, etiam ubi ridentur pluaculom po«ta* 

lare Auditores debent ductoribus suis obedire et coneedercy ut cum gandio," etc. — . 

gel. Gnomon, in loco. 

** In the former Tcrse the Apostle exhorts them to remember those who had been their 
ers, and to imitate their &ith ; in this he exhorts them to obey the leaders they now hsMl, 
to submit to their authority in all matters of doctrine and discipline, on the ground that thegr 
watched for their souls, and should hate to give an account of their conduct to Qod. If thii 
conduct were improper, thoy miut give in their report before the great tribunal with grief; 
but tn it must be giren : if holy and pure, they would gire it in with joy. It is an awftd eon- 
■idvration that many pastors who had lured their flocks as their own souls, shall be obl|g«l to 
accuse them before God for either having r^}ected or neglected the great aalration.*' — Admtm 
Qarke. Chmment. in loeo. 

*' Render unto them that are your leaders obedience and submission ; ibr they^ od thair 
part, watch for the good at your souls, as those that must give account ; that they may keep 
their watch with Joy and not with lamentation ; for that would be unprofitable for yoo.*' — 
Chmybeare and Howson. {New translation.) Vol. U. p. 548. 

** Qchorrhet euren Fdhrem und folget ihnen ; denn sie wachen (iber eure Seden, aJs dfe 
einst Rtfchenschafl geben soUen,'' etc. — De Wette's tranitation^ tn loco. 

** The rvfeirnce here is to their religious teachers, .... and the doctrine is, that subordio^ 
tioo i* nectesary to the welikre of the Churrh, and that there ought to be a dispositioa to 
yield all proper obedience to those who are sot owr us in the Lord.-' — Bamu. OnmmmU, 
in loco. 

t Slim. It: 6. « 
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call t^ to an account, but as themselves 'they that must give account ' 
to the Great Head, for the faithfulness with which they have led 
and fed their flock ' like a shepherd.' 

So thaty'rightlj read, neither of these precepts suggests anj ruling 
over a Church from without, except that of Christ, in his Word and 
by his Spirit, ever shaping that ruling that is within it, to the praise 
and the glory of his name. 

(2.) There is no evidence Jitmished hy the Scriptures of the exer' 
cise of any outward control over the primitive churches. We have 
already seen (pp. 19, 20), that the Apostles neither claimed nor exer- 
cised such control over those churches which they had founded. There 
is no record of the assumption, or exercise of such control by any 
other man or body of men. And we shall more clearly see how ad- 
verse the supposition of any such control is to the facts in the case, 
when we come to the particular consideration of those texts which are 
urged — as indirect evidence — on its behalf. 

(3.) The whole drift of the New Testament is in a direction oppo- 
site to any theory of control over the individual Church. Not only 
did the individual churches, in obedience to Apostolic counsel, and 
under the Apostolic eye, perform untrammelled all the functions of 
their Church life ; but the sole responsibility of their life and labor 
was laid and left upon them by Christ and his Apostles, who every- 
where recognized the right and duty of ' the brethren ' to make final 
decision upon all matters. Men, from reading the New Testament 
alone, could hardly be led to conceive of any supremacy, whether of 
one or many, over that local ^kklesia, whose 'works ' and ' labor ' and 
'patience* had — among others — this praise; — "thou hast tried 
them which say they are Apostles and are not, and hast found them 
liars." 1 

(4.) The general arguments of the advocates of some external juriS' 
diction over the local churches do not sustain that doctrine. A late 
earnest writer in the interest of the Papacy, has argued that since 
the Church must have some government, and Christ does not himself 
visibly preside over it, he must have delegated his power either to 
some one man, to an order of men, or to the whole Church collectively. 
The former and latter suppositions he throws out as insufficient for the 

lRiif.ii:a. 
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duties to be peiformed, incxmsistent with His rights as the founder of 
the in8tituti<»i, and incompatible with the end intended ; and then 
draws the conclusion that the power of the Church was actually vested, 
bj its Great Head, in '< several offices, in due subordination to each 
other/* all centering in the occupant of the Papal chair.^ But this 
argument is most evidently founded upon a low view of the power of 
truth over the minds of men, and a complete ignoring of the possibil- 
ity of that constant influence by Christ himself over the affairs of his 
kingdom on earth, which his own words, 'Lo I am with you alway,' 
entitle his people to expect. It is kindred to that old assumption of 
despots that men cannot be trusted to govern themselves, without 
forts forever frowning upon them, and an onmipresent police peering 
into their affairs. Self-government is inconceivable to many minds, as 
a system that can be trusted to be a regulator of human conduct ; and 
many even who accept it as sufficient in dvil aflairs, distrust it still 
in regard to spiritual things. But, if there were only one man on 
earth, and he loved Grod, and ' willingly walked after the command- 
ment,' doubtless he could be governed by the influence of Christ 
through the Word, and the Spirit, without a Pope. It is difficult to 
see why, if there were two such men, the same might not be true of 
them ; and so of ten, or one hundred. It is difficult, indeed, to see 
why, on these conditions, the same might not be true of any number 
of men up to the whole of the race. So that to deny that the Con- 
gregational theory — that Christ committed the government of the 
Church to its own members, under His constant supervision — is ade- 
quate to the performance of all that the nature of the case demands, 
is to deny the sufficiency of truth to do its work, or the onmipotence 
of Christ in the superintendence of that work, or both. And all rea- 
soning toward the Papacy as a necessity that the Church on earth 
may be suitably governed, is, in the face of the fiEicts, as baseless and 
impertinent, as the assumption would be in regard to civil matters, 
that there can be no just and suitable order, and subordination, with- 
out absolute monarchy everywhere* 

The same, for substance, is true of the assumptions of the prelacy 
of the Episcopal Church, and of the aristocracy of Presbyterianism ; 



ToEk. 1S0O. 9^.0-107. 
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an practicallj denying that Christ can procure the proper government 
of his Church on earth without some hierarchal help. 

(5.) The texts cited by the cidvocates of some external jurisdiction 
over the local churches^ in proof of its ScripturalnesSy do not sttstain 
that doctrine. We have akeady seen^ how baseless is the Papal 
assumption that Christy in the 16th of Matthew, committed the 
gOTemment of the Church to the hands of Peter, as future Bishop of 
^Bome, to be administered in the line of Episcopal succession from 
him. 

The Episcopal arguments for the supremacy of * the Church * over 
all local congregations and all individual believers, are mainly founded 
upon such an interpretation of the word ' Church ' as sanctions their 
daim. But we have seen ^ that the Scriptural usage of the word 
hoiljfiia (ekklesia) does not countenance such an interpretation, and 
that those functions which Christ appoints to his churches' do not 
comport with it. 

The central idea of the Presbyterian theory — which places the 
board of Elders, the Presbytery, Hie Synod, and the General Assem- 
bly, over the local Church — is that '^ the several different congrega- 
tions of believers, taken collectively, constitute one Church of Christ, 
called emphatically ^Ae Church; — that a larger part of Me Churchy 
or a representation of it, should govern a smaller, or determine mat- 
ters of ocmtroversy which arise therein; — that, in like manner, a rep- 
resentation of the whole should govern and determine in regard to 
every part, and to all the parts united ; that is, thai a majority shall 
govern : and consequently that appeals may be carried from lower to 
higher judicatories, till they be finally decided by the collected wis- 
dom and united voice of the whole Church.** ^ But we have already 
seen* that this fundamental assumption is erroneous, and that the 
local Church is the only one known to the New Testament ; whence 
it follows that all arguments founded on the theory of any other 
Qmrch, must be without warrant from the word of God. The same 
conclusion will be inevitable if we examine those texts which are 
specially relied on to sustain this assumption. The main passage 



iPi«MlO,ll. iPagM 81-88. 'PageSi. 

« **2%« Qmititmtum ofUu Pnabyttrian Ckwch m tlu UtUud States of America.''^ Form of 
OMtnuRciil. Book L Chap. 12, note. 
• Fi«M 81-88. 
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quoted, for that purpose, in the *' Book of Discipline," is Acts 
1-29. Bj turning to that passage, our readera will see that certain 
Judeans had insisted, in the Church at Antiodi, that all Christian b^ 
lievers from the Gentiles should be circumcised. A discussion arose. 
Paul and Barnabas participated in that discussion, but made no at- 
tempt authontativelj to decide it. The Church finally sent Paul and 
Barnabas, with several lay delegates, to Jerusalem, to consult about 
the matter. It is stated that they were sent ' unto the Apostles ancL 
Elders about this question.' But that this language was not used 
to exclude, but rather to include (by specifying its most prominent 
persons)^ the tphoie Church at Jerusalem, is made evident by the 
fact that (r. 4) * when they were come to Jerusalem they were re- 
ceived of the Churchy and of the Apostles and Elders,' and declared 
tlieir errand. 'And the Apostles and Elders came together for to 
consider of this matter,' and when they had fully considered it, ' it 
pleased the Apostles and Elders, with the whole Churchy to send a 
delegation to Antioch with their reply, and they wrote letters by 
them, afler this manner: 'The Apostles and Elders and brethren 
send greeting, etc ... It seemed good unto us, being assembled with 
one accordy to send,' etc And the delegation went to Antioch with 
this epistle, and 'when they had gathered the multitude' of the 
Church at Antioch together, they delivered it, etc 

We submit that nothing can well be plainer than that this was a Con- 
gregational, rather than a Presbyterian procedure. The entire mem« 
bership of the Church at Antioch send delegates to the entire mem- 
bership of the local Cimrch at Jerusalem, to ask their advice on the 
question whether circumcision is still a rite in force upon them. The 
entire membership of the local Church at Jerusalem — under the 
guidance and counsel of the Apostles — meet those delegates, consider 



1 " Now the Apostles and Elders an menttoned first and fbremoit as members in this 
bly. But that we ought to think of this assembly as an unirersal one, is implied as self-eTi- 
dent ; * for/ as Meyer says, * the deliberation of the Apostles and Presbyters took: place in the 
presence and with the cooperation of the whole assembled Church, as appears fhMn v. 12, com- 
pared with V. 22, and most distinctly from «. 25.' '* -^ Bamngarten^s **Apostolie Hist'* VoL 
ii. p. 18. 

" The brethren were also present at the meeting. In this respect it was unlike modem Sy- 
nods, from which the people generally are excluded as members." — Davidson. ^^Eedenastieal 
Pol. o/Nfw Tett.^* p. 828. 

** The Apostles and Elders are mentioned on account of their rank, not as comprising tha 
entire assembly. It is erident frvim v. 28, that the other Christians at Jeroaalem wen also 
pnaent, and gave ttxeir sanction to the decrsM enacted." — HadBtu on Aets^ in toco. 
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the matter, and send a rcplj, which the Church at Antioch receives, 
and is comforted. We do not see how any man who does not read 
this chapter through a Presbyterian glass darkly, can, by any possi- 
bility, distort it into any semblance of support of the Ecclesiastical 
judicatories which belong to the Presbyterian system. 

Equally fruitless are other attempts to graft that system upon the 
hcmest sense of the New Testament The "Book" says,^ "The 
.Church of Jerusalem consisted of more than one." It then cites, in 
proof^ the following passages : 

Acts vi: 1. "When the number of the disciples was multiplied, 
Uiere arose a murmuring of the Grecians," etc 

Acts ix : 81. " Then had the churches rest throughout all Ju- 
daea," etc. 

Acts xxi : 20. ^ Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe," etc 

Acts ii : 41, 47. " The same day there were added unto them 
•boat three thousand souls. And the Lord added to the Church 
daily such as should be saved." 

Acts iv : 4. " Many of them which heard the word believed ; and 
the number of the men was about five thousand." 

We can find in these passages no assertion, nor even hint, of more 
than one Church at Jerusalem. There were other churches in Judea. 
And, beyond doubt, thousands of those who were converted at Jeru- 
salem were foreign Jews come up to the feast And even if all were 
residents, and all remained, there is still no particle of evidence that 
they were associated into more than one Ecclesiastical body. We 
have seen' that they all met together in one place for business, ap- 
parently as other churches met ; which is the clearest proof that they, 
however numerous, were but one Church." And the attempt wliich 

1 Book 1. Chap. 10, note. * Page 87. 

• M Tb0 entire moltitiide of the Chrbtiana [were called together] not the one hundred and 
(Acta i : 6.) That the Christian commanity in JcruBalem waa dlrlded into eeren 
lehurehea, each of which anembled by iteelf and choee a deacon (as some assert, t. «., 
I, Kninoel) is untenable and improbable. The difflculty of apprehending how many 
MiOMaad Chrlstiaaa eonld haTe hssembled in one place, is lessened by the probability of the 
ftel that many of them had left Jerusalem, where they were present merely on account of the 
feast." — DeWetU^ in loco. 
80, of the Church at Corinth, the following thoughts are worthy of consideration : 
*'T1ie plaoe (1 Oor. sir : 23) that speaks of the whole Churrh coming together into one place, 
dOCh Bnavoldably prove (for aught we con discern) that Corinth had their meetings, and not 
bj WBj cC dkfaribntioa into sereral congregations, but altogether in one congregation : and 
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the ^ Book ** makes, to prove that there were several churches in Je- 
rusalem which had a practical Fresbjterial union for purposes of 
business, by first assuming that there were so manj believers there 
that they could not all have belonged to one Church, and then quot- 
ing such passages ^ as speak of the Church action at Jerusalem as 
being that of one body, which they say must then have been a Pres- 
bytery, is a begging of the very question in debate, which no man 
would tolerate, for a moment, in a secular argument 

Equally absurd seems to us the attempt of the ^ Book," to prove 
from the burning of the books of those ' which used curious arts ' at 
Ephesus, taken in connection with other passages which speak of 
PauFs * tarrying at Ephesus until Pentecost,' and of ** a great door and 
effectual ' as being opened to him there, etc,' that " the Church of 
Ephesus had more congregations than one, under a Presbyterial gov- 
ernment." * Unquestionably there was a time when there was more 
than one Church in Ephesus. The first fruits of Paul's preaching 
there, appear to have been gathered into a Church in the house of 
Aquila. Subsequently, on his second visit, converts so multiplied 
that a new assembly was gathered elsewhere. But when Aquila re- 
moved to Rome,^ the Church that had been in his house appears to 
have coalesced with the other assembly, and thenceforth we hear 
only of ' the Church ' at Ephesus ; as in Acts xx : 17 (▲. b. 58), Rev. 
ii : 1 (▲. D. 67, or as some think, A. d. 9G), without any added inci- 
dents, upon which the liveliest imagination could hang the Presbyte- 
rial theory.* 

It is indeed wonderful with what calm assurance the Presbyterian 
^Book" attaches its code to Scripture references which have not 

doth ftlflo answer your reMon drftWB from the Tarletj of tetchera and prophets in that Church ; 
ibr it is plahi ftom that reirj chapter, that the Church of Corinth had manj prophets : Ut 
the prapiuu speak two or three^ and lei the rest judge (o. 29) ; and many that spake with 
tongueSf who must speak hy course two or three, and one interpret (e. 27) ; yea erery one gen- 
erally had a psalm, or a doctrine, or a rerelation, or an interpretation (v. 26) : as indeed Uuj 
came behind in no gift (1 Cor. i : 7) *, and yet fbr all their variety of gifts and gifted men, proph- 
ets, interpreters, speakers with tongues, and the like, both they and the whole Church also, 
eren women and all, used to eome together into one place." — *^ Modest and Bhttherijf Ja^ 
Jiocr,*' etc., dy Atdkorrf Uatker and William Tompaon, London: I6ik. Sro. p. 87. 

1 Acts XT : 4, xi : 22, xsd : 17, 18, etc. 

i 1 Cor. ZTi : 8, 9, 19; Acts zriii: 19, 2i, 2S, tie 

s Book i. Chap. 10, note. 

* He was there in A. D. 67, when Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans. Rom. xrl : 8-6. 

ft See the ful^t well and thorou^ilj discussed by Dr. DaTidson. ^^Secl. Fol, New Tut.^* 
pp. 96-118. 
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even the semblance of remotest possible connection with the subject 
The vivid imagination which led the ancients to picture an una ma- 
jor in the northern heavens, on the strength of a cluster of stars that 
much more deddedlj suggests to the less poetic modem mind the 
form of a humble kitchen utensil, was feeble in comparison with it 
For example, we learn ^ that " three ministers, and as manj elders as 
maj be present belonging to tlie Presbytery, being met at the time 
and place appointed, shall be a quorum competent to proceed to busi- 
neas,** from Acts ziv : 26, 27, compared with Acts xi : 18 ; passages 
which declare that when Paul and Barnabas 'Miad gathered the 
Church together, they rehearsed all that God had done with them, 
and how he had opened the door of faith unto the Grentiles," and 
that ** when they heard these things, they held their peace and glori- 
fied God, saying, then hath God also to the Gentiles granted repent- 
ance unto life ! " 

So all the proof adduced by the " Book," from Scripture, in sup- 
port of the power of Church * judicatories,' over the churches and 
their membership, is' those passages in the 18th of Matthew (yv. 
15-20), which record Christ's confiding of all matters of discipline 
eaepreufy to the hands of the Church itself, and the direction of Paul 
(alM> to the Church itself) when * gathered together,* to cast out 
the unworthy ! *We are also referred for proof that " the Church 
aession consists of the pastor or pastors, and ruling elders, of a par- 
ticalar congregation," solely to the same direction of Paul,* " in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ," etc So we 
find* the position that the Church session ^have power to inquire into 
the knowledge and Christian conduct of the members of the Ciiurch," 
educed from one single passage, and that the following, in the Old 
Testament:* — 'Uhe diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have 
ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound up tliat which 
was broken, neither have ye brought again that which was driven 
away, neither have ye sought tliat wliich was lost ; but with force 
and cruelty have ye ruled them," — a text which, it seems to us, would 
prove any thing else, at least, equally as well ! So the power of the 

1 Book i. Clup. 10, Sec. 7, note. « 1 Cor. t : 4, 6. 

• Book i. Chap. tUI. See. 2, nofee. i Book i. Chap. is. Sao. 6, note. 

• Book L Chap. ix. Boo. 1, note. • Evk. zxziT : 4. 
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Presbytery* to "issue and receive appeals from Church sessiQns," 
to ^ examine and license candidates for the holy ministry :" to ^ or- 
dain, instal, remove and judge ministers ; '* to " resolve questions of 
discipline;*' to "condemn erroneous opinions;" and, in general, to 
"order whatever pertains to the spiritual welfare of the churches 
under their care ; *' is wholly rested — so far as Scriptural authority 
is concerned — upon those passages which narrate the discussion at 
Jerusalem in regard to circumcision ; ^ the exhortation of the bretliren 
in Ephesus to the disciples at Achaia to receive ApoUos ; ' the sep- 
aration of Barnabas and Saul to the work whereunto God liad called 
them ; ^ the address of the twelve apostles to the Church at Jerusalem 
in regard to the choice of the seven deacons ; and Paul's advice to 
the Ephesians,^ to pray " always with all prayer and supplication in 
the spirit, watching thereunto," etc. ; and to the Philippians • to " be 
careful for nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto Godl* 
Our Presbyterian friends regard these passages as so overwhelming 
in demonstration of the Scripturalness of their views and of the un- 
scripturalness of all opposing ones, that they calmly say, on proceed- 
ing to speak of Synods and of the General Assembly :' " as the proofs 
already adduced in favor of a Presbyterial assembly in the govern- 
ment of the Church, are equally valid in support of a Synodical as- 
sembly, it is unnecessary to repeat the Scriptures to which reference 
has been made, or to add any other." We find it easy to agree with 
them on the point of the equal validity of such texts in support of 
Synods — and we might add, of Ecumenical councils, and of the 
whole system of the Papacy, as well — but we can hardly concur in 
their conclusion that nothing more is needed to establish their system 
as the natural outgrowth of the Bible. However those who take 
Presbjrterianism first for granted, and then go to the Bible with both 
the expectation and determination to find there the evidence of its 
truth — or, if not that, at least not to find there the evidence of its 
errors — may regard these * proof texts ; * it seems to us abundantly 
dear that they who take the Bible for granted, and go meekly, pray- 



1 Book i. Chap. x. Sao. 8. ■ Sph. wi : 18. 

• Acts XT : 6-24. • Phil. It : 6. 

• Acts xviii : 21, 27. ' Book i. Chap, zi, note. 
« ActsxUi: 2,8. 
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erfiillj, and studiously, to its pages to find out what form of Church 
government will be the simple and unforced outgrowth of its records, 
and its precepts ; could by no ordinary possibiiitj educe from it the 
Presbyterian theory. 

(6.) Ohristf hy kii own vaiccj and Arough that of his Aposthsj 
jUaeed upon the local Church the sole and final responttbiUty of its 
affairs — under himself That he did this in respect to the disd- 
^ioe of members, we have already seen.^ We have seen also that 
he did it in regard to the election of Church officers.^ We have 
■een that he did it in reference to all other necessary business of a 
Qiristian Church.* This ought to decide the matter. 

He never hinted to his churches that they were to carry their work 
to others to be done, or their troubles to others to be settled, or their 
trials to others to be borne ; but he directed them to ' fight the good 
fight of faith,' and to * endure hardness ' for him. And in the eztrem- 
ast case of difiiculty and discipline, he did not instruct Paul to assume 
to interfere — either for himself, or for the twelve apostles — as being 
officiaUy authorized to settle it; nor to advise or conmiand the Church 
to lay the matter before Fresbjrtery, Synod, or any other tribunal, 
baft directed him rather to inform those interested, that the painful act 
of excommunication that had become necessary, would be properly 
done if done ' in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,' by them, when 
^ gathered together.' He charged them to remember the words which 
their martyred teachers had spoken to them while they were yet 
present with them, and to obey the pious counsels of the living who 
were breaking to them the bread of life ; but he never commanded 
them as churches to ' give place by subjection ' to any power but his 
own ; — < no^ not for an hour * that the truth of the gospel might oon- 
tauie with them.' 

But, if Christ laid the direct responsibility of all their affairs upon 
die k>cal churches ; and if the texts cited by the advocates of some 
external jurisdiction over these churches are guiltless of any such 
loggestion ; and if the general arguments of those advocates for such 
jurisdiction are equally baseless ; and if the whole drift of the New 
Testament is in a direction opposite to that of any theory of control 
over the individual Church ; and if there is no evidence furnished by 

ltopafMi»,41,tt. • 8m IMCM 14-18, 40. > B« imcm 18, 19, 48. 
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the Scriptures that any each jurisdiction was even attempted over the 
churches planted bj the Apostles ; and if there is no Biblical precept 
whatever, conferring the control of the local Church upon anj man 
or body of men — it is an easy and inevitable inference that every 
true Christian Church is, and ought to be, inherently independent of 
any jurisdiction from without, except that of Christ its Head ; who, 
though ascended ' unto his Father and our Father, and to his God 
and our God,' is yet never ' far from every one ' of his churches, 
which ' in him live, and move, and liave their being.' 

2. Every true Congregational Church — whatever may he the lowH' 
nees of its outward estate — is on a level of essential genuineness^ dig^ 
nity and authority, with every other Church on earth. This is a nec- 
essary consequence of the obvious fact that a true Church of Christ 
gets its vitality, and value, not from the number of its members, (nr 
their wealth, or honorable position in human society ; nor from the 
magnificence of its temple, or the splendor of its worship ; nor froof 
its affiliation with some wide-reaching and imposing hierarchy ; bat 
from its living union to its great Head. Since it is Christ's life, — 
rooted in him, branching in them — that must be the life of every 
true Church ; and his wisdom and power, flowing from him through 
them, that must be their wisdom and power ; it follows that wher- 
ever ' two or three ' truly gathered in His name, have Him ' with 
them alway,' their wisdom may be — and, if they are faithful to their 
possibilities, will be — Ohrisfs wisdom, and their dignity will be the 
dignity of Christ <in the midst of them,' and their authority, the 
authority of Christ acting and speaking through them; while the 
largest and most imposing organization cannot have any wisdom 
that is wiser than that, nor any dignity that is more august than 
that, nor any strength that is stronger than that, nor any author- 
ity that is more imperial than that 

The function of a Church on earth is to let its ^ light shine before 
men,"^ to be ** the pillar and ground of the truth,"* — by " manifesta- 
tion of the truth," to commend itself ''to every man's conscience in 
the sight of God."* To do this, fidelity to the truth is the main 
essentiaL The ' little candle ' that throws its beams aiar — 

** So shines a good deed in a naughty world ; " — 
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if it IB onlj alwajrs burning, may be even more useful as a guide to 
the benighted traveller, than if it were a bonfire dazzling his vision 
by the brief brilliance of its blaze, only to make the night afterward 
darker around him, by the contrast The little pilot-boat, that seems 
hardly more substantial than a cockle-shell on the heaving bosom of 
the sea, if it only know the way, may go before and pilot an India- 
man safe up the windings of the channel, to her wharf, even better 
than the Great Eastern could do in its place. And no Church can be 
80 small in numbers, or so feeble in its pecuniary resources, or so 
homble in all its outward seeming, that — if it live the life of Christ 
—it may not safely ' bring unto their desired haven ' all those around 
it who ' labor and, are heavy laden,' and who seek the way to that 
^ lest that remaineth to the people of God.' 

Moreover, a Church that is few in numbers, and feeble in its tem- 
poralities, is, by those very circumstances, thrown the more on its 
sense of dependence upon the strength of Christ, and is therefore the 
more likely to be in quick and constant sympathy with him. Driven 
to lo(^ to his Providence for its daily bread, it is not exposed to that 
temptation which proved too much for the Laodiceans,^ and its re- 
ligkm will almost necessarily be more pure and fervent and effectual, 
than if its outward circumstances should seduce it to say ' I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ; ' the fact being 
that this very worldly prosperity had blighted its spiritual life, until, 
with all its outward seeming of thrift, in the eye of God it is ^ wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.' Piety is both the 
strength and the dignity of a Church of Christ. And piety is nur- 
tured by the feeling of dependence for temporal, as well as spiritual 
blessings. There is often most prayer where there arc fewest to 
pray ; and there can be no doubt that«iany a log cabin on the West- 
ern frontier, which rudely shelters * two or three ' devout men, in the 
overlooking eye of Heaven lifts itself under the Sabbath sun with a 
loftier glory, than the proudest cathedral pile whose towering summit 
flushes with that sun's earliest and latest kiss. Tlie voice of Clirist 
win be just as true, just as wise, just as imperative, when it speaks 
through the conscience (enlightened by the Spirit, and the Word) of 
a little company of farmers in the back-woods, as when it utters itself 

IBiif.iU: 14-22. 
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through the medium of the * mfluential ' and ' cultivated ' membersh^ 
of a thronged city Church; while reason and observation suggest 
that the obstacles to the pure deliverance of that vmce, will be many 
more in the latter case, than in the former. 

That UtUe handful of North of England men ^ William Biadfoid, 
and George Morton, and Francis Jessop, and Richard Jackson, and 
Robert Rochester,^ and their humble associates — as thej used to 
steal along the green lanes between Austerfield, and Harworth, and 
Bawtiy, toward the manor-house of the Archbishop of York, in 
Scroobj — then tenanted by William Brewster, who^ as they ^ ordina- 
rily mett at his house on y* Lord's day . • • with great love enter- 
tained them when they came, making provission for them to his great 
charge " ^ — to take sweet counsel together, and shake off the ^ yoake 
of antichrisdan bondage, and as y* Lord's free people, joyn them- 
selves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a Church estate, in y* felow- 
ship of y* gospell, to walke in all his wayes, made known, or to be 
made known unto them, according to their best endeaours, whatso- 
ever it should cost them, the Lord assisting them ; " * were not only a 
true Church, but we might almost claim, — though so few, and, in ou^ 
ward seeming, so feeble and unprophctic of great results, — were the 
truest Church at that moment existing on the earth ; having more of 
Christ's authority than any other, and concentrating within themselves 
— since the germs of American Cii]:istianity, and American missions, 
and eiyen of American freedom, were there — more irresistible and 
more benignant might than any other. So it has again and again 
come true, that God hath ^ chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and Grod hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty ; and base things of 
the world and things which ar^ despbed, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are ; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence." 

v. A FBATEBKAL FELLOWSHIP IS TET TO BE MAINTAINED 

AMONG THESE INDEPENDENT ChURCHES, AND, WHEN INSOLUBLE 

^ DIFFICULTIES ARISE, OB SPECIALLY IMPORTANT MATTERS CLAIM 



1 Hnnter*! ** Foonden d N«w Pljmoatfa,'* pp. 108-129. 
t»a4fonPs''FUmotkFUmtaium,'* (Sd. ISSS.) p. 411. • Jbid, p.9. 
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r DECISION (as wden a Pastor is to be settled or dismisbed, 

Oa a CuUItCH ITBBI,F IB TO ADOPT ITS CREED, AND COMMENOK 

ITS ORfiANio life), it is pbopeh that the advice of OTHEB 

CHCKCIIES £HOirt.D BE SOUGHT AND OIVEN, IN COCNCIL ; SUCH 
ACTION IS NO CASE HOWEVER (EVKN WERE ADVICE THUS GIVEH 
TO BE 80 REJECTED, AS TO NECESSITATE A TEMPORAHT WITH- 
DBAWAL OF FELLOWSHIP), BEING ANT THINQ MORE THAS A 
LABOR OF FRATERNAL SUASION, OR SELF-JCSTIFICATION.' 



I Xm ItDbsrt Bums — witli >U hli Brovniim — btlrl to " ■ Joinltig « puteldng of Ibt 

lug el matun la puUcnlu' chuicbn, ui] be cuuohI ilicteln."— " FunUi aitd Paru nf alt 
BiniMitg." (A. D. Uffl.) Ik/, a. Hai^urp. Vol. 1. p. 91. 
JahD S^iiiuoD beld Uut tbe videi* of tbe chnrcba ahould be called In coiineU upon doub^ 

hli Cbaitb kt LtfdeD, from tbe Cougne^Uoail L'bnn'h Iq LoodDn^ fhat ^^ he CDiidf[vei It ml 

waa," ate— Works. (Ed. ISGI.) Vol. lU. p. ^. 

^ Thnn gh tbe Cbanb of ■ pvticijIiLr CDoerog&tlOD, (KmAlatlDg of Etden uid Dnthrea, And 
vtlU^irilb arlgbt Ibocla tbe tnitb uid pence or tbe Uo«pel. be the fine ftul(J«t of itU L'burdi 
pomr nefldfaU la ix oicKiKd wltbio Itvell ', and counequcDtlj be iDjciien^oL rroDi tay oliurr 

Air neb particular rburchei vo joya together Ld boly CoveDuit ur CoiumunloD, uu] coiuult«- 

onh and coutmaa amcvnunerit}, ddI wltboul eounioD couultaUoo uid «m§«it dT otbcr 
limDhfli ftboul Uum- Nov Cbareb m^lrt of weigblj uid diillcalt aod oomiDoa coDcvnuiient, 
■«• Kcoont to IK Ihttliaim and otdmalioH a/ Eldrra, cnrainmiiiiiniliDii g/an £Ui>. « mj 
pmH Bf pMic nalc ud rmiilBymiiU — llu IniiuliilriHKi/an EI4tr tram one ininisb to uiotba, 
orlbeUlu. In wbkb iMM «e conniie It uft and obobnoi 



'■ WbeD tbe matter is wH^tle, uid the doubt gmt on botb aides, Ibcn (vitb oommon eon- 
Mne)'«*™ll tn loT llgbl ttom other charrhri: nod intmt tb«n u epod Drer (o lu eaeh of 
their Elders, or Brethnn, u dib; be (It Id jadge ia such • csoie ; upon Ihoir romlng, the 
Cbimh meeting logether In Ib« nun* of Cbrlst, tho •boletsuH. uidsll the pronedlogslD It, 
us InU opvn to Ibcm ; wUo hy the ticlp of L'tirist. pooderlng and etudjiog all tblngi urcDrUIng 
Id Uu rule of ttas Word, tbe cnitb is cloand, * right way of peace and eoocord dUrorered and 
adttaed, and the splrlu of tbe BretbreD on all pirU eomlorUbl; satlalled." — JoAa CtnlM. 
•"Wafi iij Uu Ch-rrh,M.>- (Ed.lMa.) p.Bfl. B« also [ip. l(fi-lU7. 

" Altfaouih chuiTbei be illitluct, and Ibsrsfbm majr not bo eonfbandcd ona witb another ; 

TliM nommanlon Is eiartlBed sundry ways ; (1.) by waj of mutual can; (S.) by way ofwnsul- 
IMtasCDeirlebiiaotlHr; (S.) by ny of admonition ; [l.lby *ay of parllclpatinn ( (G I by nj 
itf neonuucadatlon ; ffl.jhy iray of relief and numrln ease of Bead,"eto. — (Jwi^n'ci nu- ' 
ftntt. (A. D. IWB.l Chap. it. 
'■ iBtfretiess of Cbnrrb-gannuDent, Id ■ parUeular CbDreh complutAd wllh tie olBcers. in 

Uabelb. ThereaaCFiiis, becauM <»tli are tbe Ordinancva of CtailiC, and Cbriat'i Ordiuanoai do 
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Afi Wfis said in the beginning (p. 2), Congregationalism diflen ' 
from Indepentieney, by ita recognition of this practical feilowship be- 
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Min Iktir Sigkl la M and nrl in CaunciU and Synods ,• but yet th»t Ibey will hit.!- (*m* (^ 
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Bee «1bo JobD Tn»e'! " Churohee' Qnurel Espon»od,'' paumi. 

" All the pnsent ill>pul« about Conni^Ui mutual, uid ei-pute CooDeOi, In reipect to tbib 

diTiix ofgiTlng poiDtr to AModaHonii, or CoasociiHonii, or CauDelis, to decide In Eccleiiutlsl 
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Brnmons. Works. (Ed. 1800.) Vol. 111. pp. 684, bS6. 
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p.lfi6. 
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tween the chnrchea. Such fellowebip, vre believe to be both Scrip- 
tural and reosoDable. 

1. We hold it to be Scriptural, as being involved in Seriplural 
principleif and tubttantialli/ enjoined by Scriptural precept and ex- 
atnple. The unity of the viaible Church,' und the fiimily relation 
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PR, 1 luppOH b> bs tba doctrloe of onoknt uid tundera CanenKmUoEulUU : — 

■liter churchH ; ud tbli Kdvico (be CliBrcb ka bound reiiwcmillf lo coniiaer n 
1 (bUdir, niileu aiuilSullj contritr lo KbU U rtght enl Sfriptn™] r liut if >li 
hjui nn ondonhWd right to judge : >nrt to mcl In mwontan™ with Iti deUben 
— i^infAflfd. " Rnr o/ (l)ii«rfffariMinJimi ." (Ed. IBTO.l p. 117- 



toaBoitlj. tUtten eomparutiiEl) IrlUing. vblrb mlKht be sdJuiUd la Boother my, d»> ba 
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'■The commuBioD rf churcbM with tnch other, and esperWlj of ' neighbor cbatrbe. ' In 
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subsisting between its branches,^ make it at once a natural and proper 
inference that a constant fellowship between those branches, should 
conserve that unity. 

So the general suggestions — ^with the well-advised is wisdom,"' 
^ he that heaikeneth unto counsel is wise," * ^ where no counsel is, 
the people fall ; but in the multitude of counsellors, there is safety," ^ 
^ without counsel, purposes are disappointed ; but in the multitude of 
counsellors they are established," * are calculated (and no doubt in- 
tended) to suggest to churches, as forcibly as to individuals, the value 
of advice and sympathy in cases of doubt and difficulty. Moreover, 
those precepts which make it the duty of all Christians to "• walk by 
the same rule," and '^ mind the same thing," ^ to *^ have fellowship one 
with another," ^ to be ** feUow-helpers to the truth," • to be ** fellow- 
workers unto the kingdom of Grod," * to be ** kindly affectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love,"^ to be '^likeminded one toward an- 
other, according to Christ Jesus," " to ** be of one mind," and ** live 
in peace," " to " keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace," " 
to " walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us," ^^ to ^ stand fast in 
one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the Gros- 
pel,"" to " love one another with a pure heart, fervently,"" to "with- 
draw yourselves," and "admonish as a brother, him that walketh 
disorderly," " neither to " bid him God speed " " who bringeth not 
Christ's doctrine ; to " come out from among them " who touch the 
" unclean thing," ^ — aU involve those duties for all individual 
churches, as truly as for all individual Christians, and require, for 
their proper exercise, such a theory of natural Church communion, 
and watchfulness, and counselling, as distinguishes Congregation- 
alism from Independency, properly so called. 

Add to tills the direct force of the example recorded in the 15th 
chapter of the Acts, where counsel was asked of the Church in Jeru- 
salem, by the Church at Antioch, in its difficulties — even while the 
Apostles still remained, and still retained the authority of inspiration 

ilThM8.lT: 9,10; Heb.zili: 1; IPet. I: 22,U: ITilJohnlii: 11-28, It: 7-21. 

• PioT. xiU: 10. s 8 John: 8. » Sph. t: 2. 

• ProT.xli: 15. •CoI.It:11. i»PhU.i:27. 
« Ptot. z1: 14. 10 Bom. xli: 10. ' i« IPet. 1 : 22. 

• ProT. XT : 22. n Bom. xr : 6. 1' 2 Thess. ill : 6, 15. 
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within reach of the Chnrch — and there seems to be clear warrant 
fiom the Bible, for the custom of Councils called by churches, in 
the Congregational manner. 

2. Being ScriptunUj we hold thai manner to he oho reasonable. 
It is founded upon the facts: — that all Congregational churches 
stand upon the same grace of God in the regeneration of the indi- 
vidoals of whom thej are composed; upon the same platform of 
Bible doctrine as the foundation and rule of their life ; upon the same 
Holy Spirit as their Comforter and Guide ; and upon the same Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of their individual members, and the Great 
Captain and Head of their associated host Having the same nature, 
need, and temptations, the same salvation, the same origin and end, 
the same rule and aim, the same stimulus and reward, the same love 
and life ; being thus one in all their constituent elements and aspira- 
tions ; it is reasonable for them to bcfnend each other, to watch each 
other^s progress as they march side by side along the ' king's high- 
way/ and firatemally to say : — 

" We 11 bear each other's loads, for we. 

Neighbors in aim, in toil should be. 
So shall our wajfare easier hold — 

More long for peace, more short for pain ; 
Such kindness yields a thousand fold 

In blessings sown and reaped again." 

As separate members of the one body of Christ, it must always be 
tme of all the churches, that ^ whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it ; or one member be honored, all the members 
rejoice with it ; " or one member be perplexed, all the members sym- 
pathize and consult with it — and this is all which the Congregational 
doctrine of Councils involves. 

It is proper to add here a word in regard to their details — though 
fhey will be discussed more fully in another place.^ 

The theory of a Council always is, that the Church desiring advice, 
asks that advice of such of its sister churches as it may select for that 
pnipose. And as those churches cannot respond, and tender the 
desired counsel en masses they send a delegation of their membership 
•— osnally headed by their pastors — to act in their stead. By con- 

1 See Clutp. ill. 
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sequence, it is the churches^ oonstructivelj, that are present and form 
the Council ; and the pastors, and other delegates, are not there by 
anj official or individual right, but simply because they were sent by 
bodies which could not attend in person, and which therefore act 
through them. 

Councils are of two kinds — mutual and ex-parte, 

A mutual Council is one in the calling of which, all parties to the 
difficulty, or perplexity concerning which relief is sought, unite. An 
ex-parte Council is one which is called by one of those parties, after 
every proper effort to induce all interested to call a mutual Council, 
has failed ; and no ex-parte Council has a right to proceed to the con^ 
sideration of the case before it, until it has satisfied itself that every 
reasonable endeavor to secure a mutual Council has been tried, and 
failed, and until it has offered itself as a mutual Council to all parties, 
and been rejected as such. This grows out of the simple principle 
that advice for the relief of perplexity, and the healing of difficulty, 
should be founded upon the full and candid consideration of all related 
facts, — which implies the cooperation of all concerned ; while such 
advice will be the more likely to produce a salutary effect, the more 
fully all parties have previously presented their views of those ques- 
tions on which it is sought. Where Christian principle fully governs 
aU those minds which are interested in the matter in debate, an ex- 
parte Council can never be necessary ; for a mutual Council can al- 
ways be agreed upon by those who are sincerely desirous of finding 
the path of duty, and honestly willing to follow wherever it may lead. 
But, as Christian principle sometimes loses its hold upon Christian 
professors, ^' it must needs be that offences come," which will some- 
times require an ex-parte Council for their adjustment. 

Councils have no authority whatsoever — properly so called. 
They are invited to give advice, and it is advice which they give ; 
which the parties inviting them, may accept or reject, according to 
their own conscientious conviction of their duty to Grod in the matter. 
Yet there is a moral and spiritual weight in their decisions, growing 
out of the facts : — that when good men, the representatives of Christian 
churches, meet, and in the fear of God, and with invocation of the wis- 
dom of the Spirit, prayerfully investigate a point, and deliberately 
make up their minds concerning it, there is great inherent probability 
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that thej will be right ; and that since this way of Councils is Christ's 
appointed way out of difficulty for the local Church, it is reasonable 
to hope and expect that his special guidance — as its Great Head — 
will make itself i^pear in their decisions, when reached as carefully, 
humbly, thoughtfully, patiently, and prayerfully, as they always ought 
to be. So great, therefore, is the weight of probability in favor of the 
lightness of the advice of such a Council, and so strong the presump- 
tiOQ that it ought to be foUowed by those to whom it is given, that 
nothing but the clearest evidence of its being in error, can justify 
the honest followers of Christ in failing to comply with it 

Presbyterians who have become Congregationalists — or who act 
as Congregationalists, without becoming such — are very apt to con- 
fiise our Councils with their own judicatories ; and, fuiding it difficult 
to imagine how we can live without somehow being governed from 
without, are apt to conceive of Councils as bodies having authority, 
and set, like the centurion, to say ' unto one, Go, and he goeth ; and 
to another. Come, and he cometh ; and to its servant. Do this, and 
be doeth it' And — partly from the presence of those trained in 
Presbyterianism, and partly from the forgetfulness of many Congre- 
gationalists of their own first principles, favored by that love of con- 
tni which is natural to man — our Councils have not unfrequently 
assumed, or seemed to assume, in their < results,' the language of 
power, rather than that of persuasion ; decreeing, rather tlian dissuad- 
ing from the wrong ; enacting, rather than exhorting toward the right. 

But, as it is one of our fundamental principles,^ that no Church 
has, or can have, any authority over any other Church, and as the 
members of all Councils have their seats in them only as representa- 
tives of their churches — which can communicate to their delegates no 
anthority which they do not themselves poase^^s ; it is plain that no 
Councfl can have any Scriptural right to do any thing more tlian ad- 
Tiae those who have called it together. And as Christ lias placed 
upon eyery local Church, the sole responsibility of its own affiiirs, it 
would have no right to submit itself to the authority of any Council, 
if any authority were assumed by one. 

The whole truth is tersely stated thus, by one of the ablest of our 
yo un ge r writers:' — **The Congregational doctrine of the authority 
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of CooncilSy therefore is this : Councils come into being by the call of 
parties inviting. Thej have power to organize ; power to examine 
credentials — with no power to enlarge or diminish their number; 
power to examine the subject specified in the ' Letters Missive,' but 
no other subject ; power to hear evidence ; power to deliberate on the 
proper course to be taken in reference to that subject; power to 
advise the parties inviting them what to do in the matter — with no 
power to direct or order any particular course, or to reverse individ- 
ual Church action ; and — with power to pray a good deal more for 
Divine assistance than many Councils have done — they have power 
to dissolve," 

It may be asked, in case a Church should decline to adopt the ad- 
vice of Council, is there any remedy ; and is there any good of that 
Council ? We reply that there is at least this good of that Council 
— if it has done its work as it ought to do it ; namely, its result has 
placed in a clear light before that Church, and the world around it, 
that course of duty which it is morally bound to pursue ; and as pas- 
sion cools, and those unchristian elements which have warped it from 
its better judgment by and by subside, that advice of Council, by the 
silent appeal of its justness, will constrain the Church to its adoption. 
It is no small matter to have a comparatively impartial community 
looking on and justifying such a result, and condemning such a 
Church. In the end, that which ought to be done will be done, and 
that supremacy of Christian principle over the community which is 
temporarily imperiled by the aberration of the offending Church, will 
be meanwhile maintained by that Clu-istian result of Council, repre- 
senting the moral force of the Church universal there, and saying to 
all concerned, * this is the way, walk ye in it' 

Technically, there is no remedy for the refusal of a Church to fol- 
low the advice of Council ; that is, the Council has no power to 
enforce its advice — for it ceased to exist, as a Council, and became 
resolved into its constituent members, as soon as its advice was given. 
The case may indeed be conceived of, where — in case the non-fol- 
lowing of advice of Council involves tlie fellowship of the churches, 
or some breach of morality, or heresy of doctrine — the churches 
whose delegates had composed the Council, might feel themselves 
compelled to suspend fraternal intercourse with the offending Church, 
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during its aberration from the commonlj received path of duty ; but 
thej would take such action on the merits of the main question, and 
not because the advice of their delegates in Council had not been 
followed; standing, in all respects, in the same position with other 
sister churches which had not been invited to send delegates to the 
Council, but which are moved to unite together in this cessation of 
fiatemity, on the Scriptural ground of ' withdrawing ' from those who 
* walk disorderly.' 

Thus the Congregational doctrine of Councils — like other of our 
doctrines — throws us back immediately upon the Saviour, and com- 
pels us to exercise a quick and living confidence in him, and his 
watchful care over those churches which he has ^ redeemed unto Grod 
by bis blood.' "We are not suffered to rest in the decrees — easily 
obtained, however dull may be our perceptions of truth, and however 
doggish our faith in Christ — of any human tribunal; but we are 
perpetually driven to clarify our sense of Divine things, and quicken 
our hold upon the Spirit, and deepen our consciousness of dependence 
upon Him who is 'head over all things' to us, by that ever and 
everywhere recurring motto of our system, which has as real a mean- 
ing to us in things Ecclesiastical, as in the matter of our personal sal- 
vation — **we walk byfcUthy not by $igW* 

VL The Permanent Officers which Christ designated 
FOR HIS Church, are of two, and only two Classes ; the 

FIRST, FOR THE CARE OF ITS SPIRITUAL CONCERNS — PaSTORS 

(iNDiaCRIMINATELT STYLED, IN THE NeW TESTAMENT, PaSTORS 

and Teachers, Presbyters or Elders, and Bisiiors or Over- 

UBRS,) THE SECOND, — FOR THE CARE OF ITS TEMPORAL CON- 
CERNS — Deacons ; both to be chosen uy the membership 

FROX their own NUMBER. 

Here are four points for proof: — 

1. Christ — by the precept and example of his Apostles — desig- 
nated only two classes of permanent officers for a Christian Church. 

2. The first class — for the care of its spiritual concerns — are 
indiscriminately styled, in the New Testament, Pastors, Teachers, 
Presbyters or Elders, and Bishops or Overseers. 

& The second class — for the care of its temporal concerns — are 
caDed Deacons. 
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4. Both are to be chosen and set apart by the Church, from its 
own membership. 

1. Christ designated only two classes of permanent officers for his 
churches} The following, it is believed, are all the titles which 
have been supposed to be associated with office in connection with 
the churches of Christ in the New Testament ; namely : Apostles,* 



1 " It remftineth therefore, that the ordinary Offlcers of the Church which are to continue 
to the comming of Christ Jesus, are either Elders (whom the Apostle ealleth alM Bishops, 
Tit. i : 5, 7 ; Acts xx : 17-28) or Deacons," etc. ^John Cotton. " Way of the Ckurches.'' p. 10. 

"■*■ Finding the first Epistle to Timothy passing from the Directions for the good Conduct of 
Bishops^ immediately to those for that of Deoeoiu, without any mention of Prabyten distinet 
trota them, is it not as evident as a Noonday Sun can make any thing in the worid onto us, 
that there are only those Two Ordinary Officert instituted by the Lord for the Serrioe of ffls 
Churches, and that there is no Institution for any other BUkopSy but the Fasion ofPartUmkBr 
Congregations? — Cotton Mather. ^^Sonu SeasonabU ia^tnes." (A.D. 1728.) p. 2. 

**• When we look at the settled state of the churches, after chari«ms had generally ceased — 
when the minds of Christians were no longer elerated and enlightened by eztraordinaxy In- 
fluences of the Spirit — when all that remained of the gifted brethren appeared in the elders — 
men favored with less remarkable manifestations ; we shall find no other olBce-bearers besides 
them, than those attending to the secular afbirs. Bishops and Deacons were intended to eon- 
tinue in the churches of Christ ; other oflBioes were temporary." — Davidson^t **Enittiasiitai 
Polity of the New Testament.^^ p. 158. 

" The original and ordinary officers of the Church consisted of two classes ; the first, known 
by different names, iwloKuirot — overseers^ superintendents^ bishops ; trpecPvrtpot— presbyters^ 
elders ; diSdoKaXot — teachers; itotitiwti — pastors^ etc. : the second, 6iaKOvoi — servoMts^ deo' 
cons.'*'' — Coleman^s ** Ancient Christianity." p. 127. 

*^ All the distinction we can admit between bishops and presbyters than, is that the latter 
ihJt particularly the name of dignity, the former the name designating the ftinction, or par- 
ticular sphere of activity. . . . Besides these, we find only one other Church ofllce in the Apos- 
toUe age—that of Deacons."— iVeait</<r. ^^ History of the Christian Chvrch." Tol. 1. pp. 186, 188. 

*' Can any thing be made more plain, by Scripture testimony, than the rcniwtnais of this 
doctrine of Congregationalism, that elder, pastor, bishop, are different titles oi the ssme Church 
officer ? .... If this be an admitted &ct, and the soundness of the first principle of Oongrega- 
tionalism be allowed — that the Scriptures are our safe and only guide In ivspeet to Church 
polity — then it murt follow, that no distinction should now be made between elders and bish- 
ops. This is Congregational doctrine. Deacons are the only other permanent Chun^ ofllcers 
zecognized by Congregationalists." Punehard^s " Fmit." pp. 97, 98. 

" We come back, then, with entire confidence upon what we conceive to be the doctrine of 
the New Testament, that there are but two distinct orders^ or dasus of officers in the Church 
of Christ ; the one having charge of the spiritual concerns oi the Church, the other of its tern* 
pored concerns : the one commonly denominated bishops or presbyters^ the other deacons.** — 
JDr. Pond's " T%e Church.'' p. 71. 

" They believe that the only officers placed by the AposUes over individual churohei, are the 
bishops or pastors, and the deacons ; the number of these being dependent upon the numbers 
of the Church ; and that to these, as the officers of the Church, is committed respectively the 
administration of its spiritual and temporal concerns — subject, however, to the approbatloii 
of the Church." — '^Pz-tncf/)^ (>^ Church Order." Congregational Union qf England and 
Wales. V. 

s Luke vi: 18; 1 Cor. zii: 23; Eph. Iv: 11, eto. 
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Evangelists,^ Prophets,* Pastors,* Teachers,* Presbyters or Elders,* 
Ijisiiops,* Angels of the Church,^ Deacons,® and Deaconesses.'* 

Of these it will probablj be conceded at once that the Apostles 
and PropheU^ having been divinelj endowed and commissioned with 
miraculous gifls for a special work in connection with tlie early days 
<rf* Christianity, are to be regarded as extniorJinary laborers, having 
no Bucoeasors in the peculiar relation which they sus^tained to the 
chnrches.^ The office of Deaconess seems also to have had relations 
10 peculiar to the condition of women in tlie *£ast in the early times 
of the Church, — by rigorous social usage, nearly inaccessible to the 
helpful visitation of the male functionaries of the Church — as to 
have become outgrown in that onward march of society which Chris- 
tianity has caused, by which the condition of women has been raised 
to a level with that of the other sex ; so that — in the absence of any 
precept for its continuance — this too may be classed among extraor- 
dinary offices, the supply of which has ceased — and was intended 
to cease — with the demand.^ 



> Wi.It: 11; Aetizzi: 8; 2Tim.f7: 5. * 1 Cor. xii: 28; Eph. W: 11; Actoxiii: 1. 

• 4^ It: 11. « Eph. iv : 11 ; Acts zMi: 1 ;'l Cor. xii : 28. 

• letisi: 80; i1t: 28; zt: 2,4.6,22,28; ITlm. t: 17; Tit I: 6; James t: U, otc. 

• Ph&.i: 1; ITim.iU: 1,2; Tit.i: 7. ' llev.i: 20} ii: 1,8,12,18; iii: 1,7,14. 

• letaTl: 1-7; PhU.l: 1; lTlm.iii: 8,10,12,18. 
tBoM-ZTi: 1; ITIm. Ui: 11. 

M "TIm Apostolical ofBoe, as such, was personal and temporary ; and therpfore, according 
to to Baton and derign, not aucce&fivo or communicable to othvn in pcrp(;tual degccudcnce 
ftom tbem. It was, as such, in all renpects «*xtraon]inAry, cnnfvrrcd in a upocial manner, de- 
ritgaad for special purposes, discharged by special aJdn. endowed with special pririlogcM, as wns 
BSadftii for the propagation of OhrLitianity, and founding of churchetf." — Barrow. ^'Popf'g 
fl^pvmoey." Works. (£d. 1815 ) Vol. iii. p. lli>. 

"This oAm, [the Apostle^s] ftom its nature, was temporary, and was confined to tho«e who 
had baso with lilm [the Sariour] during his public miuli>try, and whom he hod specially calU-d 
for this porpoM, with Matthias, who was chonm to fill the racated place of Judaji, and I'aul, 
«ho waM called to the speaat work of the Apontlcship among the Gentiles, and permitted to see 
tha BsTloar In a ndxaisiilons manner, after his ancen-^ion, t'n order that he mi(?ht have the ap- 
pTCpfflala qualification of an Apostle . . Then is no evidence whatever that the ofllce of 
» piopbtt » waM intended to be permanent." — Ainuj. '* Apostolic aurcA." pp. 191, 196. 

n "Phflba oar sister," was a Siokovov^ deaconess [serv<mt] "of the Church, which is at 
." Neander (^. u. Lnt. Ed. 4, pp. 2R5— 2fi7) proves that the dwconewes, of whom 
ma, ought not to be considered as identical with the " widows " of 1 Tim. T : 8-16. 
ApostoHeal Constltntlons " settle it that, when they were written, there was no Identity 
the two, for it is commanded that the deaconesses be selected from amonjt the virjrfns, 
tat when this eoald not be, they must, at leant, be widows. (See Chase's •' Apos. Con:' p. 
S74.) Tba tmmm for their appointment comes out in Book iii. Chnp. xv. ''Apos. Con.'' where 
it it commandMl:— "Ordain also a DeaconcM. who is filthful an<l holy, for the ministraUons 
to tho WBfia. For aometlmei thou canst not send a Deacon, who is a man, to the women in 
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The precise meaning of the term Angel of the Churchy as used in 
the Apocalypse/ has been the subject of some controversy. The 
word ayytkoq {aggelos) literally means * one who is sent,' * a messen- 
ger/ and perhaps its most natural sense in this connection would be 
to understand it as referring to the pastor of the Church as the mes- 
senger of Grod to it for instruction, and its messenger to God in the 
offering of worship. At any rate it is clear that no hint is given in 
the New Testament of any other officer of the Church who might 
more appropriately bear the name, and the weight of critical author- 
ity ^ is altogether in favor of such an exposition of the phrase as 



oertain hooMS, on account of the unbelicTen. Thoa ihalt therefore eend a woman, a Dea- 
coness, on account of the imaginations of the bad." 

Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, sajs " neoessarlum credidi, ex duabns anciUis qua 
ministroi dicebantur, quid eeset ▼eri et per tonnenta quaerere ; " — "I deemed it necessary to 
put tiro maid-eenrants, who are called dioamesses^ to the torture, to ascertain the truth." 
The "cTen so must their wives be grare," etc., (1 Tim. iii: 11) most probably refers to this 
order of female officers. Literally it Is '' Eren so must ywdiKas — [the tpotnen] be grave," etc. 
Allbrd says ( Com. in loeo.) that thrae are deaeoneues : — "In this Tiew the ancients an, as far 
as I know, unanhnous. Of the modems, it is held by GrottoB, MichssUs, De Wette, Wiesinger, 
and EllicoU." 

I Rer.i: 20; ii : 1,8,12,18; lU: 1,7,14. 

s " Certain it is, &yyeXoi signifieth no more than is common to all ministers, namely, to be 
God'S mesflcngen, and more upon his errand." — PooUt*s AnnoUUionSf in loeo. 

'^ By ayysXoi we are to understand the messenger or person sent by Ood to preside orer this 
Church, and to him the epistle is directed, not as pointing out his state, but the state of the 
Church under his care. Angel of the Church here answers exactly to that officer of the qma- 
gogue among the Jews, called sheHaeh tsibbw^ the messenger of the Church, whose bustnota 
was to rpad, pray, and teach in the synagogue." — Adam Oarkty Comment, in loco. 

*^ And to the angel, or minister^ of the Church which is in Smyrna, Pergomos," etc. — JDodd' 
fidgets ^^Family Expositor^" in loeo. 

** He holds in his hand the seTen stars which are the angels, or ministerSf of the chorches." 
— Wordsworth ^^ On the Apocalypse." p. 139. 

" By Angels of the Churches must be here understood those rulers of the Ckristiast Churchy 
whose office it was to oiler up public prayers in the Church, to manage sacred oonoems, and 
discourse to the people." — Vitringa. *^Anakr. Apoe." p. 25. 

** As the Gospel is preached only by men, this * angel ' who has it to preach to * erery nation 
and kindred and tongue and people ' must be the symbol of a human ministry." — Dr. J. M, 
Mason. Works. Tol. 2. p. 147. 

*' The word [angel] designates here the lecuiing teacher ^ or religious instructor in the Aidatlc 
Churches." — Stuart. Comment, in loeo. 

*' The conclusion, then, to which we have come, is that the * angel of the Church ' was tiie 
pastor or the presiding presbyter in the Church ; the minister who had the pastoral charge 
of it, and who was therefore a proper representative of it." — Barnes. Comment, in loco. 

Archbishop Whately refers the term *angeP here to the pastor of the Church, but snp- 
poees him to hare been nominated by the Apostles, and so an iyy^^^i ii^ Tlrtne of being sent 
by them. He says : — "It seems plainly to hare been at least the general, if not the unires- 
ssd, practice of the Apostles, to appoint over each separate Church a single individual, as a 
ohief Governor, under the title of ' Angel,' (•'. e. Messenger, or Legate from the Apostles "), eto. 
-^^^ Kingdom of Ckritt." (Carter's £d.) p. 44. 
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takes it oat of the catalogue of separate functionaries ordinary or ex- 
traordinary, and makes it but another special sjnouyme ibr the chief 
permanent officer of the Church. 

The term Evangelist ^ occurs three times in the New Testament, 
It literally means * a messenger of good tidings.* Such were Philip 
the deacon, Timothy and Titus. Evangelists seem to have corres- 
ponded almost precbely with what are known in our day as miWon- 
ariei — whose business it is to preach the Gospel in * the regions be- 
yond' the already Christianized part of the world. Some indeed 
have supjxMcd that they were temporary laborers,^ whose special 

• 

duty ceased with the age of the Apostles and of miracles ; but whether 
this be so or not, it is generally agreed that, as their function was a 
peculiar one, leading them out where churches did not exist, they 



Thon wlio wiih to itudy the sul^t thoroughly, are commended to an artirle in the BTMt'o- 
C4«ea Sscro, for April, 1S55, from the pen of Jlev. Isoao Jennings, of Ougar, England, who 
giTes nine diflierent prevloas expoiiitlona of the phnuw, and then pmpoiies two more. That 
irtileh ht flivor* ia a reference of the word angel to its literal nnw, undervtandlug it of dele- 
or nieMengers tent by the seTcn churchce to visit John in Patmos, and bearing tbenoo 
epliiUea to the respecUve bodies which sent them. This he thinks ** mceti the exigentia 
iod: U perfectly natural in Itself; meets and removes various Uitttcuitks, aud is open to no 
feir grammatical, logical, or theological objection." (p. 318.) 

1 AeU zzi : 8 ; Eph Iv; 11 ; 2 Tim Iv : 6. 

s '* ApoatlM, Evangelists, and Prophets were bestowed on the Churrh for a limited time only, 
— axeept in those c ases where religion has fidlen into decay, and evangelists arv raised up in an 
•stnordinary manner, to restore the pure doctrine which had been lost."— Coivm. Commtnt. 
Jl|ph. Iv: 11. (CWrm T^nakaion Soeitty*$ translation.) 

** Bnt for the continuance oi this office of an Evangelist in the Church, there is no direction 
Ib the l^iiUea either to Timothy or Titus, or any where else in Scripture." — John Cotton. 
"Jbyvs/'ete. p. 78. 

*• Althou^ the oflke of Evangelist corresponded with that of a modem missionarif^ it may 
be fldriy inferred that it was temporary^ being so connected with the Apostolic functions, that 
vheB the latter ceased, it necessarily ceased at the same time. There are no Apostles in the* 
p wseat day to send forth Evangelists on special errands ; neither do men possess the extraor- 
Anazy gillii which belonged to the primitive Evangelists. Paul makes no mention of them 
along with bishops and deacons, In his diractions to Timothy. The office in question, like that 
of an Apostle, was not confined to one Church ; whereas, no office-bearers intended to be per- 
maiwat in the Christian ^spensatkm belong to more than one Church. Modem missionaries, 
Improperly said to be ordained before their departure to heathen lands, sustain no ojfiee. 
Th«y do not become offlee-bearers till a I'hristian Church invite them to take oversight of them 
in the Lord, and they aeoept the call." — Dr. Davidson. '^ EecUs. Pol. of New Trst.'^ p. 146. 

** If all are not afpreed that this office [of Evanjceltst] was temporary^ they are agreed that it 
does not belong essentlaUy to the structure of a local Church."— ilrt. " Church Ojfices.^* Spirit 
^ftk* POgrimi. Vol. It. (1881), p. 186. 

Bas an excellent artlels on " Evangellsti," by Dr. Pond hi the New Bnglander, (1844), 
ToL H. pp. 297-308. 

Bm also an article, of an opposite tenor, by C. Colton, In the Monthly Ciristian S^ctaior^ 
(lOB), ToL s. pp. 288-296, 837-810, 893-896. 
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cannot — whether intended to be temporary or not — properly be 
considered as a class of permanent officers in the churches. 

There are in the New Testament two instances of the formal enu- 
meration of laborers and gifls in connection with the Church. The 
first is,^ — ^ God hath set some in the Church, first, Apostles ; sec- 
ondarily, prophets ; thirdly, teachers ; after that miracles ; then gifts 
of healings, helps, governments,* diversities of tongues." The other 
is,* — " Wherefore he saith, when he ascended up on high, he led cap- 
tivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. And he gave some, Apos- 
tles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers." 

Here are, in addition to those we have already considered, and in 
addition to those which we reserve for consideration under the next 
head, these five specifications ; namely : ' miracles,' ' gifts of healings,' 
* helps,' * governments,' and * diversities of tongues.' The connection 
in which the words are used, evidently implies that there were in the 
primitive churches, either distinct classes of laborers, or distinct con- 
ditions of laboring, intended to be characterized by the different terms 
of this enumeration. It is obvious, moreover, from the tenor of a 
large portion of these catalogues, that they were rather designed to 
chronicle those facts which existed in the semi-miraculous age of the 
Church, than to lay down rules and prescribe officers for its future.* 
Still, since the normal platform on which Christ intended his Church 
permanently to rest, may be presumed to underlie, or interlie, what- 
ever was miraculous and adapted specially for its initial necessities, 
we may hope to gain light as to the Divine plan for it in all ages, by 
studying these unusual provisions for its exigencies in the beginning ; 
remembering, all the while, that the mere mention of a name here, 

1 ICor. xii: 28. 

s The autboriied (King James^) Teniicm (A. D. 1611) traoaUtes thoM two " helpes m gorem- 
ments ; " running the two together. So fiur as we know, this wa« the first instance of such a 
rendering. The Rheims rersion (A.D. 1582} has it ** helpes, gouemements," etc. That of 
Geneya (A. D. 1557) renders it " helpers, gouemors ; " as does Cranner, (A. D. 1539.) Tyndale 
(A. D. 1C34) gires it like the Geneyaa rendering; while Widif (A. D. 13S0) says '* helpyngiB, 
gouemailis." 

* Eph. It : 8, 11. 

* " In the catalogue of the spiritual men gtren here, there is no mention made of Biskops^ 
Elders^ and Deacon*^ the standing miniRters in the Church. The reason is, the Apostle mm- 

. tions only those to whose offices the [miraculous] spiritual gifts were necessary, and who were 
to be laid aside when the spiritual gilts were withdrawn. Now Bisht^, Slders, and Deacons 
were not of that kind." — JUodhugAi on Hu ^tUes, p. 180. 
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provided it occur no where else in the Bible, and particularly if it 
have no recognition in those portions of the New Testament which 
q^eciallj set forth the nature and duties of those offices which con- 
fessedly were meant to be permanent, can hardly warrant the con- 
clusion that it describes a functionary vital to Christ's idea of the 
working of his Church in every age. A very probable theory, in- 
deed, is that urged by Doddridge, and others,^ that the reference here 
18 not at all to distinct offices or officers, but rather to diffi.*rcnt meth- 
ods of labor in which the skill and usefulness of the same persons 
found expression, at diffi^rcnt times, and under different circum- 
stances ; making these, catalogues rather of ways of usefulness, than 
of separate helpers. 

Still another explanation deserving mention is that of Dr. Owen,' 
that the reference here is to persons endowed (for the special needs \ 

of the Church in its beginning), with extraordinary gifts *' which did 
not of themselves constitute them officers,** but which " belong to the 
second head of gifls which concern duties only." So that, in his 
judgment, if these texts describe different workers, they do not neces- 
sarily describe so many different officers for the Church. 

A careful examination, however, of the terms employed must be 
our best guide to their meaning. 

Miracles (dwdfuig — dunameisy is obviously an abstract noun put 

1 ** I have met with no remark here, which seems more pertinent than that of Mons. Amy- 
iMil ; who thinks that the same persons might possess many of these gifts, and sustain several 
oftheee eliaracters, wliich were not stated distinct offices ; and might be called helpers in refer* 
tnee to their great dexterity and readiness to help those in distress ; and governments in regard 
to that t^nios Ibr business, sagacity in Judging the circumstances of aSairs, and natural 
aatiiorlty in the councils and resolutions of societies, wliich rendered them fit to preside on 
■ueh ocoailoiit.'' — DmfdnV/^e. *^ Family Expositor^''* in loco. Works, (Leeds, 1805) Vol. 
is. p. 87. 

**lt msj Indeed haTe happened, that on<* indiridual was endowed with many gifts, and 
iottained two of the ofllces here enumerated ; nor was there in this any inconsistency." — 
Ctaivnt. CommtfU. m loeo. 

** It Is a matter of course that one indiridual might enjoy at the same time sereral gifts, and 
that Um principal Apostlas especially possessed many Cliarismata." — Olskaustn. Comment, 
1 Cor. xtt: 7-11. (Kendrick's Rd.) Vol. It. p. 816. 

** His hera paasea to the abstract nouns fh>m tlie concrete ; perhaps because no definite class of 
peiMiM WM endowed with each of the fbllowing, but they were promiscuously granted to all 
orders In the Church.'* — At/ord. Comment, m loco. Vol. ii. p. 652. 

* Works. (Ed. 1862.) Vol. It. p. 439. 

* The TIgnrlne Tersion of the New Testament by Petms C%olinus, and Rodolphus Gualthe- 
ms — CD the basis of that of Erasmus — (A. D. 1613) translates the Terse thus : — '* Et alioa 
qnidtm poanlt Dens in Soelesla, primnm Apostolos, delude prophetas, tertio doctores, delnde 
ysfrifgfft [tbt Vulgate njs here— *trtrliiK«'J delude dona aaoationun, subsidla, gnbtnnr 
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here to a concrete use,* standing for workers of miracles ; thus, by its 
necessary significance, excluding itself from any application to the 
Church in lU permanent existence, afler the day of miracles should 
cease. 

Gifts of Healings (xaQiaiiaxa landtoof — charismata iamaton) haf^ 
as obviously, reference to those miraculous endowments for the cure 
of disease, which were conferred by the Holy Spirit upon early 
Christian teachers ;^ and by the same necessity is in like manner ex- 
cluded from our consideration as a permanent element in the agencies 
' of the Church. 

Helps (andt^xpeii — antilepseis) primarily means laying hold of 
whence it gets a secondary meaning of laying hold of for the purpose 
of aiding and supporting^ whence it derives the sense, in which it 
seems to be employed here (its only use in the New Testament,) of 
those who help, or supporL The most natural reference of it is to the 
deacons of the Church, whose office it exactly describes.* 

Governments (Kv^iQP^aeig — kuhemeseis) is a word found no where 
else in the Bible. Its primary significance is sufficiently plain from 

tiones, genen Ungaanun/* And Goaltbenu, In his ^^HomiluB in Pn ort m D. Pauli Epistt^am 
ad CorintAioSy'^ comments on this translation thus: — ** Quarto loco PotesUUet numerantar, 
pro lis, qui potestatem in Kcclesia legitimam exercent. Erant hi seniores, qui diiwipUnsa 
prasfecti eos corrigebant, qui aUquid contra hominis Christiani offlcium CodsMnt : impios vero 
et contumaces m^ri spiiitus rirtute cdiercebant/' — (Ed. 1672.) p. 196. 

1 '* More UebrsBoabstnctiim pro concreto, ut in sequentibus."— Grottiu. Comment, in loco, 

" Abstractmn pro ooneietOy etiam In sequentibus." — BengH. " Gnomon^''^ in loco. 

** After that, such as haya the gift of miracles."— Heytyii. ^^Lectures.'^ (Ed. 1671.) Tol. IL 
p. 116. 

" Ilere, and in what follows, abstract terms are used for concrete— mtrari^j mean men 
endowed with the power of worldng miracles." — Hodge. Comment, m loeo. p. 262. 

s *^ Eos qui morbos sanandi potestatem accepere." — Grotiwt. Comment, in loeo, 

* ** Hoc est, sustentsie inflrmos." — Atkanarius^ in loeo. (Ed. Erasmi, 1522.) 

** Nimirum qui egentibus opem ferunt, Ave illi Ecdesiss domestic!, sive peregrin! ftierint.*' 
— GualtheruSy in loco. 

" Pro auxlliatoribus rel adjntoribus eomm quos supra memorarit supremos ecclesise doo* 
tores, in sphitualibus ministeriis." — ^rnmiM. ^^AbCcr,*' eu. m loeo. (Ed. 1661.) p. 84. 

" Qui aliis opitulantur per opera miserloordisB, sen spirltnalia, sen corporalia, circa spgros, 
panpores, miseros, peregrinos, nempe Diaconos."— AEnioeAiiw and TtHniu, in loco, in *^8ynop' 
su Oituorum." (Ed. Lond. 1676.) Vol. It. p. 496. 

** Whether he meaneth Deeoons, or Widows [deaoonesees] elsewhere mentioned as helpfiil in 
the case of the poor, or some that assisted tiie pastors in the government of tiie Church, or 
some ttiat were extraordinary helps to the Apostles in the first plantation of the Church, is 
rwj hard to determine.'^— A)o<e's "AnnotcUiom^^^ in loeo. 

** Perstms qualified and appointed to help the other oflloen of the Church, probably in the 
eaie of the poor and the sick. These, acoording to the common understanding firom Chrysos- 
tem to the pre s en t day, wers dea com and (\mntmm m a ."—Hodgt, Comment, in loco. p. 268. 
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its relationship to the verb which means to tteer^ thence to pihty 
and thence to direct or govern a state. But what specific persons, if 
any, it means here to describe in the primitive Church as being its 
pilots, or directors, it is difficult to determine.* Our Presbyterian 
friends, of course, take it as referring to those ruling elders which 
make an essential part of their system ; and if there had been any 
ruling elders — in their sense — in the primitive Church, or if there 
were any allusion to such officers elsewhere in the New Testament, 
this might be a good proof-text for them. But — if we mistake not 
— we shall see, by and by, that there is no good ground for such 
reference.^ The most probable sense of the word appears to be that 
which refers it to the pastors who presided over the administration 
of government in the Church ; • though Lightfoot, Horsley, Mosheim, 
and Macknight may be right in their opinion that the term was in- 
tended to designate persons of special discretion and prudence to 
whom the spirit of wise counsel was imparted in miraculous measure 
by the Holy Ghost 



1 Gnalthenu suppoMS here a reference to a clan of officers in the Church to meet the want 
•rising firom Paul's pix^bition to " go to law Ixifore the uzgust, and not before the saints/' 
(IGor. Ti: 1.) He says: — Qoibos comprehenduntur Tiri politici, qui in rebus hi^Jus secuU 
qoosuis jurabantf et eansas cognoecebant, si qute inter Christianos orirontur. Nam ut Capite 
Mzto dictum estf nolebant Apoetoli, ut qui Christum profitebantur apud Etlinicorum tribun- 
alia de Ibrtnnis suis aliisqne rebus ad lianc Titam pertinentibus Utlgarent. Prteflciebantur 
ergo ^mmodi causis Tixi pmdentes et rerum usu ezercitati, quorum authoritate et oonsilio 
Utes dirimerentnr." — Horn. p. 196. 

< See page 00. 

* " Alii hoeoe Presbjteros regentes designari putant, 1 Cor. zil : 28, ubi inter munera nom- 
minaatnr gnbemationes, sed locum inspicienti manifestum est, loqui illic Apoetolum de muneri- 
bus extraordinariis : tum, incertum est, quale donum hoc fherit ; et ex nuda voce argumentum 
▼eUe petere, admodum fHTolum eet."—lAmboreh. '' The<^g. Christ.''^ Lib. vii. Cap. It. p. 751. 

** Hi sunt qui ex Syriaco pcatoret (Bph. It : 1) qui preuunt (Rom. xii : 8) alibi $eniores^ qui 
iilngiilas regebant eodesias. " — Orotius. Comment, in loco. 

" Qui antea doetores, a docendo dicti, iidemque hio gttbenuitioneSf a regimine Ulis commisso." 
Hammond. Comment, in loco. 

Neander teaches tiiat the persons here referred to were those elsewhere stjied ' elders * and 
* O T srs e e rs .*— '*Jfan<Mig' and IVotninf ." Book iii. chap. t. 

" Who these persons [* goremments '] were, it is difficult to determine with certainty ; but it 
Is most probable that elders or bishops are principally meant.'' — Davidson. **Ecdesia»tical Pol- 
itfo/tke New TestameiU." p 198. 

** When these * helps ' and the extraordhoary ftinctionaries are left out of the Apostolic cata* 
lognes, it is rather singular that, in the passage addressed to the Ephesians, we hare nothing 
remaining but * Pastors and Teachers,' and in that to the Corinthians, nothing but ' Ttechers * 
and ^ goremmenti.* There are good grounds for belicTing that these two residuary elements 
are identical— the * Pastors' mentioned before the Teachers in one text, being equlTatenft 
lo the ^goTiiniBieatf' mentloaisd after them In the other. Nor is it strange that thoaa 
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The phrase Divertities of tongues (jivri yhaaa^ — ffene glosson) 
80 evidently refers to that miraculous gift 'of tongues,' which, 
whether it enabled its recipients to speak in languages unknown to 
them before, or onlj to interpret such languages from the lips of 
others (see Barnes on 1 Cor. xii : 10), was an unusual bestowment 
upon the Church during the exigencies of its earliest years, ceasing 
afterward, as to make any delay upon its exact significance foreign 
to the necessities of the inquiry which we have now in hand. 

We infer then that of these five, whatever was included in the 
terms ' miracles,' ' gifts of healings,' and ' diversities of tongues,' be- 
longed to the age of miracles, and had no perpetual relation to the 
Church, and describes no permanent office in it ; while ' helps ' and 
'governments' refer to those officers usually spoken of as Pastors 
and Deacons. So that all the names which the New Testament uses 
to describe the permanent officers of a Christian Church, reduce 
themselves to these, and their synonymes, namely : Pastors, Teachers, 
Elders, Bishops or Overseers, and Deacons. If now it be true that 
Pastors, Teachers, Elders, and Bishops or Overseers, are all diffisrent 
names for one and the same laborer, it will follow that this office, 
and that of the Deacon, constitute the only two permanent offices 
which Christ has designated for his churches. To the proof of that 
proposition we now advance. 

2. The first dtus of permanent officers which Christ designated 
for his Churches. — to take oversight of their spiritual concerns — 
is indiscriminately spoken of in the New Testament under the names 
of Pastor^ Teacher J Preshgter or Eldery and Bishop or Overseer, 
The truth of this proposition we propose to establish by reference to 
three sources of evidence, namely : the opinion of men of learning 
and candor who have investigated the facts ; the declarations of 
ecclesiastical history, and of the early writers of the Church ; and 
the testimony of Scripture itself. In order to facilitate as much as 



«fDtnuted with the eecleslattleal gorvrnment shonld be styled Paaton or Shepherds ; fat fhey 
•le the gnmrdians and mien of the * flock of Ctod.' "— JTiOra's **Aneieta Ckyrch.'' p. 2S1. 

*' The oonceptioQ of ojfiets Is subordinated to that of giftt. Thus there was In the ChTirefa 
no separate prophetic offlee, bat the Apostles were at the same time prophets, although entry 
prophet was not n ec es sari ly an Apostle ; so also the so-called * Eranfellsts,* t. e. traTelling 
teaeherSf who preached where as yet no Ghnrch had arisen. The leaeherSf howerer, were alike 
teachers proper and ralers (cvj^cpvcavrsf) ; their oOdal appdlatioa was 9ptv09TC(toi or iwlv* 
covoi.*'— (XsAotMSN. CbmifMiil. <ii loco. (KsBdrlek*s Bd.) p. 8t8. 
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possible the compression of this argument, it may be premised here 
that all writers who limit the nmnber of the officers of the primitive 
Church to tico — one of which is that of Deacon — do for substance, 
of course, affirm the identity of Pastors, Teachers, Elders, Bishops, 
and Overseers, as constituting, under whichever name, the other 
class ; and that the main question always must be whether Bishops 
are identical with Pastors, Teachers, and Elders, or officially superior 
to them. 

(1.) We adduce the opinion of eminent and candid scholars who 
have investigated the facts. Wickliffe — who struck the first spark 
of the Reformation — (a. d. 1324-1384) spake, in the face of the over- 
bearing hierarchy of his time, as follows : — - ^ By the ordinance of 
Christ, Priests and Bishops were all one. ... I boldly assert one thing, 
namely, that in the primitive Church, or in the time of Paul, two 
orders of the clergy were sufficient ; that is, a priest [presbyter] and 
a deacon. In like manner I maintain tliat, in the time of Paul, pres- 
byter and Bishop were names of the same office. All other degrees 
and orders have their origin in the pride of Ccesar. If indeed they 
were necessary to the Church, Christ would not have been silent re- 
specting them." * John of Goch (a. d. 1400-1475), also a * Reformer 
before the Reformation,' has lefl on record his judgment of the equality 
of the priest, or presbyter, with the bishop ; stoutly maintaining that 
the position of a priest is the highest position in the Church.^ Lutuer, 
in his Essay ^ concerning the power of the Pope," concludes, from his 
examination of various passages of the New Testament, that ^ it is 
proved that Bishop and Presbyter arc the same ;"* and he sums up 
the whole essay by saying, " therefore, by Divine Law, the Pope is 
neither superior to the Bishops, nor the Bishops superior to the Pres- 
byters," * etc. Calvix, in his exposition of the teachers and ministers 
of the Church, says : " In giving the name of Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Pastors indiscriminately to those who govern churches, I have 



1 Af qnoftMl In Qmcmi'M **Engtuh BibU» (New Tork, 1866.) p. 09. 

> ** Ordo MeerdotaUs est sommas in ecdeaU militaate. . . . IpM ordo est superior aliis et 
coMnnnnartTm aUonun omniHin ordinum," etc. — ^^Dialogus d* quatuor Enoribus,^* «{c., in 
Wakk't *'MoninuHta Med. JSci." (G«ettiDgen, 17G0.) Vol. i. iksc. ir. p. 105. 

t *«lii quo muiiftstiuiiDe comprobatar, eundem esse Episcopoxn atqne Presbytemm."— 
«»D« Poustat* PaptB.** Lutheri Optra. (Sd. Jeiue, 1612.) Vol. I. p. 279. 

4 ** Ergo nee Papa est Episcopls, neo Epiioopns est superior Prosbytcris Jure diTino," etc.* 
Jkid. p. 288. 
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done it on the authority of Scripture, which uses the words as sjn- 
onjmous."^ So, in commenting on 1 Tim. iii: 1, he sajs: "it is 
necessary to observe what it is that Paul calls ' the office of a Bishop ;' 
and so much the more, because the ancients were led away, by the 
custom of their times, from the true meaning ; for, while Paul in- 
cludes generally all pastors, they understand a Bishop to be one who 
was elected out of each college to preside over his brethren. Let us 
remember, therefore, that this word is of the same import as if he had 
called them ministers, or pastors, or presbyters."^ He reiterates the 
same sentiment in his comments on Acts xx : 28, Philip, i : 1, and 
1 Pet V : 2, and in his treatise on " the necessity of reforming the 
Church.** • Cranmer says. Bishops and Priests [presbyters] " were 
not two things, but both one office in the beginning of Christ's relig- 
ion.*** Melancthon, in his "Outlines of Theology,** uses the terms 
Bishop and Presbyter, or Elders, as synonymes.* Myles Cov- 
ERDALE (a. D. 1488-1569) — though himself Bishop of Exeter — 
says, the Apostles " gave unto every Church their peculiar bishop, to 
keep the Lord*s flock, whom they also called priest, or elder ; giving 
them a title of reputation, either because of their age, or by reason 
of their excellent gravity and virtuous conversation. ... As for high 
Bishop, under Christ, they knew none. They had all like author- 
ity,** ^ etc PoLANUS argues that Presbyters and Bishops are the 
same by divine enactment, " that is, they administer the same office, 
in the same way, and by the same authority."^ Limborch declares 
it to be the " common opinion of Protestants, that the Scriptures 
recognize no difFercnce between the Bishops and Presb3rters, or 
Elders, so that the two terms are interchanged as equivalents.*'* 

1 "IfUltf !(/<«.** (Calvin Trans. Soc. translation.) Vol. iii. p. 64. 
> Onnment. in loco. {Calvin Trans. Soc translation.) p. 75. 

• Calvin^s TVtuts. {Calvin Trans. Soc. tran£ation.) Vol. i. p. 156, 156. 

4 " Questions and Answers concerning ths Sacraments.** Miscelkauous WritingSf and Lettert 
of Thomas Cranmtr. (Parker Society^s Ed. 1846.) p. 117. 

ft "Episcopi sen Presbyteri dicebantor, qui dooebaDtf larabantf et benedicebant Meiwe. 
Diaconi, qui eleemoeynafl partiebantur inter inopes." — **Hxp. ThecU." D« Par. Men. Dom. 
(Ed. LipaiJB, 1821.) p. 167. 

• *^ Remains of Bishop CoverdaU.** (Parker Socletj^s Ed.) p. 464. 

7 " lidcm Episcopi Tocantur etiam Presbyteri. . . . Prcrfode etiam Presbyteri et Episcopl sunt 
jure dirino pares ; id est, administrant idem ofliciam, eodem modo et eadem autoritate," etc.— 
^^ Syntagma Theologia " (Ed. OeneT», 1617.) p. 638. 

8 <^ Communis Protestantium sententia est, nullum inter Episeopos et Presbyteros Scrlp- 
tnram agnoscere discrimen ; eo quod roces illae, tanquam ssqulpollentes, inter se perma- 
tentttr.-*— " Thsohgitt Christiana.** Ub. Til. Cap. ir. mo. 5. p. 749. 
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Episcopius, in remarking upon 1 Tim. v: 19, says, "by 'Elder' 
here we may understand Bishop^ as the terms are used in the Scrip- 
tares as one and the same."^ Arminius argues that, afler the days 
of miracles, the offices of the Church were imposed '^ mediately on 
those who were called pastors or teachers, and bishops or priests, 
[presbyters] who were placed over certain churches. . . . These are 
80 ordered that one person can discharge them all at the same time."^ 
WoLLEBius teaches, that '^ the name of Bishop rightfully belongs to 
all Pastors." • Ames says, that the " Elders of one congregation, in 
the same sense, are also called Bishops in the Scriptures."^ John 
Robinson habitually uses these terms as synonymous, as where he 
flays, ^ whensoever the Scriptures do mention elders, or bisliops, either 
in respect of their calling or ministration, they still speak of them, as 
in or of, such and such particular churches, and none otherwise." * 
LoBD Peter Ejno says, as the Apostles " came to any city, town, 
or village, they published to the inliabitants thereof the blessed news 
of life and immortality through Jc^us Christ, constituting the first 
converts of every place through which they passed Bishops and Dear 
com of those churches which they there gathered." • Sclater, in 
his reply to Lord King's volume, confesses that " the names of Pres- 
byter and Bishop were indifferently used at first," ' and then attempts 
to show that there was no " danger of misunderstanding about it," 
in that Apostolic age. Turretin argues, that the terras Bishop and 
Presbyter were originally identical in use, and that the Episcopal 
distinction between them is a subsequent and arbitrary one, grow- 
ing out of the custom of the Church, and human wisdom, rather 
than finom the will of God.' Staffer refers to tlie same identity, 



1 " Pnr Ptetibyttrum enhn hoe looo Intelligi potest EpiscopuSj pxout in Scripturis pro uno et 
•odm Mdplaiitiir."— **I.MlftotMJ Saera in Cap. U. & Ui. Jjwc." Works. (Ed. Rotterdam, 1665.) 
Vol II. p. 662. 

1 *^Prwaf Duputatums.^^ Writings, (NichoVs Ed.) VoL il. p. 160. 

• '*PMtoribiu omnibiu nomen Epbcopi competit." — ^^ChriUiasuB Theologies." lib. L 

Gap. is, p. las. 

4 ^* Marrow of Saertd Difn$tUy." lib. i. Cap. 89, see. 28. 

• Worts. (LotMhm Ed. 1861.) Vol. li. p. 416. 

• **Emqnirf into Constitution^ etc. of the Primitive Chureh.^^ (Ed. 1712.) p. 10. 
T *^ Original Draught o/ths Primitive Church.'' (Ed. 1833.) p. 181. 

I '* KpiscopaU Regimen aliud Mt primitimtm ot Apostolicum^ quod idem ewt cum PreBbyte* 
raU, quod ab Apoilolli ex Chriitl Toluntate et praecopto in.xtitutum wt : aliud s^runitarium eft 
Extetiastieum a PrMbyterlali disUnctum, Eccleniie coruiuctudine, et humano conxilio, potius 
qoam diipoaltloali Dwniniwa Teritato introductum.''— 0/)<ra. (£d. Edinburgh.) Vol. iii. p. 176. 
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and considers Pad and Peter both, (Tit i., Acts xx : 17, 28, 1 Pet 
y : 1, 2) as rendering it certain.^ Righabd Hookeb concedes that 
the same officers of the Church, *< in their writings thej [the Apos- 
tles] term sometimes presbyters, sometimes bishops." ' 

Milton devotes his whole treatise on ^ Prelatical Episcopacy ^ to 
the proof of the position for which we are now arguing, in which, after 
a thorough review of those arguments from 'the Fathers' accus- 
tomed to be alleged in proof of the superiority of Bishops over 
Presbyters, he sums up his argument by saying : -» ^ I do not know, 
it being undeniable that there are but two ecclesiastical orders, 
bishops, and deacons, mentioned in the Gospel, how it can be lesa 
than impiety to make a demur at that, which is there so persptcaons, 
confronting and paralleling the sacred verity of St Paul with the 
offi^ls and sweepings of antiquity, etc. • • • Certainly if Christ's Apos- 
tle have set down but two, then, according to his own words, though 
he himself should unsay it, and not only the Angel of Smyrna, but 
an angel from heaven should bear us down that there be three, St 
Paul has doomed him twice : * Let him be accursed;' for Christ has 
pronounced that no tittle of his word shall fidl to the ground ; and 
if one jot be alterable, it is possible that all should perish ; and this 
shall be our righteousness, our ample warrant, and strong assurance, 
both now and at the last day, never to be ashamed of, against all the 
heaped names of angels and martyrs, councils and fathers, urged upon 
us, if we have given ourselves up to be taught by the purest living pre- 
cept of God's word only ; which, without more additions, nay, with a 
forbidding of them, hath within itself the promise of eternal life, the 
end of all our wearisome labors, and all our sustaining hopes. But 
if any shall strive to set up his ephod and teraphim of antiquity 
against the brightness and perfection of the Grospel, let him fear lest 
he and his Baal be turned into Bosheth. And thus much may suffice 
to shew, that the pretended Episcopacy cannot be deduced from the 
Apostolical times."* Labdner says, ^ there were at the very time 

1 *^ Non magna tunen, ant temporibiu ApostoUeii plane nulla, Inter Episcoptim et Preeby- 
terom fuit differentia, emn nomlna hsc inter se oommntentor. Ita Apostolus Panlus JuMit 
Tltom Preebyteros constitaere, reqoifita antem illomm imdk»ns Episcopum deeeribit Usdem 
nomen Preflbyterorum et Episcoporum datur. Similiter Apoftolns Petroi id <kcit.'>— **.^r»- 
tmiiones Theologia" (Ed. Tignri, 1748) Vol. i. p. 4S1. 

• *' Ecelesiastieal PbJily." Book tU. eh. 6, Me. 1. 

• MUton't ProM Worht^ (Bohn'f Edition.) VoL U. p. 486. See alfo pp. 467-469, aiki VoL I. 
pp. 486-440. 
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of forming such societies, [the early churches] or soon after, ap- 
pointed in them officers and ministers, called bishops, or elders, or 
pastors, or teachers ; and * deacons : men who had been before ap- 
proved, as persons of integrity and capacity for the work to which 
they were appointed. (1 Tim. iii : 10.) The peculiar work of the 
former of whom was to preach the word and feed the flock of which 
they were overseers, with wholesome and sound doctrine and instruc- 
tion, ' to reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-sufiering and doctrine ;' 
of the latter — the * serving of tables,'" etc^ Gibbon says of the early 
Christian churches : — " the public functions of religion were solely 
intrusted to the established ministers of the Church, the bishops and 
the presbyters ; two appellations which, in their first origin, appear to 
have distinguished the same office, and the same order of persons. 
The name of Presbyter was expressive of their age, or rather of 
their gravity and wisdom. The title of Bishop denoted their inspec- 
tion over the faith and manners of the Christians who were commit- 
ted to their pastoral care." ^ Baxter says, << what is meant by 
^Emaxinovg (episkopotis) bishops or overseersy here [Acts xx : 28] is 
thus far agreed on : that they were officers appointed to teach and 
guide those churches in the way to salvation ; and that they are the 
same persons that are called elders of the Church of Ephesus before, 
and bbhops here. . . . By a pastor or bishop here is meant an officer 
appointed by Christ for the ordinary teaching and guiding a particu- 
lar Church and all its members, in order to their salvation, and the 
pleasing of God." * Doddridge says, the first class of officers in the 
Church " are frequently called Elders and Presbyters^ as the Jews used 
to call those who presided in their ecclesiastical or civil assembUes ; 
and from their office of overseeing the people, the name of imaxorcoi or 
BishopSfWSLS also given them, and whatever alteration might afterwards 
be made in the sense of that word, and whatever distinction might 
early be introduced between bishops and presbyters as signifying two 
different ranks of ministers, it is certain that in the New Testament the 
words are used promiscuously. Bishop Hoadley and Dr. Hammond 
do both of them allow this ; and it is Dr. Hammond's opinion that 
there were only presbyters or bishops, and deacons, in each Church, 

1 Works. (Ed. London, 1883.) Vol. ii. p. 14. 

1 **Ik€lme and FaB." (Smith's MUman's Ed. 1864.) Vol. U. p. 191 

• *'OiUaa Salviama.'' (Ctoter's Ed. 1800.) pp. 61, 69. 
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S. first." * Owen says, " in the whole New Testament, bishops and 
presbyters, or elders, are everyway the same persons, in the same 
office, have the same function, without distmction in order or degree 
—which also, as unto the Scripture, the most learned advocates of 
Prelacy begin to grant*'* John Cotton says, "it is apparently 
contradictory to the institutions given by Paul in the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, to set up any eminent or transcendent Bishop 
in the Church in respect of rule, or exercise of office of more honour 
and power than pertaineth to aU the ministers of the Word." * John 
Davenport says, " we read of Bishops in the New Testament, but 
what ? not one Bishop over many churches, but many Biihc^s over 
one Church ; not Diocesan, but Congregational Bishops — the Bishops 
which the Apostles acknowledge to be Christ's ordinance, to continue 
in the Christian Church, are Congregational Elders," etc* Thomas 
Hooker says, " though the nakedness of the assertion, that would 
diffi^rence Episcopus and Presbyter by Divine right, hath been of 
former, and much more of latter times laid open to the view of the 
world, so that there needs nothing to be added here ; yet to leave it 
upon record, that we concur with these worthies in the defence of the 
same truth, we shall, in short, set down our witness against them ; " 
and then devotes several pages to the proof that Bishops " have no 
distinct operations from Presbyters." * Cotton Mather says, " the 
churches of New England think that the Apostles knew of no Bish- 
ops, but only those pastors, whereof there may be several in a 
parity, feeding one small congregation ; " and quotes many Fathers 
and learned men to the effect that it is "as plwn as the noon- 
day sun could make any thing in the world," that "Bishops and 
Presbyters were of old the very same." • Dr. Charles Chauncy 
published a volume in Boston, in 1771, devoted to the refutation of 
the Episcopal theory of the inequality of Bishops and Presbyters, 
which he sums up by declaring that that theory has ** no support, 
either in point of right, or practice, from any thing met with in the 
writers within the two first ages of the Christian Church." ^ Edward 

1 **Leetwres on Divinity.^* Works. Vol. t. p. 299. 

« "2Vu€ Natur* of a Gospel Church.^* Works. Vol. xri. p. 44. 

• ^^Wayo/tht Churches." p. 48. 

• ^^Power of CongregcUional ChureheSy" etc. p. 79. 

» ** Survey of the Summe of Church Disa'ptine.^* Part ii. p. 22. 

• "Ratio Disetplina." (Boston, 1726.) pp. 196-205. 
y "ConqiUat Titw qf ^piscopaey." p. 474. 
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WioOLESTTOBTH sajn — after an examination of the Now Testa- 
ment, covering one hundred and nineteen pages — " we plainly find but 
one order of officers, the eleven Apostles, left in the Church by Christ 
himself at his ascension into heaven ; and one order more, the seven 
Deacons, instituted afterwards by the Apostles under the conduct of 
the Spirit of God. These two orders are unquestionably of Divine 
Institution ; but more we cannot find to be so. We desire to pre- 
serve to each of these all the ordinary powers they were entrusted 
with by divine appointment, and not to thrust either of them into 
employments which the wisdom of Grod never allotted to them. We 
are far from saying that either of these oflTices was temporary. We 
only affirm that the former of them liad some powers at the begin- 
ning which were extraordinary and tem[)orary, and expired with the 
persons they were committed to ; but that, as to their ordinary powers, 
they have been, and shxdl be succeeded to the end of the world, by 
Presbyters or Bishops, whom we everywhere find in Scripture to be 
one and the same order." * Thomas Foxcroft says, " we know of 
no ministers in Scripture that were Presbyters in the modem (Church 
of England) sense of the word. We deny any such officer in the 
Church as a Tnere Presbyter ; that is, a minister of the word destitute 
of Episcopal power over the fiock. The Elders, or Presbyters, we 
read of in 1 Peter v : 1, were Bishops. Such Bishops we are for, 
and iueh Elders ; but we know of no institution for Elders that do not 
rule over the flock, or for Bishops that rule over Elders. We are for 
Congregational BUhopSy and such, we conclude, were the Presbyters 
that ordained Timothy.**' Jonathan Dickinson argues that the 
New Testament ascribes to Bishops and Presbyters a community of 
names of office and of order ; that there are no Grospel ministers in a 
regularly constituted Church, but Bishops, and that Presbyters are 
the only ordinary ministers of the Gospel; that Presbyters have 
power of ordination, and that the Apostles were Presbyters, while 
there is no mention of Bishops superior to Presbyters — from all 
which he infers that by the Scriptures the two offices are coordinate, 
and says ^ there is a community of order and office, as well as of 
name, between Bishop and Presbytery^ Thomas Walter says, 

{ 1 **Scber Remarks on the *3todest Ptoo/.* '* (Botiton, 1724) p 120. 
i "Ridimifand Ordainimg Power of Cong. Bishopt de/entted^^* etc. (Boston, 1724.) p. 8. 
• **Dtfnut qf BrtibfUrioM Ordination.^* (Boston, 1724.) pp. 40-48. 
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^ not only is a Presbjter called a Bishop, but a Bishop is called a 
Presbyter. Which is of more force than if either a Presbyter were 
called a Bishop, and a Bishop called nothing else but Bishop, or a 
Bishop were called Presbyter, and Presbyter called only Presbyter ;*• 
whence he argues the complete identity of the two.* Thomas Shep- 
ARD says, ^ we read in Scripture of many Elders and Bishops in the 
same Church (Acts xx : 28), but never of any one ordinary minister, 
or officer over many churches, either to govern or to baptize."* 
William Jameson says, " under the Gospel the Apostles retaining 
the name, and the manner of ordination, but not conferring that judi- 
ciary power by it, which was in use among the Jews ; to shew the 
difference between the Law and the Gospel, it was reqtiisite some 
other name should be given to the Governors of the Church, which 
should qualify the importance of the word Preshtfters to a sense 
proper to a Gospel state ; which was the original of giving the name 
iniaxonoi (Bishops) to the Grovemors of the Church under the Gos- 
pel ; — a name importing duty more than honor, and not a title above 
Presbyter, but rather used by way of diminution and qualification of 
the power implied in the name of Presbyter." • John Wise says, 
" though there were some distinctions in point of a titular dignity and 
degree between a Bishop and a Presbyter; yet they were really 
equal in order, and in the nature of their trust For that in an Ec- 
clesiastical sense, Bishops and Presb3rters are synonymous terms, set- 
ting forth the same office ; and signify no more but an elder, a pastor, 
ruler or overseer of a Church." * Dr. Samuel Hopkins says of the 
two offices appointed by Christ for his churches, " of these, Pastors, 
Elders, Presbyters or Bishops are the first and most important. By 
these names, not different orders, higher and lower, or different 
offices are meant ; but one and the same person, in one and the same 
office, is called by all these names, and, therefore, they denote the same 
office." * Dr. Emmons says, " in a Christian Church there are only 
two distinct officers, Bishops and Deacons. The Bishop, in the Apos- 
tolic times, was a mere pastor, teacher, or watchman, without any 



1 "£s«ay upon that Faradox^ ^Ir^faUibUity may sometimes mistake,* '* (Boston, 1724.) p. 100. 
t *^ Wholesome Caveat /or a time of Liberty.** Works. (Ed. 1858.) Vol. iii. p. 888 

• ^^Fundamentals of the Hierarchy examined and disproffed.** (Qlasgow, 1697.) p. 206. 

• " Tindieation of the Government of New England ^Churches,** (Sd. 1772.) p. 9. 

• Works. (Sd. 1862.) Vol. ii. p. 76. 
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aaperioritj or power over any of his fellow p&stors. Ho had only 
the watch, and care, and instruction of the particular Church in 
which he was placed.** ^ Dr. Dwight devotes two sermons to the 
proof ^ that there are but two classes of permanent officers in the 
Christian Church, designated in the Scriptures,** the first of which 
*^ is spoken of under the names Elders, Pastors, Bishops, Teachers,*' 
and the second '^ under that of Deacons.** ^ Dr. J. M. Mason says, 
** that the terms Bishop and Presbyter in their application to the first 
dass of officers [of the church] are perfectly convertible, the one 
pointing out the very same class of rulers with the other, is as evi- 
dent as the * sun shining in his strength.*** • Dr. Woods says, " the 
Presbyters were Bishops. The two words were used interchange- 
ably. They were applied to the same men, and denoted the same 
office." * GuizoT*s exposition of these officers of the early Church 
is: — "in the various Christian congregations, there were mon who 
preached, who taught, who morally governed tlie congregation,** — 
making all as, at first, one order.^ Coleridge says, *' in the primitive 
times, and as long as the churches retained the form given them by 
the Apostles and Apostolic men, every community, or in the words 
of a Father of the second century (for the pernicious fashion of 
assimilating the Christian to the Jewish, as aflerward to the Pagan, 
ritual by false analogies, was almost coeval with the Church itself), 
every altar had its own bishop, every fiock its own pastor, who de- 
rived hb authority immediately from Christ, the universal Shepherd, 
•nd acknowledged no other superior than the same Christ, speaking 
by hb Spirit in the unanimous decision of any number of bishops or 
elders, according to his promise, ' where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.**'" Dr. 
SscTTH says, "throughout the whole New Testament the words Pres- 
hyter and Bishopy with their cognate terms, both as they refer to the 
office and its incumbent, arc used interchangeably, and as perfectly 
synonymous.**^ Dr. Bennett says, "of the ordination of a Pres- 



1 Worki. (U. 1880.) Vol. lU. p. 680. 

a Sermons, CL. CLI. Works. (Ed. 1819.) Vol. t. pp. 167-200. 

• **Suays on Episeopaey.'^ Works. Vol. li. p. 41. 
4 '^Chmrek Qovemment.» Works. Vol. Hi. p. 617. 

• ^History of Gvilixation.'' (!laslitt*8 Truii.) Vol. i. p. 60. 

• ^^Uta ofths Christian dwrcA.*' Works. (Sh«dd*8 Ed.) Vol. Ti. p. 100. 

T ^Frubftsrjfond not Prtlaey ths Scripturol and Primitivt PoHtf.** (JUL. Qlugow.) p. 82. 
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byter that was not a Bishop, the Scriptures say nothing ; for their 
Presbyters are Bishops, and their Bishops Presbyters," etc.^ Dr, 
Coleman devotes one hundred and twenty-one pages of his very 
learned work, entitled, ^ The Apostolical and Primitive Church ** to 
the proof of the original equality of Bishops and Presbyters, shewing 
that they had the same names, titles, and functions, and that the &ct 
of their original equality continued to be acknowledged even down to 
the time of the Reformation.' Dr. Schmuckeb says, ** the different 
names applied to ministers, such as bishops, presbyters or elders, etc^ 
are u^ed as convertible terms, and therefore must imply equality of 
rank." • Dr. N. W. Taylor said, " there are but two classes of 
officers known in the Church, Bishops — or Elders, or Presbyters, or 
Pastors, or Teachers — and Deacons ; and but one order of ministers. 
All of these except Deacons are the same, and have the same powers, 
duties, and qualifications." * Sawyer says, ^ Bishops are in the New 
Testament called Presbyters ; and their titles are used interchangeably 
to denote the same officers." ^ Dr. Breckenridob says, God gives 
to each Church " a Pastor or Bishop — or two, or three, or more, if 
need require. And all these Pastors, Bishops, and Elders, are alike 
Presbyters ; and all jointly rule, and the Pastors or Bishops besides 
this, labor in word and doctrine." ^ Dr. Pond states it, ^ with entire 
confidence " as ^ the doctrine of the New Testament, that there are 
but two distinct orders or classes of officers in the Chureh of Christ ; 
the one having charge of the spiritual concerns of the Chureh, the 
other of its temporal concerns ; the one commonly denominated 
bishops or presbyters, the other deacons."' Dr. Davidson says, 
'^ there were no gradations of office among elder, bishop, pastor^ 
and teacher in the Apostolic age. Character and talents were the 
only ground of distinction. There was then a simplicity in the 
arrangements of Grod*s house, unlike the cumbrousness introduced in' 
later times of degeneracy." * Punchard says, ^ the case is so plain 
that no one need doubt that the same order of men are called either 
Elders, Bishops, or Overseers, interchangeably." • Upham says, " it 

1 **Tfuology o/thi Early Ckwrch:' p. 160. t (Id. 1868.) pp. 124-246. 

t ^'metntmU of Paindar Theology » (Ed. I860.) p. 221. 

4 MSS, npoTt of Lectures. "2V Chureh." • *^ Organic Ckrittiamty.^ p. 6^ 

• **KnowUdge tff God subjeaively comidered." p. 685. ' ** Thi Chureh,*^ p. 71* 

• ** EeeUnattical Polity o/ihi New Ttstamtnt." p. 157. 

• **ruwqf Qmgrfgaiionaium,** (Id. 1800.) p. 94. 
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would seem that Elders and Bishops, or Overseers, whatever might 
be their appropriate duties, and ^vhatevcr relation they might sustain 
to the subordinate ofUce of Deacons, were one and the same grade, or 
speciesy of Church o^cer.** ^ Gabratt says, " at first this threefold 
distinction of Bishops, Elders, and Deacons does not appear to have 
prevailed, at least universally ; the words Bishop and Elder being used 
interchangeably in St. Paul's Epistles, and in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles." • Db. Vaughan says, ** the word Bishop, which, beyond con- 
troversy, is synonymous with the word Elder or Presbyter, occurs in 
Buch a manner in the introduction of the Epistle to the Pliilippian^, as 
to show that more than one person in that Church sustained this 
office ; and that among the persons sustaining it, there was no official 
precedence." • Db. Hill Siiys, the same persons whom the writers 
of the New Testament, in speaking of other cliurches, call Presbyters, 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, are termed Bishops, and adds, ^ as 
Presbyters are thus called Bishops, so the Apostles, the highest office- 
bearers in the Church, did not think it beneath them to take the 
name of Presbyters." * Jacobson says, " in the Bible the two words 
[Presbyter and Bishop] are synonymous, so that the offices of Ovei> 
seer and of Elder are the same. . . . There is not the least trace of 
^fference between iniaxoTtog and TtQea^vtiQog" * F. W. Newman 
sayS) these officers of the Church *'were ordinarily called Elders 
from their age, sometimes Bishops from their office. . . . Tliat during 
St. Paul's lifetime no difference between Elders and Bishops yet ex- 
isted in the consciousness of the Church, is manifest," etc" Pbof. 
pLUifFTBB says, " that the two titles were originally equivalent, is 
dear," etc.^ Conybeabe and Howson say, " of the offices concerned 
with Church government, the next in rank to that of the Ai)Ostles was 
the office of Overseers or Elders, more usually known (by their Greek 
* designations) as Bishops or Presbyters. These terms are used in the 
New Testament as equivalent, the former (imononog) denoting (as 
its meaning of overseer implies) the duties, the latter (TtQea^vreQog) 



1 *^Ralio Diteiplifui." (Ed. 1844.) p. 80. 

I *^ Scriptural View o/th* Constitution of a Christian Ckurch.^* (London, 1846.) p. 165. 

s "Causes of the Corruption of Christianity.'''^ p. 416. 

« MLMl«rM.fM DJvtntty." (Carter's Ed ) p. 723. 

• ^umhtr^s Hntog's ''Real Encyclopedia."' Art. "BuAop." Part ir. p. 486. 

• XtCfo'f **Cyelapedia.'' Art. ''Bishop.'* Vol. i. p. 883. 

V amtk'i ^^Dutwmr^ qftht BitU.» Art. "Bishop.** Vol. I. p. 217. 
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the rank, of the office." ^ Ullman says, ** the Apostolical age, at 
least in its first stadium, knew no difference between Presbyter and 
Bishop."* Db. Hall says, "the two Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
entirely agree in making the Bishop, the Presbyter, the Pastor, one 
and the same office in one and the same person. . . . The Bible 
Bishop is miiformly the Pastor, or one of the Pastors of a congrega- 
tion ; never is* the name Bishop given to a Diocesan, or an Apostle, 
either by the Apostles, or in the Apostolic age. It is absolutely cer- 
tain, that for a hundred years afler Christ, the name Bishop, whether 
used by Apostles or Fathers, signified the Pastor of a Church ; never 
a person holding a degree above that office." • Dr. Bacon says, ** it 
is admitted on all sides, that in the New Testament, the words trans- 
lated respectively * Bishop ' and * Elder ' are used interchangeably.*' * 
Mr. Wellman says, " those who held this office [that of the Pastor- 
ship] in the time of the Apostles were called Elders, Bishops, Over- 
seers, Presbyters, Teachers, Guides ; all these terms being used to 
designate one office — just as we now use the terms Minister and 
Pastor to designate, not two distinct orders in office, but the same 
order." * 

To these witnesses from the ranks of the learned in all ages, since 
the dark ages, and of all schools of faith, might be added as many 
from the professed commentators on the Bible. We append only 
a few of the more striking of their testimonies. Athanasius, ex- 
plaining Phil, i : 1, and Tit. 1 : 5, fully recognizes, the identity of 
Bishops with Elders.* Cardinal Cajetax distinctly affirms the 
same original identity, in his comment on Acts xx : 28.'' Gual- 
THERUS emphatically bears the same testimony ; in his homily on 
1 Cor. xii : 28, denouncing the assumptions of the Romish hierarchy, 

and asserting that all the officers which the Church of Christ needs 

i 

1 "Lt/e and EpistUs of St. Paul." (London. 4to Ed. 1868.) Vol. 1. p. 465. 
1 *" Reformers before the Reformation.'^ (Clark*! Ed.) Vol. i. p. 124. 

• "Pkrtfoiu and their Principles.'' (Ed. 1847.) p. 810. 

4 Review of Chopin's ^'Primitive Church." New Englasuier. (1848.) Vol. I. p. 406. 

• **Ckurch Polttf of the Pilgrims." p. 84. 

• t< (Turn impodtlonem nunoi Presbyteriif hoc est, eplieopomm. . . . Presbyteri Efdicopi 
nomen lortiebuitnrf nt qol cnne popoli inTigiUrent, pnrgarentqne, et illominarent quo* font 
neoeMe."— Cbmmenl. Phil. 1:1. (Ed. Aigent. 1622.) folio 188. 

** PTMbyterot hoc loco Epiacopot dieit, liciiti et in epirtoU ad Tlmotheom pnedizezmt.** 
—Ibid. Tit. i : 6. foUo 194. 

7 '' nine apparet quodeoedem appellat hio Episcopof qnot pifos appellarit Lucaa pxMbyteitM, 
officii dquidem nomen Mt SpiMopns.''— Cbmmeni, AcU xx : 28. (Ed. Venice, 1683.) p. 281. 
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fixr its spiritual direction, are Pastors and Teachers.^ Zanchius 
saySy in his remarks on Phil, i: 1, that Paul, by Bishops, here means 
the Elders in the city of Philippi, and its suburbs.^ Gomarus, in 
commenting on the same passage says, that '^ by Bishops, Paul here 
intends the Elders or Pastors of a Church." * Grotius, in expound- 
ing Acts XX : 17, says that ^the Elders of the churches are called 
Bishops, because they were the overseers of the flock ; " and in his 
ccMmnent on verse 28 of the same chapter, he adds, they << were called 
Pastors, because Pastors (Shepherds) are [^eitiaxonoi noifiviov — epis- 
topai poimniou] Bishops [overseers] of their flocks." * Brennius, 
in commenting on 1 Pet v : 1, uses the terms Elder, Bishop, and 
Pastor, as synonymous.* Poole's Annotations set down " Bish- 
ops," as used by Paul in Phil, i : 1, as meaning, with the deacons, the 
*^ two orders of ordinary standing oflicers which are appointed for the 
Church." • Henrt, in remarking upon Phil, i : 1, says it refers to 
**the Bishops or Elders," and "the Deacons," adding — " these were 
an the offices then known in the Church, and of Divine appointment." ^ 
Benoel, on Acts xx : 28, says, that at tliat time the title of Bishop 
pertained to all Presbyters.* Macknight, in his exegesis of 
PhiL i. 1, refers to the fact that the Elders whom the Apostles set 
over the churches were called Bishops.* Adam Clark bears sinf- 
ilar testimony in his exposition of Phil, i : 1, and 1 Pet. v: 2.^ 

1 "OmnM enirn illi antlehrUti creatnra sunt, nee dignl, qui In Ecclcffia locum aliqnem 
hftbeaot- NoUi nillleiAt, si in Eoclesia fldi ct idonei Pastonu atque Doctoreit sint/* etc.— Horn. 
iailEpis. ad Cor. (Ed 1572.) p. 107. 

t ^'IntelUgit paroekos omnea In nrbe et pagifl ^oi, at fit synecdoche in Toce Phtlippis.^^ — 
Atoeo. PooU't Syn. Orit. Vol. Vr. p. 881. 

S "Per Episcopos hio intelUgit Pre«bytcro«, sire pastorcs Ecclcsin.'*' — /n loco. PooU*» 
at%,40nt. Ibid. 

* ** Vocantur Udem et Episcopi^ nempe quia inspectorcs erant gregis. . . . ExpUcat nomen 
■ransrfaif qnod erat pattons^ nam pastona sunt itupectores gregis.^" — In loco. Opera. (Ed. 
1079.) Vol. U. p. 642. 

* " Preabyterls, quorom propriom mnnns est pascere gregem Dei, et epiwoporum ac pas- 
tomm inatar ciuram ^us gerere, se tanquam compresbyterum coi^jungit tantutt Apoiitola*, aft 
•Of propos i tte sui Ipdas exemplo ad ofllcium fiu:iendam cxsuscitct." — Com. 1 Pet. t : i. '*iVo(c8 
M Steumdmm Plartem^ New Tesl." p 127. 

* Vol. U. (Ed. 1700.) In loco. 

T In laeo. ** Cbmprtkensiv* Commentary. ^^ Vol. r. p. 407. 

S " Hoc tempore appellatio episcoporum nondrm crat solennis et propria, sed compeUt in 
cmnea PrtAyteros^^^ etc. — Com. in loco. (Ed. Tubingac, 186(>.) p. GOl. 

* " That the Apostles ordained Binhops and Deacons in all the churches which he planted, I 
ttiink CTidraft ftom Acts sir : 28, where they are called by the general name of Elders," etc. 
-^^EpiMUs." (Ed. 1S41.) p. 856. 

V •*l^isM{fHyif — Um OMTSsers of the C^orch of Qod and [deacons] those who miidstered to 
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Whitbt says, the ^ names were then conunon to both orders, the 
Bishops being called Presbyters, and the Presbyters, Bishops."^ 
Scott, in remarking upon Acts xx : 17, says, *< the same persons are 
in this chapter called elders or presbyters, and overseers or bishops ; 
it must therefore be allowed that these were not' distinct orders of 
ministers in the Church at that tune,'' etc.^ The ^ Assembly's An- 
notations " say, upon the word * overseer ' (Acts xx : 28), ** thiB 
name of Bishop here, as elsewhere, is put for a Pastor of the Ohurchf 
or minister of the word." • Bloomfield says, on Acts xx : 17, " the 
best commentators, ancient and modem, have, with reason, inferred 
that the terms [elder and bishop] as yet denoted the same thing." ^ 
Baumgarten affirms the same identity in his exposition of Acts 
XX : 28.^ Eadie says, on Phil, i : 1, "the official term knlaxonogj 
{Bishop)^ of Greek origin, is in the diction of the New Testament 
the same as TtQia^tQog {Elder) of Jewish usage — the name ex- 
pressive of gravity and honor." • Hodge says, on Eph. iv:12, 
^the Apostle intended to designate the same persons as, at once, 
pastor sand teachers. The former term designates them as inla%onoi 
{Bishops — overseers)^ the latter as instructors. Every Pastor or 
Bishop was required to be apt to teach." ' Barnes says, on Acts 
XX : 28, " this passage proves that the name was applicable to Elders, 
and that in the time of the Apostles, the name bishop and presbyter, 
or elder, was given to the same class of officers, and of course that 
there was no distinction between them." ^ Alexander sums up his 
remarks on the same passage by saying, " there is no tenable ground, 
therefore, but the obvious and simple one, now conmionly adopted 
even by Episcopalians, that bishops and presbyters, when Paul 

the poor, and preached occasionallj. There has been a great deal of paper wasted on the In- 
quiry, * who is meant bj bishops here, as no place could haye more than one Bishop ! ' To 
which it has been answered: 'PhiUppi was a metropolitan see, and might hare seTeral 
Bishops ! * This is the extravagance of trifling. I belieTe no such ofBoer is meant as we now 
term ^shop.^^—CommetUaiy. Vol. yi. p. 490. 

" This is another proof that Bishop and Presbyter were the same order in the ApoatoUo 
times," etc.— ibuf. p. S68. 

1 Cited in " Comprehttuiv* Cbm." Vol. y. p. 407. * Commentary, (Ed. 1812.) VoL t. 

s In loco. (Bd. London. 1657.) * Comment, in loco, 

t ** He speaks of the Elders of Ephesus as the Bishops and Pastors whom the Holy Sjdzil 
had appointed." — Apol. Hist. Sec. xxz. 

« ^^ Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle to the FhiUppians." p. 4. 

7 ** Commentary on Efiis. to the E^thetians." p. 226. 

• Commentary on Acts. p. 280. 
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gpohe, and when Luke wrote, were the same thing ; a fact afRrmed 
idao by Theodoret and Jerome." * Hackett reaches the same con- 
clusion.^ Mack even — a modem Roman Catholic expositor — 
concedes the fuU identity of the New Testament Presbyters and 
Bishops ; ' and Alfobd — himself a Church of England man — 
speaks very strongly in the same vein. He says, on Acts xx : 17, 
«the English version has hardly dealt fairly in this case with the 
sacred text, in rendering iniaxonnvg^ (v. 28,) 'overseers ;' whereas it 
oaght there, as in all other places, to have been ' bishopSy that the 
fiEU!t of elders and bishops haviivg been originally and Apostolically 
synonymous^ might be apparent to the ordinary English reader, which 
now it is not." * So, on 1 Tim. iii : 1, he says, " it is merely laying 
a txap for misunderstanding to render the word, at this time of the 
Church's history, * the office of a Bbhop.* The emoTtoTtoi [Bishops] 
of the New Testament have officially nothing in common with our 
Bishops. . • • The identity of the Bishop and Elder m Apostolic times 
18 evident from Tit i : 5-7." » 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that the Peshito-Syriac 
version of the New Testament — supposed to have been made within 
less than one hundred years afler Christ — renders Phil, i : 1, thus : 
^ Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus the Messiah, to all the saints 
that are in Jesus the Messiah at Philippi, with the elders and dea- 
cons." * MiCHAELis uses this fact as an argument in proof of the 
venerable antiquity of this version — tliat it was evidently made 
when no 'difference between Bishops and Presbyters was as yet 
known.* 



1 Commenttuy on Acts. Vol. ii. p. 260. 

t »* Tbe Eldertf or Presbjlerflf in the official ietue of -the term, were thorn appointed in the 
tat churches to watch oyer their general dIflcipUne and weliare. With reference to that dutj, 
Umj w«re called also Mcxonoi^ i. t. superintendents or biiihops. The first was their Jewish 
•ppeUatkm, traiuferred to them perhaps from the similar class of officers in the synagof^ies ; 
tha seoood was their fbreign appellation, since the Greeks employed it to designate such rela- 
tions among themselTes. In accordance with this distinction, we find the general rule to be 
this : those who are called Elders in speaking of Jewish communities, are called Bishops in 
^Making of Oentlle eommanities. Hence the latter term is the prerailing one in Paul's Epistles. 
That the names, with this difference, were entirely synonymous, appears from their Interchange 
in toeh paangea as Acts zx : 17, 28. and Tit. 1 : b-l.''— Comment on Acts. (Ed. 1R58.) p. 236. 

• **Onntnentar fJberdie Pattoratbrie/e des Ap. Pfxu/iu."— (TUbingen, 1836.) p. 60. 
4 Ortek Tutanuni. (London Ed.) Vol. U. p. 2)9. 

• Ihid. Vd. ill. p. 806. 

• MmrdoeVM TVa$ulati<m (Ed. 1861.) p. 858. 
f "Ar AlstlMv,*' tte. T. 1. p. m. ^66, sg. 
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Having glanced, thus, at the vast amount of evidence furnished bj 
the opinion of the learned, in proof of the proposition before us, we 
are prepared to advance to the consideration of the evidence in the 
same direction, which is found : — 

(2.) In the declarations of Eccksicuiical History, and of the earfy 
writers of the Church. As the latter must largely furnish the basis for 
the judgments arrived at hj the former, we will take them first in order. 

Clement of Rome (who wrote about a. d. 96) knew only two 
orders of Church officers ; the first of which he speaks of indifferently 
as Presbyters, or Bishops. In his first Epistle to the Corinthians^ he 
says, ^ the Apostles preaching in countries and in cities, appointed 
the first fruits of their labors bishops and deacons, having proved 
them by the Spirit" ^ And he adds, in another place, ^ it would be a 
great sin to reject those who have faithfully performed the duties of 
the office of a Bishop. Blessed are those Elders who have finished 
their course and gone to their reward,"* — evidently referring, in both 
sentences, to the same men under different names. It is particularly 
noticeable that when speaking of those officers whose authority will 
suitably regulate the Church, he especially says, ^ the flock of Christ 
can abide in peace only when Elders have been set over it"* 
PoLYCARp, (who wrote about a. d. 140, and was a pupil of the 
Apostle John), in his Epistle to the Philippians, evidently was unac- 
quainted with any Bishops in the churches, inasmuch as he never 
mentions the name of such an officer. He opens his Epistle by say- 
ing, ^ Polycarp, and the Elders that are with him, to the Church at 
Philippi," etc^ He next exhorts that Church to '^ be subject to the 
elders and decu^ons" * and then goes on to enlarge upon the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the right discharge of the offices of both elder * 

1 " Kari X^P'^S '^i' f^^ w6X£it KfipCaaowrei Kadiaravov rds drtapx^S avrcav, SoKinaoavrts 
Tw irvtvttariy eif Itrtagiwovs Kai diaxdifovs rdv puKMvrtav viertibtiv** —\* ^piat, ad Cor. 
See. xlii. (Ed. TabingBf 1889.) p. 57. 

t "'Afiaprla yap o^ tttpxi fiittw larai^ Ifty ro^f dfiiftwrdit xat hottas irpociwtyKovras rd 
iwpa rili iittffKoiti\i dKo0dXbint¥* MdKdptei ol npeoio two pfjaavrtt nptajS^rtpot^ olrt^tg 
lytapvow KaX rcXilav iaxov riiv dwaXvaiv,'* — Ibid. See. xliy. p. 68. 

• « Mtfyov rd woipivtow to9 xptordv tiptiwtviratt f^trik reSy KaOtsrajiivav wptoffvriptav,^*^ 
Ibid. 8«e. lir. p. 64. 

4 «' TLoX^Kaprof koI p2 o^¥ a^r^ rp€90irepoi rjf SKKXnvia;" etc.— JQms. ad Fhil. (Ed. Tu- 
bings, 1889.) p. 117. 

ft (*A(d ito¥ drtx^oBat died w&vroiv rSvrcavj inroraatnpttvwtt roi( rptafivripoif xai iiaxd- 
votSt ^i ^^^ **^ XP^vrta." — Ibid. — Seo. T. p. 120. 

« Ibid. sira. Ti. p. 120. 
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and deacon,^ but makes no allusion to any such office as that of a 
Bishop in the sense in which the word is now used, or in any sense 
different from that which makes it entirely synonymous with * elder ' 
or * presbyter.' Justin Martyr, (died a. d. 1G5), refers to only one 
office in the Church in his time, besides that of the deacon. In de- 
Bcribing the order of worship then practised, he says, "there is 
brought to him who presides over the brethren^ bread and a cup of 
water and wine, etc And he who presides having given tlianks, and 
the whole assembly having expressed their assent, they whom we call 
deacons distribute the bread," etc^ He in another place, also, describes 
their worship, specifying the same officers, and never alluding to 
others.' Whence we gather the fair inference that there were no 
Bishops — in the modem sense, in his time, but that the only officer 
bedde the deacon, was tliis president, or Elder. Iren.eus, (died 
A. D. 202,) — a disciple of Polycarp, and so a spiritual grandson of 
John — often uses the terms Elder and Bishop with reference to the 
lame persons, and in a sense entirely synonymous. In his ^ Treatise 
agunst Heresies,** he says of Marcion and certain others, " when we 
appeal to that Apostolic tradition, which by the succession of Elders 
remains in the churches, they resist the tradition, assuming to be 
more wbe, not only than the Elders, but than the very Apostles, and 
to have found out the exact truth." ^ He then immediately, in the 
next section, refers to these same Elders as " Bishops, instituted by 
the Apostles in the churches." * So, in another place, he says, " we 
oaght to obey those Elders in the Church, who — as we have shown — 
have succession from the Apostles, who, with the office of a Bishop, 
received also the charism of t'ruth," etc* Again, on the next page, 
he says, afler having alluded to the kind of teachers who fairly 

1 Ihid, Bee. t. p. 120. 

1 ***£*cira wpoa^iptrai rto wpotvT^rt ruv dScX<pCjv iproi koI irorfipiov viaroi^ etc. Ev^ap- 
urUomPTvt 61 rSw npotaruroff gal iwtv^iipfiaavTos irawrdg ruS Xa8v, el KaXo^ncMOi nap ripXy 
M»9»9it St66*9iv kKaorti) ruw wap6¥r<t)¥ litraXa^cTtf.*^ — Apol. I. c. IzT. p. 82. 

• ibid. I. e. Ixrfi. p. 88. 

4 M Qnnrn antem ad cam iterom tradittooem, qiue est ab ApostoUii, qan per succetsionet 
tHdfUrontm in Eccteriii cosfeoditur, prorocamnB eo0 ; adrenantur troditioDi, diccntes se non 
•olam PftsbyUris, aed eUam Apostolia ezsistentea sapientiorM, sinceram InruniMe reritatem.** 
-^Oontru Hcer." lib. iU. Cap. 2 Opera. (MaMoot's £d. Venice, 1731.) Vol. i. p. 175. 

• "Eoaqoiab ApottolLiiiistituti sunt Episeopi tn Ecclefliiii/' eic.— Hnd. Cap. 8. Vol. i. p. 175. 
8 •( QuapToptcr ell qui in Ecclecia sunt, Prtshyteris obaudire opertet, his qui sacceuionem 

habtat ab Apotfarfia, licat ottendlmus ; qui cum EpiscopatuM succemione charisma Teritatlt 
•Rtsm, aaeiiBdam pladtom Patria acceperunt."— ifru/. Lib. ir. c. 26. Vol. i. p. 263. 
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represent the Apostles, ^ iuch elders the church cherishes ; conceming 
whom, also, the Prophet says : ' I will give jour princes in peace, 
and jour bishops in uprightness,"* — which last is the Septuagint 
rendering of Isaiah Ix : 17.^ So again, further on in the same trea- 
tise, he speaks of ^ the Bishops to whoso care the Apostles lefl the 
churches,"' and then says, "they who give up preaching to the 
Church, prove their ignorance of the duty of the consecrated Elders^* 
etc' So he calls Polycarp, whom he had elsewhere called a bishopj 
a " blessed and Apostolic elder ; ** ^ leaving no doubt that in his time, 
and in his opinion, the two words were 83mon3rmous. Clement of 
Alexandria, (died a. d. 220,) also uses interchangeably the words 
' elder,' and ' bishop,' and though he sometimes speaks of " bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons," when he seems to mean by ' bishop,' die 
presiding presbyter, who acted as moderator in meetings of the elders 
of the churches, he yet distinctly recognizes only two offices in the 
Church,^ for he says — after having observed that in most other things 
there are two orders of service, one of which is more dignified than 
the other — "it is the same in the Church, where the elders are en- 
trusted with the dignified, the deacons with the subordinate ministry."* 
Hilary (a. d. 384) says, " the Apostle calls Timothy — ^whom he 
had made an Elder — a Bishop, (for the first Elders were called 
Bishops,) that when he departed, the one who came next might suc- 
ceed him," etc/ But Jerome (died a. d. 420) gives us perhaps the 
most important testimony of any of the Fathers, inasmuch as he 
recognizes the original equality of the offices of elder and bishop, and 
states the reason of the change which afterward took place, in the ele- 
vation of the latter above the former ; and as he was the most learned 
man of his time, and perhaps of the early ages, his witness should 

1 VToio^rov; rptcfivripovi dwarpi^t 4 UKXrioXa, ittpl cjy rai wpo^^rfi^ ^iiciv, ^cSfffl* 
ro^( apxovras tfov l» itp^vti, koI rois hrtCKitrovs 9ov Iw Juaiofftviy." — Ibid. lib. It. 0.9S. 
p. 268. 

I " Episeopi^ quibos ApOBtoU tndlderant EodeilM.'*— JfrtVf. lib. t. o 20. p 817. 

• « Qui ergo relinqunnt pmooninm EocIbsUb, imperitUm tanUonon Ftesbyteronan ar- 
gannt/' eto.^Ibid. p. 817. 

* " 'EnTvos h |ia«dpief koI drooroXucot wpi989repot,*'—**FVagmetUum Bpistola ad Flari' 
mum.'' Rid. Vol.i.p.810. 

I **'0^olwf 6i nl Kara Hiv cvrX^fav, riiv plw 0cXrtortKiiv pi wpttrffirtp^t oii^ovetw, 
ttK6va Tii¥ vnpriKhv ol ^(dvovpt.*^— "fikromota." lib. t11. p 700. 

« *t Timothtnm, pnMtfUrwn a ae eveatam, JE]ptJco|wm Tocat, quia prim! prMbjteri episoopi 
appellabantar, nt reeedeate uno sequeoB ei luooedareV' ete.— **Cl9m. on Ji^. It. 11, IS.** 
Opera Ambrot, (Ed. Ban.) Vol. li p. aU. 
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be ccmdusive upon the point before us. lie says, in a letter to 
OeeanvSj " with the ancients, bishops and elders were the same, the 
one being a name of age, the other of office." ^ So in his Epistle to 
EoangduSj afler asserting the identity of elders and bishops, he goes 
on to prove his point from Phil, i: 1, Acts xx: 17, 28, Tit. i: 5, 
1 Tim. iv: 14, and 1 Pet. v : 1 ; and then says, "does the testimony of 
these men seem of small account to you? Listen then to the 
dang of that gospel trumpet — that son of thunder, whom Jesus loved, 
who drank at the fountain of truth from the Saviour's breast, ' the 
XLDER to the elect lady and her children,' (2 John i : 1) ; and in an- 
other epistle, *the elder to the well beloved Gaius,* (3 John i: 1). 
As to the fact that afterward one was elected who should preside 
over the rest, it was done as a remedy against schisms, lest every one 
drawing his disciples afler himself should rend the Church of Christ,'' 
etc.* So, most emphatically, he says again, (in commenting on Tit 
i : 5,) " an elder is the same as a bishop, and before there were, by 
the instigation of the devil, parties in religion, and it was said among 
different people, * I am of Paul,' and *I of Apollos,' and *I of Cephas,' 
the churches were governed by the joint counsel of the elders. But 
afterwards^ when every one accounted those whom he baptized as 
belonging to himself, and not to Christ, it was decreed throughout the 
whole world, that one chosen from the elders should be called to pre- 
side over the rest, and the whole care of the Church be committed to 
him, that the seeds of schism might be taken away. Should any 
think that this b merely my private opinion, and not the doctrine of 
the Scriptures, let him read the words of the Apostle in his epistle to 
the Fhilippians : ' Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christy to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Pliilippi, with the bishops and 
deeusons.' Now Fhilippi is a single city of Macedonia, and certainly in 
one dty there could not be several modem bishpps ; but as they then 
called the very same persons bishops whom they called elders, the 



1 M Apod TeterM Idem episcopi et presbffteri fkicrint ; qulA illud nomen dignitatis est ; hoc, 
atelto."— **^. ad Oeeanum." Opera. (Ed. Enunni. Baale, ll>87.) Vol. ii. p. 820. 

t " Fura tlU Tldentur ttntomm ▼irorom testimonia? clangat tuba erangelica, filins tonitroi, 
qwm Jmoi amarii plmimam : qui de peetore nlvatorls doctrinamm fluenta potavit : * Pro*- 
bjter eleete ^nn^^nmk et flliii <^a8, quos ego dlligo in Teritate.' £t in alia epistola : *■ Presbyter 
CUo earlnimOi quern ego diUgo in Teritate.' Quod autem poetea unus electus est, qui cnterii 
pnqKNieivtar, in ■ehinaatls remedium Ihctam est, ne unusquisque ad se trahens Christi eccle- 
rampcnt."— ** S^* ad Etfangt'* or ''Evagr.'* Ibid. Vol. ii. p. 829. 
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Apostle has spoken without distinction of bishops as elders." ^ And 
a little further on, he says again, " I say these things that I may 
show that among the ancients, elders and bishops were the very same ; 
but that little by little, that the plants of dissension might be plucked 
up, the whole oversight was devolved upon one. As the elders there- 
fore know that they are inferior, by the custom of the Church, to him 
who is set over them, so let the bishops know that they rank above 
elders, more by custom than by any desire of Christ" ^ 

Equally distinct proof of the point before us might be added from 
Cheysostom ^ (a. d. 407), and from Theodoret * (died a. d. 457) ; 
but space enough has already been devoted to this branch of the 
argument,* and we only reserve room for a remarkable concession of 
Pope Urban II (a.d. 1091), before proceeding to cite the opinion of 
the professed historians of the Church. He says, ^^ we consider the 

1 " Idem est ergo presbyter^ qui et episeopuSt et ABtequam diaboU instincta, stadia in religicme 
fieivnt, et diceretur in populi« * *■ Ego sum Pauli,' 'ego Apollo/ * ^o autem Cephn,' commum 
presbyterorum consiUo eccIesiflB gubematMintur. Postquam Tero nnusquisque eo», qooSf faap- 
ti»Terat, suoe putabat esse, non Christi ; in toto orbe decretum est, ut unos de piesbyteiis 
electos superponeretur casteris ad quem omnia eocleaiaB cura pertinerot, et schismatum semina 
tollervntur. Putat aliquis non Scripturarum, sed nostram, osse sententiam episcopum e( 
presbyterum unum esse ; et aliud eetatis, aliud esse nomen officii ; relegat Apoetoli ad Philip- 
penses rerba dicentis ; ' Paulas et Timotheus serri Jesu Christi omnibus Sanctis in Christo Jesn 
qui sunt Philippis cum epbcopis et diaconis, gratia Tobis et pax, et reliqua.' Philippi una est 
nrbs Macedonice, et certe in una civitate plures ut nuncupantur Episcopi esse non potenmt. 
Bed quia eosdem Episcopos illo tempore quos et presbyteros apellabant, propterea indifferenter 
de Episcopls quasi de Presbyteris est locutus."— Omt. m 2V/. i : 6. Ibid, Vol. Ijc. p. 246. 

t '* llicc propterea, ut ostenderemus apud Teteres eosdem taiaae presbyteros et episcopos ; 
pauiatim vero, ut dissentionum plantaria evellerentur, ad unum omnem solicitudinem esse 
delatam. Sicut ergo preabyteri sciunt se ex eoclesice consuetudine ei, qui sibi propositus fUerit 
esse subjdctos, ita episcopi noTerint se magis consuetudine quam dispositionis dominicsB rerl- 
tate, presbyteris osse majores."— /bid. Vol. ix. p. 245. 

* See Chrj-Bostom's Epis. ad HiU. and ^ns. ad Tim. Opera.— \o\. id. p. 194, and p. 604. 

* See Theodoret's Epis. cui PhU. and Epts. ad Tim. O^era— Vol. iii. p 446, and p. 460. 

» To these might be added many less clear and forcible testimonies, which are yet interesting 
to the student and essential to a complete riew of the eridence on the question. Among these 
may be mentioned that of Isodore, of SerUle (A. D. 688) {Etymol. vil. c. 12) ; of Bxkxaldvs 
CoxsTANTiEwsis (A. D. 1088) {De Pres. offie. Tract — tn Monumentorum res AOemannorum. S. 
Bos. 1792. 4to. Vol. il. p. 884) ; of Tudesohus (A. D. 1428) ( Hiuppr prima parte Pnmx. cap. t. Id. 
Lugdufi. 1547. fol. 112, b) ; and of Nicolaus Cusaxus (A. D. 1435) (De eoneordantia eatk, lib. 
iii. c. 2. — in Schardii Syntagma traetatuum^ p. 858.) And even Jo. Paul Laukcelot (A. D 
1663), the Papal Canonist, quotes Jerome's strong and clear assertion of the identity of Hderf 
and Bishops, without any attempt at conflitaUon. (Institut. Juris Canon lib 1. tit. 21. fi«c. 
8.) AuausTWE mentions it as a heresy of iERius and his followers, that they were able to dis- 
cern no diflference between an Elder and a Bishop. (" Dicebat etiam presbyternm ab episeopo 
nulla differentia debere diflcemi."— ** Liber de Hetresibus,^* S«o. M. Optra, Ed. Antweipis, 
1700. Vol. TiiL p. 14). 
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eldership and the deaconship as the sacred orders. These indeed are 
all which the primitiye Church is said to have had. For them alone 
have we Apostolic authority.*' ^ 

Of the hest Ecclesiastical Historians the judgment is one and the 
flame in this matter. Mosheim says, ^ the rulers of the Church were 
denominated, sometimes preshften or elders, — a designation borrowed 
fiom the Jews, and indicative rather of the wisdom than the age of 
the persons; and sometimes, also, bishops; for it is most manifest, 
that both terms are promiscuously used in the New Testament, of 
one and the same class of persons." ^ Waddington — an Episcopal 
historian »- concedes, *^it is even certain, that the terms bishop and 
elder, or presbyter, were, in the first instance, and for a short period, 
flometimes used synonymously, and indiscriminately applied to the 
lame order in the ministry." * Milner — also a Churchman — says, 
*at first, indeed, or for some time, Church governors were of only 
two ranks, presbyters, and deacons," etc^ Campbell sums up an 
elaborate discussion of the question, covering near fifty pages, thus «- 
*tfae bishops or presbyters (for these terms, as we have seen, were 
then used synonymously) appear to have been all perfectly coordinate 
in ministerial powers." ^ Gieseler says, ^ their [the early churches'] 
presidents were the elders (fiQsa^sqoiy &rt(Txo^oc), officially of equal 
i«Dk;"*^-a proposition which he establishes in a long note, filled 
with citatiODS fixmi the Scriptures and the Fathers. Guericke 
njB, ''that both names [elder and bishop,] originally denoted the 
flame office — as is conceded even in the fourth century by Jerome; 
bj Ambrosiaster, or Hilary of Rome ; also, to some extent, by 'the 
Oonstitutiones ApostoUas; for substance, by Chrysostom also, and 
Theodoret— 18 plain from the New Testament passages in which 
the names are used interchangeably ; and in which bishops and dea- 
cons, without the mention of presbyters intermediate, are mentioned 
ifl the only ecclesiastical officers in the single churches. The original 



> "Bmwh Mrti ctdiiMg didnmi dhconatnm et pf M Jj>tef>tum . Bm alqnidem poloi priml- 
ttM k||fear woliA hihnlnw ; gnper bif folam paBoeptum hAbemos Apottoli. "—Cime. &m- 
•ni.(A.D.lO01.) OMuml. 

i Mmloek't tnmslatiom, VoL I. p. 00. 

• ^'Butcrf oftU Obvrdk," eh. U. mc. 3. 
^''Haionto/tMsCkmnkc/ Christ.'* <PhIladelphk Ed. 1886.) VoL I. p. 93. 

• **Lmimng on Eed, BfMt.'* (Ed. London. 1840 ) p. 90. 

• " CVi Pg Md i— I ^Med. Hisi.'* (DavidMn'a tnna. Uarpw^f Id. 1848.) VoL i. p. 90. 

7 
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identity of ciders and bishops is also proved by those passages in the 
New Testament in which, the office of bishop being passed over, that 
of elder is spoken of as next to that of the Apostles ; in which the 
term elder denotes the one only office of ruluig and pastoral care ; 
and in which the Apostles denominate themselves co-elders.'* ^ Schaff 
says, ^the two appellations belong to one and the same office; so 
that the bishops of the New Testament are to be regarded not as 
diocesan bishops, like those of a later period, but simply as Congre- 
gational officers. This is placed beyond question by every passage in 
which we meet with this title." * Kurtz says, " that originally the 
nQBO^vtegoi (elders) were the same as the enloKonoi (bishops), we 
gather with absolute certainty from the statements of the New Testa- 
ment, and of Clement of Rome, a disciple of the Apostles," and then, 
afler reference to three points of that witness which they furnish, he 
adds, '* in the face of such indubitable evidence, it is difficult to ac- 
count for the pertinacity with which Romish and Angelican theolo- 
gians insist that these two offices had from the first been different in 
name and functions; while the allegation of some, that although, 
originally, the two designations had been identical, the offices them- 
selves were distinct, seems little better than arbitrary and absurd. 
Even Jerome, Augustin, Urban II., and Petrus Lombardus admit that 
originally the two had been identical. It was reserved for the Coun- 
cil of Trent to convert this truth into a heresy."* Eillen says, 
*^ the elders or bishops were the same as the pastors and teachers ; 
for they had the charge of the instruction and government of the 
Church." * And Neaxdeb — prince of all who have dev6ted their 
labors to the exposition of the affairs of the early Church — says ; 
'' that the name kniaxanoi or bishops, was altogether synonymous with 
that of Presbyters, is clearly evident fix)m those passages of Scrip- 
ture, where both appellations are used interchangeably." ^ 

1 ''Manual of Cfciire* History. ^^ (Shedd's trani. 1867.) p. 107. 

« ''History of the Apostolic Chweh." (Teoman's tnuB. )868.) p. 828. See eleo ** Atftory q^ 
tke Christian OkurcA," by the lame author, p. 181. 

a "Text Book ofOiureh History » (!»».) Vol I. p. C7. SeealfO "fltoory qftke CkriuUm 
CfturcA/' by the same author. (Clark*8 Ed.) Vol. 1. p. 68. 

i "The Ancient Church.'^ (1859.) p. 282. 

» " General History of the Christian Religion and Church » (TOrwy'8 tnns.) Vol. 1. p. 184. 
So aim, in his "Planting and Thzining of the Chr. Church. (Ryland's trans.) (p. 92.). he en- 
larges on the same point, and concludes ; " originally both names related entirely to the same 
ofBcei and hence both names axe fiequently interehaaged as pexftotlj qniosiymoQB.*' And in 
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view of the parity — under whatever name — of the first officers of 
the early Christian Church, which our Congregational Fathers held ; 
we are prepared to advance to the direct examination, m the last 
place: — 

(3.) Of the testimony of the Scriptures themselves* Those passages 
which bear upon this subject are few and unambiguous. It will be 
borne in mind that the exact question before us, concerning which 
they are to be examined is, whether the four terms, 'Pastor,' 'Teacher,' 
* Presbyter ' (or elder), and * Bishop ' (or overseer), are intended to de- 
signate one and the same office, or two or more offices, of different rank. 

(a.) The first proof that they designate one office only^ is afforded by 
an examination of the words themselves. The term Pastor (noifii^^^ 
poimen) is the word which is usually translated ' Shepherd.' It occois 
eighteen times in the New Testament In thirteen of these it is applied, 
either in the way of narrative or of parable, to the ordinary relation of 
a shepherd to his flock. In four instances it is applied metaphorically 
to Christ ; as the ' good Shepherd,' the ' great Shepherd,' etc. In the 
remaining instance (£ph. iv: 11), it is used to designate those per- 
sons whom Christ gave to his Church, in connecdon with Apostles^ 



wroU them^ shall be in our ponenkm. It is remarkable also that the poiiioQa thus tfaioini 
Into diflcrpdit as being frandulent additions of a later date than the genuine Si^etlei, beer 
dlreetly upon the Episcopal and Arian oontroTersies ; rendering it almost certain that Iheee 
additions were the woric of some party interested in those oontrorersies, and desiring shelter 
under the name of Ignatius. It may be noted here, also, that the translator of Gueridee aug- 
geets that these passages, if genuine, exhibit merely <* the high Church tendency of a \oitiSXf 
(ABia Minor), and not the theory of polity universally establiahed and preralrat at the thnftt*' 
^Sudd's " Guericke." Vol. i. p. 118, note.) 

Such being the fiicts in regard to these Epistles — it being wholly unewtain wheth«r thoee 
passages which Efrfsoopalians quote from them in proof of the early ezistmoe and authority of 
Bishops as an order superior to Elders, were erer written by Ignatius, or eren within two hun- 
dred years of his time ; and it bdng entirely certain that the general testimony of the Fathezt 
tMftne and after him, is against any such Bishops — as we have seen ; we CmI that sound reason- 
ing and the decision of oomnum sense will rule Ignatius out of oonrt as a witness against the 
great array on the other side. 

Those who desire to reriew this eontrorersy, can oontult VtdMuSy {4/Ui Qenefya, 1688) ; Arck' 
bishop Usher ^ (4to, Oxford, 1644) ; DaiUeU '^De Senptit qua sub Dionys. Anop. et Ignatii Am- 
tioch. eircumferentury lAbri duo." (4to, Oeneva, 1606) ; Peanon's " VindieuB /gnohafUB,*' (4to, 
OMnbridgo, 1672) ; Chirtton^s ^* Ancient Syriae version of Epis, o/JgntU." (Sto, London, 1846) ; 
Bunsen's "Ignatius ron Antiochien, und seine Zeit." (Hamburg. 1847). Cktve's '^Hi$t. Liu." 
(Oxford, 1740), Vol. i. p. 41. ; Oudin " de Scrip. Bed." Vol. i. cod. 71. ; and CtiUier's ''Auttun 
Saeris." Vol. i. p. 620. See also Neander^ (Torrsy^s trans.) Vol. 1. p. 061. See also Artkkt 
in Princeton Review y Vol. xxi. p. 878 ; New Engiandery Vol. tU. p. 601 ; Edinburgh RevitWf 
VoL ze. p. 82 ; Monthly Christian SpeetatoTy Vol. y. p. 888 ; Church Review^ VoL i. p. 606, 
mad Vol. ii. p. 194; London QKorter/jr, Vol. Izzxiiii. p. 86; and Kitio*9 Jcmrmtd, VoL ▼. p. 
889. 
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pit^liets and evangelists, for ' the perfecting of the saints/ and ' the 
woik of the ministiy/ etc Here it is expressly said that these per- 
80118 are * pastors and teachers ;' the grammatical construction of the 
sentence being such as to render it certain that, in this only case 
where * Pastors ' are spoken of, they are the same persons as < Teach- 
ers.'* 

The term Teacher (didountaXog — didaskalos) is the word usually 
translated * master.' It is found fifty-eight times in the New Testa* 
ment In forty-seven of these cases it is rendered ' master ; ' in one 
Instance * doctors,' and in the remaining ten, ^ teacher,' or ^ teachers.' 
In four of these ten, (John iii : 2, Rom. ii : 20, 2 Tim. iv : 3, Ileb. 
T : 12), the application is to the ordinary function of imparting knowl- 
edge. In two, (1 Tim. ii: 7, 2 Tim. i: 11), of the remaining six, 
Paol applies it to himself, describing himself as ' a preacher and an 
Apofltle, and a teacher of the Gentiles.' In the remaining four cases 
(Acto xiii : 1, 1 Cor. xii : 28, 29, Eph. iv : 11), it is used to describe 
those officers of the churches who taught the people ; and in no case 
in sach a connection as to destroy that identity between them and the 
Pastors, which is affirmed in Eph. iv: 11, and intimated in the way 
in which Paol — as we have just seen — takes the word as a syno- 
nyme for his own office as a preacher. 

The term PreAyter^ or Elder, (nQea^vTegog — preshuteros) occurs 
in dxty-uven places in the New Testament In thi;ty-one instances 
it 18 employed to designate the Elders of the Jewish Sanhedrim -^ 
officers so often mentioned in connection with the Chief Priests, and 
not wholly unlike the Aldermen of our own time ; both terms in their 
stmcture recalling the unquestionable fact that age originally was a 



1 ** Non didt aHo» ptMoret^ alios doetoreSy Md aiios pastorrs ft doctoreSy quia putom omiiM 
debMit mm et doetont."— EilitM and Enumu*, in loto. PooU^ Syn. Oit. Vol. iv. p. 789. 

"Tbe ankm of Um two, [paston and teachers] in ^neral bm one class, to which either desig- 
■allMi mifht tn aoiiie digrae apply, seems to be intimated bj the construction of the Greek, 
vhieli plaoM beAm aaeh of the preceding noons, the same article which qualifies these two." — 
2Wiwr*s "J»4s si ai M ," p. 126. 

**Tlke ftbianet of the article belbre ii6aniXovs prores that the Apostle intended to designate 
ttie nne penooe as at once pastors and teachers. . . . This interpretation U given by Augustine 
and Jerome ; the latter of wliom says, * noo enim ait : alios autem pastorvn c>t aline magistros, 
nd eUoe pastone et maglstros, ut qui pastor est, esse debeat et magister.' In this interpretation, 
%» modem oommentators, almost without exception, concur.'' — Ilodge^s ^^Epkesians" p. 226. 

"fjrom these latter teachers not being distinguished from the psstors by the roH il^ it 
voold mtm that the two ofltost weie held bj the same penons."— .iZ/brd. i» loco. Yol. iii. p. 
US. 
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prominent qualification for such a dignity. In twelye instanoes it is 
applied to the ' four and twenty elders ' of the Apocalypse. Once 
(Heb. xi : 2), it is used of the Ancient Hebrews. In six cases it ia 
simply the adjective of age — * elder/ ' eldest,' etc In the reinaining 
seventeen instances — ten being in the Acts — it refers to those offi- 
cers of the Christian churches who were called Elders^ and who, in 
fifteen of the seventeen cases, were, so far as record is made,^ the 
only officers, except the deacons, which the churches had; leaving 
the necessary inference that they must have been the same persona 
who are elsewhere styled ' pastors ' and ' teachers.' 

The term Bishop or Overseer (iniaxonog — episkopos) occors only 
five tunes in the New Testament. Once (1 Pet ii : 25), it is applied 
to Christ as ' the Shepherd and Bishop ' of souls ; where it is coupled 
with the word usually translated 'Pastor,' as already mentioned.* 
Three times it is used in such connection as to make it obviously the 
title of the one office of the Church beside that of deacon ; viz : (1 Tim. 
iii : 2), where Paul, afler describing the qualifications needful for a 
Bishop, passes at once to say, '< likewise must the deacons be grave,** 
etc. ; and (Tit. i : 7), where he speaks of Timothy's ** ordaining eiders • 
in every city," and proceeds to say that they [the elders] must ** be 
blameless," etc, ^for a Bishop ought to be blameless, as the steward 
of God/' — there being no possibility of any sound logical or gram- 
matical construction which shall avoid the identity of the Bishop with 
the Elders just spoken of; ' and (Phil, i : 1,) where Paul addresses 
the saints at Philippi ^ with the Bishops and deacons" — no mention 



1 Acts xi:dO; xir: 28; xr: 2,4,6,22,28; XTi:4; xz:17;xji: 18; 1 Tim. y : 17, 19 ; Tit. 
1:6; James t : 14 ; 1 Pet. r : 1. 

* See page 100. 

« " This poMage plainlj shows that there is no distinction between a presbyter and a bishop ; 
fbr he [Paul] now calls indiscriminately by the latter name, those whom he formerly called 
presbyters ; and fiuther in conducting this Teiy argument, he employs both names in the 
same sense, without any distinction ; as Jerome has remarked, both in his commentary on this 
passage, and in his Epistle to ETagrius." — Calvin. Comment, in loco. p. 294. 

" That the expression elders (t. 6) designates the same ofBoe as Bishop in t. 7, is acknowl- 
edged by aU who eon acknowledge H.'^—Olshauien. (Kendrick*8 Ed.) Vol. t. p. 566. 

** We see here a proof of the early date of this Epistle, in the synonymous use of 'twloKOttoi 
and wpsaSvTCpoi ; the latter word designating the rank^ the former, the duties of the pnehj' 
tet.^'—Conybear* and Houfson. Vol. ii. p. 477. 

»( *F\or it behooves an ' (rdi^, as so often, generic, the, i. e., erery : our English idiom requires 
the indefinite article) * overseer * -~ (here most plainly identified with the prednfier spolLen of be- 
fore) « to be blanuUsSf^ » tio.^Aiford, Com, TU.i-.l, Vol. iii. p. 891. 
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being made of any other office as being known to him, or them, in 
connection with the Church. The only other instance of the use of 
the word is (Acts xx : 28,) where, at Miletus, Paul expressly tells 
the dders of the Church at Ephesus, that the Holy Ghost has made 
them vticxoTtovg (episkapoits) Bishops^ or overseers, over that ^ flock,' 
to * feed the Church of God which he hath purchased with his own 
bk)od.' 

So fiur as the usage and signification of the words themselves are 
concerned, then, it is obvious that they are irreconcilable with any 
other theory than that which applies them to one office only. There 
are also two instances of the use, by Paul, of kindred words, in such 
a way as to prove the same point. One is (1 Pet. v: 2, 3) where 
he, as a ' fellow-elder,' exhorts ^ the elders which arc among you," to 
** feed the flock of Grod which is among you, smaaoTtovvTtg (episko^ 
pounles), [the verb which signifies the activity of the noun * Bishop,*] 
acting the Bishop over them, not by constraint, but willingly," etc 
But if Paul exhorted Elders to act as Bishops, it could only be 
because he understood them to be Bishops I The other is (1 Tim. 
iii; 1), where the same Apostle says, "if a man desire iTtioxoTtJjg 
(episkopes) [the noun denoting the activity of the noun ' Bishop '] 
the office of a Bishop, he desireth a good work," etc, going on inune- 
* diately to discourse of the qualifications of bishops and deacons, as if 
they were the only Church officers concerning whom he had any 
knowledge, or any counsel to give ; a thing simply incredible on the 
Episcopal theory. It is noticeable in this connection, also, that the 
name ' Apostle ' is never, in a single instance, used interchangeably 
for that of Bishop or Deacon ; while the Apostles did sometimes style 
themselves * Elders ; ' ^ which would argue that (if either are) Elders 
rather than Bishops must be ^ successors of the Apostles," in an offi- 
cial sense. 

(b,) The second proof from the Bible that the terms Pastor, Teacher^ 
Elder, and Bishop, designate one and the same office, is found in the 
fact that the scune qualificaiions are demanded ofalL We have seen 
that the terms * Pastor ' and * Teacher ' are never used to distinguish 
offices different from the Elders and Bishops. So that the real ques- 
tion is whether the Scriptural qualifications of Elders and Bishops 
are the same, or not? Paul has given, at some length, the requisites 

t8Jolini:l{8Jolmi:li lFet.T:L 
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finr the faithful performance of both offices, and when arranged in 
parallel colamns, it will be easy to see how £u thej agree, and 
whether, anywhere, thej differ. 

Foe an Eldbb. For a Bishop. 

Tit. I: 6-10. lTlm.Ui:8.7. 

If any be blameless, the husband of A bishop must be blameless, the has- 
one wife, having faithfol children — not band of one wife, one that roleth well 
•ocosed of riot, or unmly. his own house, having his children in 

subjection with all gravity. For if a 
man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of tho 
Church of God 9 
Aloverof hospitality, a lover of good Vigilant, sober, of good behavior, 
men, sober, just, holy, temperate, hold- given to hospitality, apt to teach, 
ing fast the faithful word as he hath 
been taught, that he may be able by 
sound doctrine both to exhort, and to 
convince the gainsayen. Bliimeless, as 
the steward of Qod, not self-willed, not 

soon angry, not given to wine, no strik- Not given to wine, no striker, not 
er, not given to filthy lucre. greedy of filthy lucre, but patient, not 

a brawler, not covetous. Not a novice, 
lest being lifted up with pride, he fall 
into the condemnation of the deviL 
Moreover he must have a good report ' 
of them which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach, and the snare of the 
deviL 

These qualifications are identical. Elders and Bishops most both 
be blameless, the husband of one wife, faithful parents, circumspect, 
sober, hospitable, temperate, patient, humble, quiet, long-suffering, 
and able to teach others. If, in these catalogues of necessary graces, 
either has the advantage of the other, the Elder has it in the fact 
that Paul mentions it as of importance for him to possess and use 
^ sound doctrine " for exhortation and conviction, a thing which he 
leaves to inference in the case of the Bishop. How inevitable the 
conclusion that, in Paul's mind, the two ofi^ces were the same I 

(c.) The third proof , from ttie Bible, that the terms Pcutor^ Teacher j 
EMeTy and Bishop designate one and the same office^ is found in the 
fact that the same duties are assigned to alL These duties are 
to guide ; to instruct ; to administer the ordinances ; and perhaps to 
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ordain. We shall see that they are made the duties of Elders and 
Bishops alike, or, at least, that the Bishops have no preeminence in 
regard to them. 

(aa.) It u their duty to ymde the Okurch by counsel and author- 
iiy. All will, of course, concede that if there were any such Bishops 
in the days of the Apostles as are now known by that name, this must 
haye been, by emphasis, their duty. But the New Testament makes 
it dear that the Eiders were charged with it as a part of their func- 
tion, for Paul says (1 Tim. v : 17), ** let the Elders that rule well, 
(oi judoig rtQoeatdhig fiQea^vTBQOi — hoi kalos proestotes presbuteroi), 
be counted worthy of double honor." So Paul tells the Elders 
of the Church at Ephesus who assembled at Miletus to meet him 
(Acts XX : 28), to *take heed unto themselves, and to all the flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost had made them Bishops, that they (^oc- 
luupsuf — poimainein) feed the Church of Grod which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.' In the classic Greek this verb here 
rendered * feed,' had the meaning * to take care of, to guide, to gov- 
ern,' ^ and in four of the eleven instances of its use in the New Testa- 
ment, the common version renders it < rule.* ^ Its natural sense seems 
to be, however, that of acting the shepherd to a flock, which includes 
prominently the idea of leading and guiding — driving, if need be — 
them to such fields and streams as are best fitted for their nourish- 
ment and repose. And it is quite worthy of notice that this same 
word which is applied (Matt ii : 6) to the rule of Christ over his 
Church, b here used as descriptive of the relation of the Elders to the 
churches. It may be remembered here, also, that in all the record of 
the council at Jerusalem (Acts xv: 1-31), the Elders are the only 
offlbers of the churches who are mentioned as taking part in the de- 
bate or the decision, with ^ the Apostles ' and * the whole Church.' 

(&&.) £t is the duty of Bishops and Elders alike to instruct the 
Church, This is clear indirectly from the tenor of many passages, 
but directly from the demands before quoted,' that the Bishop be 
'apt to teach,' and the Elder * be able by sound doctrine, both to ex- 
hort and to convince the gainsayers.' 

(cc.) £'w€U the duty of Bishops and Elders alike to administer the 
ordinances of the GospeL We are lefl indeed without the direct tes- 

l|w*<]idddlaiid8oott.** t llAtt.tt:6; B«r.U:27i zii:6i zix:l& •SeepagelOi. 
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timony of any Biblical record, or command, to settle this, but the dr- 
comstantial evidence in proof of the position is very strong. It is 
dear that iomehody must have administered the ordinances of Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper, and that such administration was a thing 
of standing necessity, not only for the introduction of all believers into 
the Church, but for their edification afterwards — since it is in evi- 
dence that the Lord's Supper was first administered daily ; ^ and sab- 
sequently every week.^ These ordinances — being thus a part of the 
ordinary demand of the churches for their regular service, their admin« 
istration must be presumed to have formed a part of the regular duty 
of those who had the oversight of the churches, and performed the or- 
dinary functions of the pastoral office, unless some special reservation is 
made of this duiyfor some one class of laborers. No such reservaticm 
in favor of Bishops is found on the record of the New Testament ; 
while it is noticeable that the Apostles seem to have thrown ofiT the 
administration of the rite of Baptism upon the ordinary teachers of the 
Church. Paul thanked Grod that he baptized none of the Corinthians 
but Crispus and Gains, and the household of Stephanas, saying that 
Christ ^ sent him not to baptize, but to preach the GospeL' Peter 
did not buptize Cornelius.' The inference is an easy one that God's 
design was that the administration of the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper should devolve upon the ordinaiy ministers of the 
Church ; whether named Pastors, or Teachers, or Elders, or Bishops. 
(dd,) If it was the duty of Bishops^ it was also of the Elders to or* 
dain. It would be claimed by the advocates of the modem theory 
of the Episcopal office, that, if there were any Bishops in the Apos- 
tolic Church, it must have been a part of their business to induct their 
fellow laborers into office, by ordination. But the New Testamkit 
— while it says not a word about ordination by Bishops — does speak 
of what may have been the ordination of Timothy by the laying OQ 

1 Acts fl : 42^46; 1 Cor. z : 21. 

« See " Pliny's letter to TnO»i'' »d Ooleiiuui's **Aneient Christianity,'' p. 426. 

s Tertullian argaes that eren laymen hare the right to baptlae and to administer the saera- 
ment. He says : — *' Vani erimns, si pntaTerimns, qnod saoerdotibas non liceat, laids licere. 
Noone et laici saoerdotes somns ? Scriptnm est : Begnom qnoque noe et sacerdotes, Deo et Patrf 
Buo fecit. Differentiam inter ordinem et plebem oonstituit ecclesiao anctoritas, et haoat per 
ordinis consessnm sanottflcatns. Adeo nbi eccleaiastld ordinis non est conMssns, et tuffen^ ct 
(MfKU et sacerdot es tibi solus."— De "EatharUx. Cast. o. 7. (Ed. lipeisB.) Vol. ii. p. 10&. 

See Grotios' comment upon this, and on the general snlijeet, in his tract ** De eatnm atfpnof 
UtnttUnUiiM potions worn wma."^W(nk», (Ed. 1679.) VoL It. pp. 607-600. 
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of the hands ofiht Preshftery ; that is, of the company of Presbyters, 
or Elders.^ While, therefore, there is neither precept, nor very clear 
example of what we call ordination, as a custom of the primitive 
Church recognized as imperative and perpetual by the Scriptures, it 
is at least true that, so far as there is any hint in that direction, it is 
in fitvor of £lders rather than of Bishops, as those by whose hands 
it should be given. 

(dL) The fourth proof that the Scriptures recognize Pastors, Teach" 
erSy Elders, and Bishops as names for one office only, is found in the 
fact that those texts which have been claimed as indirectly implying 
that Bishops were a superior order, fail to sustain that claim. It has 
been asserted that James was Bishop of Jerusalem, Titus Bishop of 
&ete, and Timothy Bishop of Ephesus; though tradition, rather 
than Scripture, has been mainly relied on for proof.^ Reference has, 
however, been made, by those who maintain that James was the first 
^ Bishop of Jerusalem," to the fact that Peter told the company who 
were praying at the house of Mary on the night olf his deliverance 
from prison, to ^ go show these things unto James and to the breth- 
ren ; '" to the fact that James presided when the multitude ^ gave 
aadience to Barnabas and Paul," ^ and said, *' wherefore my sentence 
is that we trouble not them," etc. ; to the fact that Paul, in describ- 
ing a certain matter to the Galatians, refers to the arrival of some 
brethren from Jerusalem, as that of certain who ''came from James;"* 
and to the record that Paul went in '' unto James, and all the'Elders 
were present," • on his arrival at Jerusalem from Miletus. But 
there is only one of these passages which would not be just as appro- 
priate on the Congregational theory that James was Senior Pastor of 
the Church at Jerusalem; and that was unwarrantably modified 
from the original in the process of translation, by those who believed 
that James was Bishop of Jerusalem, and desired to harmonize the 
record with that belief. The "wherefore my sentence is," is Jto 
iyci x^Vo) {die ego hrinb), which simply means ; ^^ wherefore lam of 



1 ***0/ th« presbyterjf * —-i. e. of the body of Elders who belonged to the congrpgation In 
vhieli he wm ordmined. Where thi« was, we know not : hardly in Lystra, where he was flnl 
emvwtad : might it not be in Epbesos itself, for this particular office ? "—Al/ord. Com. on 1 
Urn. St : 14. (Vol. iU. p. S26.) 

I Wngham refers to Jerome, Epiphanins, Chrysostom, Eusebios, Hilary the Deacon, and 
Ihsodorst, in proof; but qnotes no Scripture in vf\ilvoif».—^'' Antiquitie*.'^ Vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 

• lelizii:17. « AfiUzr: l»-ld. » Gal. 11:12. tActsudilS. 
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opinion that^ etc.^ So that this amounts to nothing in the way of 
aigument. 

All the Scripture claimed as evidence that Titus was Bishop of 
Crete, is the record that Paul left him in Crete to '' set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain Elders in every city, as I had 
appointed thee."^ But this passage is much more consonant with 
the Congregational theory that Paul desired him to act as an Evan- 
gelist, or temporary Missionary Superintendent of these semi-heathen 
churches ; to comfort and instruct them, and perfect their organization. 
That Paul did not intend for him to assume any permanent office 
over them, is rendered sure by his direction to him to fail not to 
' come unto him at Nicopolis,' ' before winter,^ and the mention of his 
subsequent departure to Dalmatia.* 

The Episcopal claim in the case of Timothy rests on a foundation 
in the New Testament so slight, that it is amazing with what cool 
assumption he is asserted to have been **- Bishop of Ephesus." When 



1 ** There doea not seem to be in ttie following speeeh, •ay dedalon ex eatkedroy either In tiie 
MKo^vari ftovy or in the iyd Kpitnii : the decision lay in the weightineM, perUy no doubt of the 
perran speaking, bat piincipallj of the matter spoken bj him."— J(/M. Comment, in loco. 
Vol. ii. p. 161. 

** ^I—for my party without dictating to otker$—judg«y i. e. decide as mp opinion.^ The verb 
•flbrds no proof that the speaker's authority was greater than th»l of the other Apostlea."'— 
Haekett. Acts, p. 246. 

** Id eet, ita censeoJ*^ — GfrtXtiu, in loco. Vol. U. p. S20. 

** * Wherelbre / think that we ought not to trouble,' ete. . . . We may gattier out of this 
nanrntiTB that they made no small account of James, forasmuch as he doth with his Toloe and 
eonsent so confirm the words of Peter, that they are all of his mind. . . . The old writers think 
that this was because he was Bishop of the place ; but it is not to be thought that the foithftd 
did, at their pleasure, change the order which Christ liad appointed.*'— Cblom. Comment, in 
loco. pp. 68-70. 

** ^ I judge ' — a common formula, by which the membert of ttie Oreek assemblies introduced 
the expression of their individual opinion, as appears from its repeated occurrence in Thuoyd- 
Ides ; with which may be compared the corresponding Latin phrase (ne eeiuf o) of fbequent 
use in Cicero's orations. That James here settles the whole question by a decision ex cathodrOy 
Is as groundless an opinion as that Peter liad already done so by his tUctumJ*^ — Alexander, 
Acts. Vol. U. p. 88. 

I Titus i : 6. s Titus ill : 12. 

4 *^ At this latter date (A. D. 67) we find him [Titus] left in Crete by St. Paul, obtlously for 
a temporary purpose, yis : to ' carry forward the correction of those things n/bkih. ara dsih cU ve,* 
and among these principally, to establish presbyteries for the goremment of th» Yaiions 
ehnrohes, consisting of irrioKoiroi, His stay there was to be mj short (Ch. iii : 12) and he was, 
on the arriral of Tychicus or Artemas, to Join the Apostle at Nicopolis. Not the slightest tnoe 
b found in the Epistle, of any intention <m the part of St Paul, to place Titus pennaasotly 
orer the Cretan Churches : indeed, such a view is mconsistent with th* date ItTftWuiil Of in 
VL'^~~Alford. Introduction to i^. to TU, Vci UL p. 107. 

»2Tlm.iT:10. 
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Paul (a. d. 57 or 58), left Asia Minor for Greece, he desired Tim- 
othy to take temporary charge of the Church at Ephesus — as it is 
written : ^ I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went 
into Macedonia " — not to become its permanent head, but for a sped- 
fied purpose — ^ that thou mightest charge some that they teach no 
other doctrine, neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies," 
ete.^ With the exception of an incidental allusion to his *' minister- 
ing"' to Paul while there, this is the only intimation in the New Tes- 
tament that Timothy ever was at Ephesus at all! And that the 
purpose for which Paul commissioned him was a temporary one, is 
dear from the tenor of the Epistle. Paul says, ^ tiU I come, give 
attendance to reading," etc' So he says, '^ these things write I unto 
thee, hoping to come unto thee shortly ; but if I tarry long,** etc^ 
Nor do we find the least hint that Timothy, or any one else, was, or 
was ever to be, Bishop — in the Episcopal sense — of the Church at 
Epheaos, either in Paul's address to its Elders when they met him at 
Miletus,' or in his Epistle to it ; while the tenor of the Epistle coin- 
ddes with his recorded counsel to those Elders to take care of it, as 
being themselves its Bishops — in the Congregational sense." More- 
over, long after the date when Paul is claimed to have set Timothy 
over the Ephesian Church as Bishop, he writes to him to ^ do the 
work of — an Evangelist" ^ We dismiss, then, these assumptions on 
behalf of the Episcopal dignity of Timothy, and Titus, and James, with 
Hie irresistible conclusion that, but for the reactionary influence of a 
eoormpt subsequent condition of the churches, leading early writers and 
later historians to seek to manufacture precedents in the very time of 
the Apostles, no man in his senses would ever have dreamed of at- 
tempting to draw such inferences from such premises.' And we con- 
dude also — since these texts, claimed to establish the New Testa- 
ment origin of Bishops as an order superior to Elders, fail thus to 
justify that claim ; and since the duties and qualifications recorded 

1 1 Tim. i : 8. * Aeti zix : 22. • 1 Tim. !▼ : 18. « 1 Tim. iU : 14, 15. 

• lelizz: 17-88. •Aetizx:28. T2nm.tT:5. 

t **B0W lltti* doM all thto look as if nmothy wen the pennanent Bishop of Ephetaf ! A 
■M vho it iMfer mtnUooed as being ttiere but tar a temporary purpose ; who received no 
AMfi, •van in » ItMcr addieased to him there, but such as might be glren to any minister of 
IkaOoapel ; who Is repeatedly mentioned as being elsewhere united with Paul in his toils and 
Mris; and of whom there is no intimation that he ever did return, or erer would return, for 
•ay p tr poee whatever ! Soeh is the strong ooe on whieh so much reliance In placed in sus- 
ttM siMRnoas ftbik of Episcopacy^ the world ! "— Bonuj' J*4po«l«/»c Outreh.^^ p. 106. 
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of Bishops and Elders are identical ; and since there is nothing in 
the sense, or use, of the words themselves to warrant any other de- 
duction — that the Scriptures teach the full identity of these offices. 
Whence also we further judge — since the voice of Scripture, of 
Ecclesiastical History, and of the early writers of the Church, and 
the opinion of so many eminent and candid scholars concur in the 
affirmation, — that the first class of permanent officers which Christ 
designated for his churches, is indiscriminately spoken of in the New 
Testament under the names of Pastor, Teacher, Elder, and Bishop. 

Here, as well as anywhere, may be considered a question which 
must be answered somewhere, namely : 

Does the New Testament teach, or atUhorize, any such distinct office 
in the Church as that of Ruling Elder ? The Presbyterian " Form 
of Grovemment " teaches that there is such an office.* The Dutch 
Reformed, and American Lutheran, and some other churches, are 
of the same opinion.^ And it is well known that our Pilgrim Fathers 
originally held to a distinct office of Ruling Elder, though it soon 
went into disuse in New England. This — as now held — is a lay 
office, and an office of ruling simply, as distinguished from teaching ; 
the Presbyterian * Book ' declaring that : " the ordinary and perpetual 
officers in the Church are Bishops or Pastors ; and the representatives 
of the people, usually styled Ruling Elders and Deacons " — so that the 
claim of its advocates is that there are three orders of permanent officers 
in the Church ; one of the ministry, and two of the laity. Of course, 
then. Ruling Elders must be radically distinguished from those Elders 
who are the same as " Bishops or Pastors ; " and the question be- 
comes two-fold ; — whether there are any Elders whose sole business 
is ruling, distinct from other Elders ; and, if so, whether they are 
laymen? 

The following are the passages by which it is claimed that this 
office roots itself in the soil of the New Testament, namely : 



1 " Ruling Elden are properly the repredentatiTes of the people, chonen hj them for the por- 
poee of exerdsfaig goyemmont and discipline, in coQJunction with pastors or ministers. This 
ofllee has been understood, by a great part of the Protestant Reformed Churches, to be derig- 
nated in the Holy Scriptures, by the title of * goremments,' and of those who ' rule well,' but 
do not ' labor in the word and doctrine.* " — Form of Gov. of Prtis. Church. Book i. ch. 5. 

s See Formula of Government and JHseip. o/Evang, Luth. Church. Chap. iii. sec. C; and a 
** Meuagt to Ruling EUert^'^* etc. Board tfPub. Rtf. Ptot. Dutch Churchy passim. 
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" Let the Elders thai rtUe weU, be coimted worthy of donole honor, 
eflpedall J they who labor in the word and doctrine." ^ ** And God 
hath set some in the Church, first Apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifls of healings, helps, gov- 
emments, diversities of tongues."* "Having then gifts, differing 
luxx>rding to the grace that is ^ven to us, whether prophecy, let 
u« prophesy according to the proportion of faith ; or ministry, let us 
wait on our ministering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or he that 
ezhorteth, on exhortation ; he that giveth, let him do it with sim- 
plicity ; he that ndeth with diligence ; he that showeth mercy, with 
dieerfulness."' " It seemed good unto us, being assembled with one 
accord, to send chosen men imto you, with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul ; men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ" ^ 

These are all the proof-texts which the Presbyterian * Book ' cites 
in evidence. Dr. Owen refers to two or three others, which are col- 
lateral and prove nothing unless . the office be first established from 
these ; * so that we may feel quite sure that if the divine right of the 
Baling Lay Eldership is not here, it is not anywhere in the New 
Testament But is it here ? The last text quoted, clearly says 
nothing about Ruling Elders. Judas and Silas, we are told in a 
previous verse • (where, if they had had any official relation to the 
Church, such a feet must have received mention), were — not Ruling 
Elders, but — uvdQog rjovfitvovg (andras hegoumenous), [literally], 
* leading men among the brethren ; * who were here selected to be 
lent as delegates to the Church at Antioch. A little further on,'' wc 
read that they were ^ prophets ; ' and the history of Silas is such as 
to make it to the last degree improbable that he sustained ang per- 
manent ofiidal relation to the Church at Jerusalem,^ Unless every 
delegate which a Church chooses from among its ' leading men ' to 
represent it before another Church, or a council of churches, is thereby 
made a Ruling Elder, this text has no bearing upon the question in 



iTIm. TtlT. «lCor. xU:28. « Rom. xii : 6, 8. 

« Aeti xt: 26, 26. » Acts zx : 28 ; 1 Tim. Ui: 6 ; Heb. xUi : 7, 17; R«t. U, iU. 

• Aeli XT : 22. T Vewe 82. 

' * Ht ftccompanled Paul on his second MiMionary Journey through Aria Minor to ^Taredonia, 
(leli XT : 40 ; xtU : 4), remained behind in Berea (xvil : 10, 14), and Joined Pau] a^cain in Oor- 
bth (xTiii : 6 ; 1 Them, t : 1 ; 2 TheM. i : 1), where he preached with Paul and Timotheus 
(2 Cor. 1 : 19), ht being called also Silranns. See Al/ord Com.^ Acts xt : 22. 
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hand. The second text quoted is as good in proof of eight different 
kinds of Chilrch officers, as of three ; and — so far as its mention of 
* governments' b concerned — its etymological force, as we have ah^eady 
seen,^ is exhausted when it is held to refer to those persona in the 
Church who ' pilot ' its movements. It does not assert that they are 
officers specially appointed for this duty and doing nothing else ; nor 
does it intimate that, if so, they are laymen. The most which can 4>e 
claimed from it is, that if any other passages can be found establish- 
ing the lay Eldership, it may refer to such lay Elders as * govern- 
ments ; ' otherwise not The same remarks apply to the third pas- 
sage. It will hardly be safe to infer from it that there are to be 
teven officers in every Church: — one to prophesy, another to minis- 
ter, another to teach, another to exhort, another to give, another to 
rule, and another to show mercy, yet there is as much evidence 
from it of seven distinct officers, with those respective functions, as 
there is from it that ^ he that ruleth — with diligence," is a distinct 
officer known as a lay Ruling Elder. If any other texts settle it 
that there were in the Apostolic churches, and were Divinely in- 
tended to be in every Church, lay Ruling Elders, to whom belongs 
the administration of government and discipline, then this ^ruling, 
with diligence,' doubtless refers to them ; otherwise not. The whole 
question of direct Scriptural testimony establishing the Divine origin 
and authority of lay Ruling Elders is then thrown upon the single 
text first cited above, namely: "let the Elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the 
word and doctrine." If this passage establishes the office of lay Rul- 
ing Elders, then it will explain into harmony with itself the other 
texts to which allusion has been made, and we shall have Scriptural 
warrant for such an office ; if it fails, the whole theory fisdls to the 
ground. Concerning it, we suggest : — 

1. These * Elders ' here spoken of, it is reasonable to infer — in 
the absence of any hint to the contrary, in the structure of the text — 
must be the same nQea^vreQOiy (preshuteroi), of whom Paul has been 
speaking in the earlier portion of the Epistle,^ and whom he speaks 
of again ' before its close ; the same persons, in fact, who are com- 
monly referred to, under that name, in the New Testament Unless 



1 See pp. 74, 75. t inn. lU: 1-7} T: L tTecwld. 
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this is 80, the Apostle here violates the first principles of the use of 
laDguagl^ and could not expect to make himself rightly understood. 
Bat, if the Elders here spoken of are the same as have been every- 
where else called bj that name, they are the same persons who are 
also called * Bishops/ and * Pastors,* and * Teachers ; ' namely : the 
Spiritual guides of the Church ; and hence they cannot be lay Elders 
— whether * Ruling,' or otherwise. 

2. The very structure of the verse is such as grammatically to 
compel the inference that the Elders who * rule well,' are of the same 
kind of Elders who * labor in the word and doctrine.' This results 
fjTom the necessary force of the adverb fidharu {malista), ''most of 
all! whose force is not to divide into classes, but to indicate a distinc- 
tion of emphasis between individuals of the same class. It is used 
only twelve times m the New Testament. Of these, in three cases,^ it 
simply adds energy to the assertion which is made. In every instance 
of the remaining eight (the passage under consideration being lefl out 
of the account), it introduces the mention of particulars on which 
stress is laid, which are included in the general mention of the first 
member oi the sentence.^ So that to read this adverb here as seclud- 



1 Aeti zz : 88 *' Soirowiog mojf oj aU fatVb» words which he spake, that they should see 
hoe IM> more;" Acta zxr: 28, — ^'■SpedaUy before thee, Khig Agrlppa," etc.; Acts 
ZKTl: 8, — ** I think myself happy, King Agrippa, etc., espeeiaUy because I know thee to be 
opsrt,** etc. 

I Oal. t1 : 10. **• Let us do good unto all men, especially unto them, [that portion of * all 
mm *] who are of the household of fldth." 

PhIL It : 22. " AU the saints salute you, ehiejty they, [that portion of < all the saints *j that 
an of Gaaar's household " 

1 Tim. It : 10. ** Who Is the Saviour of all men, tpeeiaUy of those [that portion of * all men *] 
lhatbaUeTe*> 

1 Tim ▼ * 8. " But if any prorlde not Ibr his own, and specially for those [that portion of 
* Ids own * that are of] his own house, he hath denied the Ikith, and is worse than an infldel." 

2 Tfan. It : 18. " The eloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comost, bring with 
that, and the books, but tspedaUy [[aU books were * parchments' then) that portion of liis 
'books ' which Timothy would understand by the term rht ^tyfipavai^ the parchments." 

ntos 1 : 10 " For there are many unruly and Tain talkers and deceiTers, specially [worst 
•nong the * many *] thay of the circumcision." 

Philemon v. 16. '* A brother beloTed [of all who know him] specially to me [of that all] but 
how much mors unto thee," etc. 

2 P«ter II : 9, 10 ** The Lord knoweth how to dellTer the godly out of temptations, and to 
marTS the ui^ust unto Uie day of Judgment to be punished : but chiejty them [the Lord know- 
olh how lo 'lessrre* that portion of the *■ unjust '] that walk after the flesh in the luiit of un- 
nlsaniMiiS," ate. If, now, we read the text under consideration by this iuTariable usage of 
fAXttrra In such eonneetton In the New Testament, it will stand thus : — *' Let the Elder* that 
rak wvU bo eonntod worthy of double honor ; espedally they [that portion of • the Klders that 
nk wall*] vho labor la tho word and doctrine." 

8 
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ing Elders that 'rule well/ into a class diflTerent from those who 
^ labor in the word and doctrine,' would be to do violence to the 
analogy of its use in every kindred passage in the New Testament. 
But if the Elders that ' rule well/ are of the same class as those who 
^ labor in the word and doctrine/ they cannot be lay Elders. 

3. Further, if these ' elders that rule well/ are of such a kind that 
any of them also ' labor in the word and doctrine,' they cannot be 
distinguished into a class which shall have ruling solely for its fano- 
tion ; for the ruling Elders of which this text speaks, are to be doubly 
honored for * laboring in the word and doctrine ; ' that is, — on the 
Presbyterian theory -^ they are to be specially commended for for- 
Baking their own function, and doing that, the not doing of which is 
the only ground for the separate existence of their office in the 
Church. 

4. There \^, then, not only nothing in this text which can be made, 
without violent perversion of its plain sense, to teach the Divme in- 
tention of lay Ruling Elders as a distinct and permanent office in the 



The incTitable snggettion of Uiis text if, then, that ruling belongs to ail Elders, and laboring 
in the word and doctrine only to some ; while those who role best must be honored, particular* 
Ij if, in addition, they also teach. 

See Dayidson {EecUticutwat Polity of the New Testament:^ p. 183, 184.) 

Olshausen says : *' It is evident that the Apostle here distinguishes between two kinds of 
Titling presffyters — those who labor in the word, and thorn who do not. Both are ruling pre»- 
bytens and tnm. this it already appears that it is not lay pre^fyterSy as many have thought, 
that are here spoken of in contradistinction to clerical presbyters ; for by irpocorc^rcs wpeo* 
0vTepoi can be understood only presbyters merely as they are already known to us." — 
^'Eendriek't 2>«iw." Vol. vi. p. 185. 

Alford says of the uptativrciuii generally in the New Testament (including thoee mentloiMd 
here), " they are Identical with MaK07cot,">^\o\. U. p. 118. 

Eren that eminent Presbyterian, Rer J P Mllson, D.D., who iuTestigated the questioa 
most thoroughly, in his work on the ^^Primitive Government of Christian Churches,'^ concedes 
in regard to this text (1 Tim. t : 17) that it ''expresses a diversity in the exercise of the presby- 
terial office, but not in the office itself." pp. 282, 283. And he consistently refused to haT» aoj 
Ruling Elders in liis own Church. See Princeton Retriew (1843.) Vol. zr. p. 325. 

So, too, an able writer in the Spirit of the Pilgrims on '* Church Officers,*' say* of this text, 
** here the Elder is seen to be one who ' labors in the word and doctrine,' t. e., who is in the 
ministry ; and another word would not be necessary, were it not that some have thought two 
classes of Elders are here epoken of— one govrming and the other teeuAing the Church. But 
It does not appear that the Scriptures elsewhere appoint, or eren recogniie, a second and subor* 
dinate class of Elders. A single passage, it is true, if it ikirly taught the doctrine, wen 
enough ; and, like the oath of confirmation, should be * the end of all strife.' But inamneh 
as this text is alone, eren in seeming to intimate such a sentiment ; and inasmuch as the inti- 
mation, if it be one, is very remote, while the passage may well be interpreted dilferently ; — in 
such a case to graft the sentiment in question upon the Bible, as an item of Scziptoral doe- 
trine, seems quite gratuitous. The question may well arise whether the nding, spoken of in 
this passage, is not the prerogaUvo of the ministry ? Of this, I think, there can be no Mcloiif 
doabi."— ^nnl of the Pilgrims. (1831.) Vol. ir. p. 190. 
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Church, or as an ofBce in it at all,^ hut there is nothing in the least 
degree inharmonious with the Congregational theory that these Elders 
are the same as the Bishops, Pastors and Teachers elsewhere men- 
tioned as being — with the Deacons — the only officers of the Church, 
We hold that there is an important sense in which every Pastor and 
Teacher of a Church is also its ruler. Ruling implies guiding and 
instructing, and also the carrying into execution of laws, not made 
by the Executive. The Grovemor of Massachusetts suggests to its 
Legislature such guidance and instruction in regard to laws that 
ought to be enacted by them, as his position prompts him to do ; and 
then he puts in execution whatever laws they are pleased to enjoin. 
Thus he is the Chief Ruler of the Commonwealth, while, at the same 
time, the State, in its Legislature, retains the power to adopt, or reject, 
his every proposition, and to enact every law, his execution of which 
makes him its Chief Ruler. Similar is the relation of the Congrega- 
tiooal Pastor to his Church. He brings to its notice such matters as 
seem to him to require action, and seeks to enlighten it in regard to 
the nature of that action, which, under the circumstances, he judges 
will be most grateful to Christ ; and then, as its executive officer, he 
puts in operation such action as it may decide upon — whether in 
coincidence with his own suggestions or not. Thus he is, in a sense, 
its ruler ; such a sense as, in no degree, impairs its sovereignty under 
Christ over all its affiiirs, or its responsibility to Christ for them all. 
Li a large Church, so situated as to make this double work of ruling 
and teaching onerous for one Pastor, — as in some great Mission 
Church in a heathen land, whose members need more, both of teach- 
ing and ruling, than if they had not come out of recent paganism — 
two or more Pastors may be needful, and of their number, one or 
more, peculiarly fitted by divine grace for that department of the 
work, may become Elders * that rule well,' and so * be counted worthy 
of double honor ; ' while if they can both * rule well,' and ' labor in 
the word and doctrine,' they will be * especially ' worthy of this aug- 
mented regard and reward. We have only to suppose the Church 
in Ephesus — where Timothy was when Paul thus wrote to him — 

1 M Fnemnt. qui io dOM potiMlmiim claneii presbyteros prinucrseeeclefilie dlgererpnt, qnarain 
■lltm rtgtiUimm ahre lakomm ; dooentlam altera Rtve clericomin efw.>t. Quorum Kntrntia, 
qanm jamdndnm exploM ait Vitringas, Ilugonis Grotli, BlondcHi, aliorum hao de re inquisition* 
Iboi, — dMiM repetite hMid pltMbimt.'*— Lfidke. Com. p. 108. 
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to be of this description — a supposition in itself every way a probable 
one — and this text describes exactly what would be natural and proper 
in a Congregational Church conducted on the ordinary principles of 
Congregationalism. But if it can be explained into harmony with 
all the other passages in the New Testament, in which Elders are 
mentioned always as being the same as Pastors, TeacherSy and 
Bishops, it ought to be so explained. 

Nor are we without collateral proof from other passages, that, only 
when so explained, do we get its true force. Paul, speaking to the 
Hebrews, says :^ " Remember them which have the rule over youy* by 
which he must mean * Ruling Elders,' if there were any such in the 
Presbyterian sense ; yet he proceed.^ immediately to add : " who have 
spoken unto you the word of God^ etc ; proving that the Ruling El- 
ders whom he had in mind, were not separate lay officers, but their 
ordinary Pastors and Teachers.^ . And in the same spirit, in the 
same chapter, he says again : ■ " obey them tliat have the rule over 
yoUj and submit yourselves," — (surely these must be the lay Ruling 
Elder-a, if there were any), yet he descril)es them as being those who 
" watch for your souls as they that must give account," etc. : — an ex- 
pression that implies, if any thing emphatically can, the function of 
Pastors, and Teachers, and Bishops of the Church.* So Paul, writ- 



1 Heb. xiii : 7 

t ^^ DuefM^ prtrsides — UcuUrs^ guides^ directors^ which hero mmaa teaeherSfMB Uie ezpUuft- 
tory claoBe that followa clearly shows."— SStuorf'f ^'Ilebrews.^^ (Itobblns' Ed.) p. 494. 

" Hyovftipovs is here applied to the Presbyters or Bishops of the Church." — Conybtitn and 
Howson. Vol. ii. p. M7. 

" Prineiptiy quod nomen hio optimo Jure aptatnr lis qui apnd Christianos, per exocUentiain, 
torn prtuides^ turn Episeopi dicuntur, quorum xnunus est noa tantum pr a pe ase preebytexio sed 
et laborare in Terbo." — Grotiu*. in loco. Vol. iii. p. 1066. 

" U^oifLtvot (compare Terses 17, 24) are their leaders in the faitk.^^ — Afford, in loctt Vol. 
ir. p. 268. 

» Verse 17. 

4 *' These two things [' obedience "* and ' honor *] are necessarily required, so that the people 
might hare confidence in their jmuXotj, and also rererence for them." — Calvin, in loco. ^'■Ht- 
brews.^* p. 852. 

^^Pastoribus ut quibus data est potestas, et duoendi, non cogendi Jus."— Jocofrus CapeUus^ in 
Poole. S]fn. Crit. in loco. Vol. r. p. 1406. 

" Verbum dYpvirvti¥ curam et soUdtudinem significant, qusB maxlm4 in Epi$copit reqnizi- 
tnr."— GerAonfiu. Ibid. p. 1407. 

"IIcpl trtffff^ircjv X^^ci." — (Eeumeniut. Alford.inloco. Vol. ir. p 269. 

" 'A}'/)v«vo6ffi ^xcatch; the Image seems to be taken firam the practice of shepherds, who 
wateh with solicitude oyer their flocks in order that they may preierre them fhun the ravages 
oTwlld beasts.**— S!tuaf<. (Bobbins* Xd.) inloco. p. 498. 
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I 

ing to the Church at Thessalonica, urges them ^ to know them which 
labor among you, and are aver you in the Lord/*^ — (the very expres- 
sioQ one would think it natural for him to have selected to designate 
their lay ruling elders, if they had any) — and yet he immediately 
describes the persons intended by him as being those who '^ admonish 
you," [vovdetovnoi — noiUhetounUis']i a word which here, as in sev- 
lal other passages,^ seems clearly to imply the labor of the Pastor 
and Spiritual guide. 

5. Again, the Presbyterian theory of this text conflicts with records 
made, and directions specially given by the New Testament in regard 
to the right method of ruling in the Church. That ruling must re- 
gpect either the admission, dismission, or discipline of members ; the 
choice of officers ; or the transaction of current business. But we have 
already seen' that, by precept apd example, the New Testament 
demands this action directly from the Church itself, in its entire male 
membership. Particularly dear is this in the matter of discipline — 
the gravest and most solenm subject with which the ruling of the 
Church can ever have to do — of which Christ himself said ^ tell it 
onto the Ohurch.** ^ How can this direction be complied with if a 
Session of Elders* steps in between the Church and the offender, 
and rules him out, (or in) ; with no direct action — perhaps even no 
knowledge — of the Church itself in the premises ? And how, in the 
absence of any other passage claimed to teach directly any such doc- 
trine of Ruling Elders, can it be right to interpret this passage — 
which will bear a natural interpretation that will harmonize with the 
entire record — in such a manner as to nullify all tliose texts which 



1 1 TImm. t : 12 

• Compan Acts zx : 81, *' I oeued not to team eteiy one night and day with tean ; " 1 Cor 
It: 14, *' Am my dear children I tram you ; " Col. i : 28, ** Whom we preochf vximing erevy 
man, and teaching erery man/* etc. ; where the Kamc Greek word, translated in the text abore 
* admonish/ li naed to daactibe the tenderest and soiemnest function of the Pastor's office. 

"The persons indicated by Kowtuvrafj xputarafifvovf^ and yuv9frovvra(, are the same; tIx: 
the wptciirepoi or iitic€»iroi.*^^Al/onL Com. 1 Thees. y : 12. Vol. ill. p. 2b5. 

• See pages 9, and 4(M8. 
« Matt. ztU : 17. 

• Tb» assumption sometimes made by Presbyterians that Chrlst^s command to " tell it onto 
tha Chntch," means '' tell it to the Sesswn of Ruling Eldersy" (nee ''Message to Ruling El- 
tfcrs/* p. 8, ete.) is beneath recitation, and can only amase the mind which reflects upon it, 
tad inqnlvas how, with such principles of interpretation, are the PapistK, and Swedenborgians, 
er 9Wtn ih» Monnons, to be logically foreclosed firom any conclusions their £uicy may incline 

to atteeh to aqy passage of the Ittbla ' 
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place the responsibility and privilege of ruling, distinctly upon the 
Church as a body ? 

6. But it becomes to the last degree improbable, that this text was 
divinely intended to be the comer-stone of a special lay office in 
every Church, of a species of Elder whose sole business should be 
ruling, when we remember that the New Testament, in its mention 
of the qualifications of Elders, says of them as a class, and without 
exception, that they must ' hold fast the faithful word as they have 
been taught, that they may be able by sound doctrine, both to exhort, 
and to convince the gainsayers.'^ It is strange that aU elders should be 
required thus to be * apt to teach,' if a portion of them were intended 
to ignore teaching altogether, and indeed to get the peculiarity of their 
office from so doing ; while it is incredible that a separate office so 
easy to be confounded with that of the teaching Elder, and yet so im- 
portant to be distinguished from it, could have existed in the Apos- 
tolic Church, while no reference whatever is made to it by the Holy 
Spirit, even when the general subject of the class, of which this is 
claimed to be a species, is under its consideration ! 

We conclude, then, that this text fails utterly to announce, to hint, 
or even to be in any manner, however remote, consistent with, the 
theory of a lay Ruling Eldership in the Church of Christ ; or of cmy 
office of Ruling Elder distinct from the ordinary Elder, who labors * in 
the word and doctrine,' and is the Pastor, or Bishop of the Church. 
And since this text falls, all the other texts which we have considered, 
and whose explanation waits to be determined by it, fall also to the 
ground, and leave the Presbyterian theory on this subject without 
the support of a single passage from the New Testament 

As to the testimony of antiquity, Yitringa,^ Rothe,' and Neander,^ 
have fairly shown that the few passages usually quoted by Presbyte- 
rians from the Fathers, in proof of the existence of a lay Ruling Elder- 
ship in the early Church, will not warrant the interpretation which they 
put upon them ; and that the office originated in the mind of John Cal- 
vin.* The same concession has been honorably made by Rev. J. P. 

1 Tit. i : 9. • De Synag. Yet. lib. U. Chap. 2. 

* Dm AM/angt^ ete. i : 221. « Apot. Kirdu. 1 : 188. 

* The panage of the Instttates hj which Calrln lint snggwted the olllce — so laj QIbmIw, 
DaTidMnif and others — is the following: *^]>uo antem sunt qnss po^wtno manent: gaber- 
natlo, et cnia paupenim. Gabematores ftaisse ezlstlmo senlores e plebe deleotos, qui oensuraB 
momm, et exsroenda disripHnw una oom ^[>isoopis pmessent. Neqne enim ssciis interpretail 
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Wtlewif D D., a karned and emioent Pre^byteriaa in this countiy, 
who publi^iied tweatj--one arliclia in the MmUlily Chritiiun Spectator 
(a-d. 1823-1828), which were afterwards eularged inlo aii elaborate 
wori^ the object of which wus to disprove the autiquity of the lay 
Eldership ; lo dislodge it from any imagined proofs in the [latriatio 
writings; and lo show how, at Geii<.va, ia 1S4I, Calvin — as the beat 
thing which could be done lo meet an exigency which had amen 
then, and then:,' — deviled ai>d brought inlo operation llic ^yatem 
of lay Eldership, and afterward attempted to justify it from the 
Bible.' To the research and reasoning employed by him, nothing 
needs to bL> added, for they do the work, thoroughly and forever ; so that 
it is difG^ult to see how those who ma:4ler the facts of hi^ essay, can 
rensi their force, and continue to uphold the oSice whoso pretensions 
to any Divine origin, or authority, it utterly demolishes. Indeed the 
ablest Presbyterians are acc'iistntned to rest the claim of the office 
Vpoa expediency, mllier than upon Divine enactment, or Biblical 
warrant; taking the ground that " having constiiuled the Church a 
dutiitct society, he [Christ] thereby gave it the right to govern ilaelf. 
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EttlgiturelbwsubeniKtiiniis oinDiu 
r. up. lU. M. 8. (Ed. Tholuck. lUt ) 

t as. 

Dr. DnrMHm nji : " Tb» o1ll« mm Wrraed Uis Ruling Bllmhlp wu InTeolBl bjr Ciliio 
Afln rrvAUnK ii, he twCunlly nouEh enUDaTored lo procvn Scrtpttm proof in tu fhror Dt 
iUag qvaU* Ibft luukl puttfvft tmav Cyprimn. Oiigea, uid HlUrjr^ to ibow thmt tti»e btban 
vcrv KqujklQtpd wIUj Khtflofflcn; but Uia proof will Dot iuia« to novlwui boDUt loquim- 

oitlailUiat oCQdv. Vltrin^ ilamolLihHl It «[tb Imrned uid qtiKtuverfthId uyuuuiDts I^ 
UuidrAailci of It nfulir hlu IrUity txiiLbl' "— Erifriiaiiiriil fUiIy D/'JVrui Tril," p 19S. 

1 Odiiii blmaKiiTi iDRgud loll, oner II 
rnAjumnuu Jadii:iiua, M ling 
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according to the general principles revealed in his word ; ^ and, if it 
be objected against this that it opens the way for ^ human devices,'* 
replying that " if Christ has given his Church the power of self-gov- 
ernment, what the Church does in the exercise of that power — if 
consistent with his revealed will ^ — has as much his sanction as it 
well could have under any theory of Church government." * Upon 
this question of the expediency of the government of the Church by 
lay ruling Elders, we shall have something to say hereaAer,' only 
here remarking that the acceptance of such a vital change in the 
method of Church ruling which Christ suggested, and the Apostles 
arranged, and the early Churches practiced, avowedly on the ground 
of simple expediency, seems to us a procedure opening a very wide 
logical door for error in other directions, which its advocates must 
speedily hasten to shut, if pressed by the hypothesis of * expediency ' 
in regard to other doctrines and practices. This danger has, indeed, 
been seen by some, and has led them to throw out tliis claim of ex* 
pediency altogether, and the more earnestly to return to the Bible in 
the attempt to engraft the office upon some passage there.^ Dr. Breck- 
inridge and Dr. Thomwell have recently made a new effi)rt to adjust 
the question, by taking the ground that the Presbyterian 'Ruling 



1 Is a Senion of Roling Elders coming between ** the Church " and duties Scrlptorallj en- 
joliMd upon it from the lips of Christ himself, *' consistent with his rerealad will ? " 

• Princeton RevieWf (ISiS.) Vol. xr. pp. 81^-^82. 

* See Chap. ir. 

4 Well say the authors of the **2>»irtfM Right of Gutreh Chtftmment: wherein ii is proved 
that the Presbyterian Government may lay the only lawful claim to a Divine ili^Al," etc. ; ^^ If 
mere prudence be coimted once a sufficient foundation for a distinct kind of Church officer, we 
shall open a door for Church officers at pleasure ; then welcome commissionen and committee 
men, etc , yea, then let us return to the Tomit, and resume prelates, deacons, arehdeacoos, 
chancellors, officials, etc , for Church officers. And where shall we stop ? Who but Christ 
Jesus himself can establish new officers in liis Church ? . . . Certainly if the Scriptures lay not 
before us grounds more tlian prudential for the Ruling Elder, it were better nerer to have 
mere RuUng Elders in the Church."— (Ed New York, 1844.) p. 114. 

So the author of a series of articles in the Presbyterian^ on the *^ Rights of Ruling Elders^" 
urges, with great force, the fact that the office must rest upon the ground " either of human 
expediency, or divine warrant If upon the former^ then it is a human derioe, eto ... If the 
Ruling Elder is not a Scriptural * presbyter,' and his office a DiTine institution, then of ooorse 
we claim for him no part of the powers of ordination, or any other presby terial power ; it would 
be manifestly inconsistent to accord him any, and in this view our constitution lias done what 
it had no right to do, yiz : added to the appointments of God, as to the goremment of the 
Church." So, in speaking of Acts zir : 23, this writer affirms : " if these [Elders ordained in 
eirery Church] were all preaching Elders, it is fS&tal to Presbyterianism ; " and adds again — " if 
the RuUng Elder be not a Scriptural Presbyter, but a mere layn;ian — an officer (tf human ap- 
pointment—why say so, and let him be sham of all his aaiumed presbyterial pow«n,*> ete.— 
See the Presbyterian^ (Nos. 014-026.) 
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Elder' is the * Presbyter' of the New Testament — of which generic 
office the Preaching Elder constitutes a species ; whence they argue 
that Ruling Elders ought to be admitted to take part in ordination 
with the Preaching Elders, in the " hjing on of the hands of the 
Presbytery," * etc This view, which certainly has the advantage of 
looking more Scriptural than that of Calvin, — yet which is radically 
destructive of the whole Presbjrterian polity — has been earnestly as- 
saulted by Rev. Dr. Smyth, in the Princeton Review for 1860, at the 
length of more than one hundred and thirty octavo pages.^ It may 
reasonably be presumed that the end of the discussion is not yet. 
Meanwhile it is difficult to see how, on either theory, arc to be ex- 
plained the practical facts that this Elder — who is specially commis- 
sioned to rule in the Church, whether of the same doss with the 
Preaching Elder, or not — in reality never does rule in the judica- 
tories of the Church, but must always yield the claim to the mere 
Preaching Elder;' and that, when he is declared worthy of ^Mouble 
maintenance"^ if he can " rule well," the Ruling Elder is never sup- 
ported by the Church at all, but only the Preaching Elder ! 

In order to understand the position of our Pilgrim Fathers on this 



1 ^^KnovoUdf* of Ood^ tiAjettivdif etmsidered.^* pp. 829, Ml, and Southern Presbyterian R§- 
tMi9, (1860), p 616. Dr. Adger {*'■ Inaugural Diseouru on Church History ^^^ etc., in Southern 
Prts. Rev. (18G0), p. 171, and Rer. Dr. Thompson, late of BuflUo, (m his opening discourse be- 
fore the New School General Assembly of 1869, as reported in the New York Observer) are un- 
dcTBtood to take fabftantiaUy the same ground with Drs. Breckinridge and Thomwell. 

• Mneeton Review, Vol. xxzii- pp. 186-286, 449-472, 702-768. Dr. Smyth thhiks he provea 
that this new theory (1) destroys the argument for Presbytertanijm ; (2) destroys the ministry 
as a diatinet order ; (8) aadflnninet the argument for the truth of CluLBtianity , (4) dsstroys the 
RaUng BIdenhIp ; and (6) destroys the Deaconship. 

a " The Pastor of the oongregation shall eUways be the moderator of the aeaskm "— *'£ooilr," 
Chap Iz. sec. 8. 8o the moderator of the Synods, and of the General Assembly must preach, 
and, of eourae, muft be a preaching JSlder.— "StM>4;." Chap xi. sec 6, and Chap. lil. aeo. 7. 

* This is the eoneeded fovee of the MvXflf rtftJIt d^towrOcjoai' of 1 Tim y : 17. 

** It Is erident that not merely honor, but recampensef is here in question."— il(/'brd. Com. 
ITfan r.n. Vol.lU.p 886. 

** It Is honor, but an honor which finds its expiessloii in glTing, as verse 18 prores."— Ot»- 
hetuseu (Kendriek*s Ed.) in loco. Vol. vi. p. 186. 

^ Qui tero ita occapott erant, minus Tacabant opificio, et rei fiuniliari, ct digni erant compen- 
mttaoB.^^^Bengel. ** Gnomon.^* in loco, p 882 

** Videtor autem duplicem honorem dicere et alimenta, quso et ipsa illis cum honore dantur, 
HBegibnstrlbuta."— OroCiiM. in/oeo. Vol iU. p 976 

** Daplid, id est copioso honore, sub quo etiam comprehendit alimenta, aliaque subsiiUa ad 
tHam iustentandam, munusque quod gerunt recte administrandum, neccssaria, ut qui mul- 
toe hoapitio ezdpers debeant (1 Tim. iU : 2) ''^Brennius. in loco. Fol. 88. 
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Babject, and to know the exact type and force of their idea of Ruling 
Elders, we need to consider two facts. In the first place, thej were 
led, im the outset, by their great reverence for the yeiy letter of the 
Word of God, to put too close an interpretation upon Bom. xii : 7, 6, 
and its kindred passages ; while, in the second place, they were con- 
strained, by their reluctance to commit themselves to that democracy 
which was then so dreaded in the State, to repress the breadth and 
fullness of their exposition of such texts as throw the whole respon- 
sibility of the affairs of the Church, under Christ, upon the entire 
membership. Hence they started with the theory of five officers in 
I every Church, namely: Pastor, Teacher, Ruler, Deacon and Dea- 
jconess,^ because they supposed that number to be required by those 

1 Browne, in his « Poi$Us and Farts ofaU Divinity,'' etc. (A. D. 1582. 4to, pp. 112), calls the flT» 
Cflloers, ^'Pastor, Teacher y Elder , Reliever , and Widow. "^De/s. 68, 64. Ha$ibwy. Vol. 1. p. 21 

The " 7hu Description, out of the Word of Ood, of Ike Visible Church," attributed to Cljfton, 
or Smyth (A D. 1589, 4to, pp. 8), says of the Church, ^'she ei\joyeth most holy and heaTenly 
laws , most ikithfol and rigilant Pastors^ most sincere and pure Teachers ; most carefiil and 
nprij^t Governors; most diligent and trusty Deacons ; most loTing and sober ReUevers; and a 
most humble, meek, obedient, ikithftil, and loring people," etc.— ifanftvry. Vd. I. pp. 29-M. 

So, Strype tells us that in the examination of Mr Daniel Buck, Scrirener, of the Borou^ of 
South warK, taken before three magistrates Blarch 9, 1592-3, he saith — (in reference to the 
■Adn of the Congregational Church of which he was a member) that ** Mr. Francis Johnson 
was chosen Pastor ; and Mr. Greenwood, Doctor [Teacher] ; and Bowman and Lee, Deacons ; 
and Studley and Qeorge Kniston Apothecary, were chosen Elders, in the house of one Fox, in 
Bt Nicholas Lane. London [this house is now known as No. 80, King William Street], about 
half a year sithence, all in one day, by their congregation ; or at Mr. Bilson-s house In Cree 
Church ; he remembereth not whether," etc. — *^ Annals.'" Vol. iv. p 174. 

John Kobiofion, in his ^^ Catechism^' annexed to Mr. Perkins' *' Six Principles," has the fol- 
lowing answer to a question asking for the *^ gifts and works " of the five officers of the Church. 
** (1) The Pastor (exhorter) to whom is giren the gift of wisdom for exhortation. (2) The Teach- 
er, to whom is given the gift of knowledge fbr doctrine. (3) The Ooveming Elder, who is to 
rule with diligence (Bph. It : 11 ; 1 Cor. xii : 8 ; Rom. xii : 8 ; 1 Tim. ▼ ; 17). (4) The Deacon 
who is to administer the holy treasure with simplicity. (5) The Widow (or Deaconess), who is 
to attend the sick and impotent with compassion and cheerf^ilnass. (Acts Ti : 2-7 ; 1 Tim. ill: 
8, 10, etc. ; t : 9, 10 ; Bom. zri ; ly—Works. Vol. iii. p. 429. 

Ooremor Bradford, in his account of the rise of the morement in England, which culminated 
In New England, says : " The one side laboured to have ye right worship of Qod ft discipline 
of (Thrist established in ye Church, according to ye simplicitie of ye Gospell, without the mix- 
ture of mens inventions, and to hare ft to be ruled by y« laws of Ood's word, ^pensed in thoae 
offices, ft by those officers of Pastors, Teachers ^ Elders, ftc. according to y« Scripton," etc 
^^Bimouth Plantation.'' (Ed. 1866.) p. 4. 

Got. Bradfbrd also has recorded the IbUowing interesting fkets in reference to the emigrant 
ehnrehes sqjouming in Holland ; He says: '' At Amsterdam, before their division and breach, 
they were about three hundred communicants, and they had fbr their pastor and teacher thoae 
two eminent men befbre named, [Johnson and Ainsworth] and in our time fbur grave mm for 
Bnling Elders, and three able and godly men for Deacons, one ancient widow fbr a DntirnnnMH, 
eto ■ . And for the Church at Leyden [Robinson's own] they were sometimes not much fewer 
in number, nor at all infbrior in able men, though they had not so many ofBoen as the other ; 
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passages which bear upon the subject in the New Testament ; and 
then — in order to assign work for the * Ruler' which should harmo- 
nize with the functions of the 'Pastor' and * Teacher,' on the one 
hand, and with the rights of the membership of the Church on the 
other, — they evolved a theory of Ruling Eldership which was yet not 
very consistent with itself, nor with the Scripture on which they rest- 
ed it ; while it proved to be so inconsistent with other vested rights, 
and with the general teaching of Providence in the course of subse- 
quent affairs, as to compel them at last to abandon the experiment, 
give up the office, transfer a part of the powers they had entnisted 
to it to the Pastor, and a part to the membership, and boldly avow 
that the power of Church ruling is put by Christ upon the Chiurch, as 
a body, under the guidance of its Pastor and Teacher. 

The function of the Ruling Elder, according to their original con- 
ception of the office, was ten-fold ; namely : (1 ) to take the initiative 
in the admission and dismission of members ; ^ (2) to moderate the 
meetings of the Church ;* (3) to prepare all matters of business for 
the action of the brotherhood ; * (4) to exercise a general oversight 
over the private conduct of the members of the Church, with a view 
to see that none walk disorderly ; * (5) to settle all offences between 
brethren privately, if possible;' otherwise (6) to bring offenders to 
the judgment of the Church, and execute its censures ; • (7) to call the 
Church together and dismiss it with the benediction ; ^ (8) to ordain 



tot ttey had but one RnUng Elder, with their Putor, a man well approrod and of great integ- 
rity; also they had three able men for Deacons/' — ^^ Dialogue between some Young Mm^ etc. 
mni smndrfAneieni mm,*' etc., in Young's *' Chronieles of the Pilgrim Fathers,^^ etc. pp. 4o5, 456. 

Leehford (A. D. 1041), writes of the churches in New England, that they have flve ofBces, 
"that Is to say. Pastors and Teaeh^rsy Ruling Eltlers^ Deacons and Deaconesses (or widowcsj.** 
— **H(uiM Dra/mf .*> Mus. Hist. CoU. Vol. iU Third Series p 69. 

1 8m Roblnson^s **Just and Necessary Apologyy^^ etc. Works Vol. ill. p. 81 ; John DaTenport's 
"Awwr of Congregational Churches Asserted and Vindicated V p. 95 ; John Cotton *<i '' Way of 
tk* Ckmthes^** p. 86; Hooker's *^ Surrey cf the Summe of Church Discipline." Partii. p. 18; 
(hsrUndge ntt/orm^ Chap. tII. sec. 2. (1.) ; Chap. z. sec 9. 

• Cotton'! "Way,** etc. p. 87 ; Ptatfbrm, Chap. rii. sec 2. (4) ; Chap x. sec. 8. 

• R6blnson*s ^'Apotogy.*^ Works. Vol. IU. p. 81 ; Cotton's •»X«yM,"etc. p. 62; PTar/orm, 
Chap. Til. see. 2. (8) : Hooker's *^ Survey," Part ii. p. 16 

« Cotton's ''^Keyes," eto. p. 68; Ptatform, Chap. tU. see. 2. (6) ; Hooker's "SummCy" Part 
U. p. 18. 

• Cotton's ^Wof," eto. p. 87 ; Platform^ Chap. Til see. 2. (7) ; Hooker's ** Summe." Part 
Up 18. 

• Cotton^s **X«yes,**ete. p. 62; ** Way,'' etc. p 86; Platform^ Chap. x. sec. 9; Robinson's 
**ApoU)gy," Vol. Ill p. 48. 

t tlatform^ Chap. z. no. 9 ; Cotton's "ir«yf«," etc. p. 63. 
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those persons whom the membership may choose to office ; * (9) to 
visit the sick;' (10) to teach, in the absence of the Pastor and 
Teacher.* 
. Such varied — and much f it delicate — work as this, must have 
required specially wise men to do it, or it could not be well done. 
Moreover, such an Eldership must everywhere have threatened the 
rights of the membership; and must have been hard to class, and 
j especially difficult to fill, without breeding discord m the Body. Our 
j Fathers were not quite sure whether it was a lay office or not ; Rob- 
' inson demanding that all Ruling Elders should be ^ apt to teach," ^ 
and Cotton * utterly denying ' them to be * Lay-men ; ' * while the 
Cambridge Platform declared that '^ the Ruling Elder's work is to join 
with the Pastor and Teacher in those acts of Spiritual rule which 
are distinct from the ministry of the Word and Sacraments,'* • and 
shrank their teaching into the poor lay privilege ^ to feed the flock 
of God with a word of admonition." It was agreed, however, that 
the Ruling Elders must act in connection with the Teaching Elders, 
who — in the words of Thomas Prince — " have the power both of 
Overseeing, Teaching, Administring the Sacraments, and Ruling 
too ; " and " that the Elders of Both Sorts form the PresJnftery of 
Overseers & Rulers, which shou'd be in every particular Church ; 
And are in Scripture called sometimes Presbyters or Eldersy some 
times Bishops or Overseers, sometimes Guides & sometimes RulersP ^ 



1 Cotton'i "ITeyM," p. 61 ; Ftatform^ Chap. ix. sec. 8. See alM lUth«r's MagtuUa^ (Ed. 
1858.) Vol. ii. p. 241. 

* Cotton's " IVoy," etc. p. 87 ; Platform, Chap. Til. iec. il. (9). 

* Ilobin«on*8 *^ Apology. ^^ Works. Vol. iii. p. 28; also Robixuon's and Brewster's ^* Letter to 
air John WoUtenkolme." Works. Vol. 3. p. 488 ; Cotton's " tToy," etc. p. 87 ; Cotton's 
^'Keyts,'' etc. pp. 49-61 ; Prince's '^Agmals,'' Vol. i. p. 92. 

« Works. Vol. Hi. p. 28. » " Way,'' etc. p. 88. 

* Chap. tU. sec. 2. 

T *^*'Nexo England Chronology.'*'' (Ed. 1786.) Vol. i. p. 92. The actoal work done by the New 
England Ruling Elder is perhaps better described bj Got. Hutchinson^ than anywhere else ; 
though his account indicates that there was a discrepuicy on some points between the practice 
of the churchd, and the theory sot forth aboTo. He says : — ''In matters of offence, the Rul- 
ing Elder, after the hearing, asked the Church if they were satisfied ; if they were not, he left 
it to the Pastor or Teacher, to denounce the sentence of excommunication, suspension, or ad« 
monition, according as the Church had determined. Matters of offence, regularly, were first 
brought to the Ruling Elder in priTate, and might not otherwiie be told to the Church. It 
was the practice for the Ruling Elders to gire public notice of such persons as desired to enter 
into Church JfeUowship with them, and of the time proposed fbr admitting them, if no sufllcient 
objjection was offered; and when the time came, to reqnire all persons who knew any Just 
grounds of objection to signify them. Ol^tions were frequently made, and until they were 
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It is not di£Bcult to Bee that such an office contained within itself 
the elements of its own diKsotution. It could not be practically in- 
wrought into the working of a Gongrogationa] Church, without a 
fiiction on all sides, that must inevitably lead, sooner or later, to its 
abandonment. If its duties were zealously performed, they would 
dash in several obvious particulars ; on the tme aide, with those of 
the Pastor — who was already subdivided (by a process, which, if 
clear in theory, never became entirely so in practice), by the erection 
of a Co-Pastor by his side, under the name of Teacher,' and on the 
other, with those of the Deacon — so that BCnaible men looking on, soon 
came to the practical conclusion of Gov. Hutchinson, — who argued 
that every thing appertaining to " the peculiar province of the Ruling 
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Elder, M far tts it is in itself necessary or proper, maj with propriety J 
enougli be performed by the miiiialer."* Th« main objection, how>«J 
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tempted 
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first principles of Ibe Pnrili 

ceded force of clear Scripti 

Iwlieve ' rule, they slultified themselves, and by praciically emptying 

the passages on which the office was based of all real force, ihey, for 

aabstancc, acknowledged that it was a sham and a failure. Tbij led 

to inconsistencies, in both theory and practice, from which 

elear mind of John Robinson did not relieve itself.' DiSerenccs aross 
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>f Bintt, whethar with offlran □[ nlthoat olBoen." Bo ha mtiiu up 
ugniDRil i^ut Baruird (Tol. t), p US) tbua : "The pcopb han pawrr to 
•n 1 fbt tbaj th«£ baTQ povrr ta elact^ a-ppolnt, aQil Kt up offloan^ thaj h^Ta & 
Jiutaacs^a, to tTj^C. depo», ul put ihem doini,^'etc 

On tha othar hiiod, wban prauad with ottJacUoiia agiUnft tba Democnflj of 
Bixl him tatrstlngto the tbaor^ of the Hdanhlp u s ralort. Thai he rapl 
whan OTpniiljr chugad by hha with putting the '^powar of Chrlit" bito *' I 
cougngUloQ, thD molUtnde called the Church" {Wiintl, Vol. U. p. T}, "on t 
profenthe bltbopi, or eldcn, 10 be ths only ordlnarr B""""" !<> tha Church," 
"JwloBd Brwi,nryipD(ooi,"haMj»,(H'ofjti, Vol. Ul. p 43,43), "but now I 
tulHi occuloD, either bf the thlngtbare >pckaa bj tu, or elaawhaia of ue, to amcclr 

gotmimfiil,- nujit p)eiiH IboChriBtlan reader to loiiJie MChDita of both oui 
pTKtlni Id thia pi^t, acconUng to tha tbrw itcclanttDiu following." Ha then 
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pouml, and order all thlDgR Id tha Churcb, and aa glfa 



the paopla fiwet; Bo 
Eldarv pubhclx pp>- 

»lha piMTrtpt otOod n word; lal Iha paopla of fidlh givt tkcir asirni (0 thdr Eldattf 
, lawful idminliilrttlon : that as Iho «cl*»lMtlcal tlecttnoi and panmrM mnv 1» TMifitd, 
InU) HlcmD oiecnlloii by the ELdi^n, altbar in the ordlDAllon of oOlcuI (Aar election, 
uBiulaUni of olbndan aflai obitloiae]' Id ahi." 
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concerning it in the Church at Amsterdam, under the charge of i 
Francis Johnson and Henry Ainsworth, as Pastor and Teacher. The • 
former, with a portion of the Church, desired to restrict Church I 
power to the Elders and officers ; the latter to lodge it in the entire | 
membership. Robinson consistently proposed, as a plan of settling 
the difficulty, that all the business of the Church should first be con- ^ 
sidered and resolved on by the Presbytery privately, and then sub- ! 
mitted to the membership for confirmation only; but the proposition ; 
was not accepted, and the Church was divided into two, upon the 
issae.^ 

It looks very much as if Robinson and his Church, while yet in ' 
Leyden, were tacitly distrustful of the practical effect upon their fun- 
damental principle of the power of the people under Christ, of that 
theory of ^ve distinct offices which they yet nominally held to be 
the demand of Scripture for every Church ; for Grov. Bradford tells 
OS that, although they had sometimes near three hundred communi- 
cants, nor were " at all inferior in able men," they had " not so many 
officers as the other" [Church at Amsterdam], and mentions only the 
Pastor, one Ruling Elder, and three Deacons, as serving them in 
Leyden;* while Elder Brewster's place was never filled there, so 
that, for the last five years of Robinson's life, his Church was officered 
only by Pastor and Deacons,* although, by the express agreement of 
parting, those who staid, and those who went, were each to be " an 
absolute Church of themselves."* However this may have been, 
that terrible 'democracy' — which was such a bugbear in England, 



1 8m RobiBton^s Works, Vol. iil. p. 464, ete. 

Th« ol^actioii to such an arrangement — by which the Elders were to tell the people what to 
vote, and then the people were to vote accordingly — that it degraded the action of the bodj 
of the Charch to a mere Ikroe, and really left them in the hands of the Presbytery, as Ailly as 
Presbyterianism itself, does not appear to have occurred to Robinson ; — who seems to have 
been mainly soUcitoos to reconcile his misinterpretation of 1 Tim. y : 17, etc., with those texts 
which depodte all power in the membership ; and who, not seeing that the ineritable drift of 
his opinions, on the whole, was toward danoeracy in Church and State, was not disposed to sub- 
nit them to the popular odium then associated with sentiments of that description. 

s "Diaiogus between Yimng Mm and AneUnt Afnt," etc., in Young*s Chrtmides of Fly' 
mamtk, p. 456. 

* Roger White writes to Got. Bradford, giring the sad Information of Robinson's death, and 
dBioibes the condition of the bereaved Church as " wanting him and all Church goremers, 
not lia?iog one at present that is a goreming officer [t. «., a Preaching, Teaching, or Ruling 
Elder] amongst us.*^ — See Letter, in Young's Ckronides of ^ymouth,, p. 479. 

^ See Young's Cknmide* of Flymouth^ p. 77 ; also Oor. Bradford's Plimouth HatUatum^ 
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\ and which, only after the long process of years, by its seen and felt 
safety and benefit, conquered the prejudices of the aristocratic * gentle- 
men' of Massachusetts — was a legitimate outgrowth of the Leyden 
teachings, and became a practical necessity in the state in that condi- 



tion of affairs in which the Plymouth Colonists vacated the Mayflower. 
The facts that, in the Providence of God, Robinson did not accompany 
his Church on its emigration, and that they failed of obtaining Mr. 
Crabe,^ while, by their hope of Robinson's following, they were long 
kept from choosing another Pastor, and so continued under Ruling 
{Elder Brewster, (who was practically their Pastor, although he did 
not administer the Sacraments ^) enabled the Plymouth Church to try 
thoroughly the experiment of a more popular government than their 
icreed would have favored ; and doubtless had its influence in hight- 
jening their faith in the practical value of the democratic principle in 
the Church, as well as in the state. Certain it is that the tap root 
I both of American Congregationalism, and of American Democratic 
Republicanism, runs its deepest and vitalest fibers back into the doc- 
trines of Robinson, as Providentially developed and self-harmonized 
in the practice of the Plymouth company.^ Their study was rather 
of the Acts than of the Epistles ; their main endeavor, to reproduce 
exactly the Apostolic pattern* — where they found more of the 
'^democracy of the action of the whole Church, than they did of the 

1 See Robert Cushman^fl Letter, in Got. Bradford's Ptimouth Flantation. p. 68. 

t " Now touching ye question propounded by you, I Judg it not lawftill fbr yoa, being a 
Ruling Elder, as (Rom. xii: 7, 8, ft 1 Tim. y : 17) oppoeed to the Elders that teach ft exhorta 
and labore in ye word and doctrine, to which ye sacraments are anexed, to administer them ; 
norconrenient if it were Ihwtun."— RobinsonU *^ Letter to Elder Btetoster^^* A. D. 1628, in Stad- 
ford^s '^Flimouth Plantation," p. 166. 

t «• Blany philosophers hare since appeared, who hare, in labored treatises, endeaTored to 
prore the doctrine, that the xl^ts of men are unalienable, and nations hare bled to defend and 
enforce them, yet in this dtak age, the age of despotism and superstition, when no tongue 
dared to assert, and no pen to write this bold and norel doctrine — which was then as much at 
defiance with common opinion as with actual power, (of which the monarch was then held to be the 
sole fountain, and the theory was unirersal, that all popular rights were granted by the crown) 
— in this remote wilderness, amongst a small and unknown band of wandering outcasts, the prin- 
ciple that the toiU of the majorUff of the people shall govern was first oonceiTed, and was first 
practically exemplified. The Pilgrims, firom their notions of primitiTe Christianity, the force 
of circumstances, and that pure inoral feeling which is the offspring of true religion, discoTered 
a truth in the science of government which had been concealed for ages. On the bleak shore 
of a barren wilderness, in the midst of desolation, with the blasts of winter howling around 
them, and surrounded with dangers in their most awftd and appalling forms, the Pilgrims of 
Leyden laid the foundation of American liberty."— £aytie«' ** Old Colony,'^ Vol. 1. p. 29. 

4 See an eloquent argument in Edward Winslow's Britf Narration^ in Young's Bvmouth 
CkromOes. pp. 886-406. 
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y of raling by an Eldership. So that gmdunlly. yet inevi- ' 
"iably, they Beera to have drifted on the Blreara of Providence lo the 
conclusion that the practiciil remedy for all perplexity growing out of 
needless Church offices, was to let them quietly die out of usage. 

It is well kiu}wn that — through the " indefatigable and ubiquitooa 
Dr. Fuller ■■ ' — the Plymouth Colony had grent influence over the i 
Church foundations wliich were afterwards laid in the Massachusetts I 
Colony, nor is it matter of doubt that that influence was not of a 
character to weaken the effect of the democratic principle upon the 
general mind. It was only afler many years,'' and many atnig^les,' 

1 &tm TouDff^B fTymoutk CSronitUi, p. SS3 ; aUo CLivt' a Cottgrrgaliotiat Oiurehf <2/'iU4Ha- 
tkuuu, pp 7-9. 
I In IteS, Jslin CoHoD wmto to trad St; ud Stol. la »ply io tili (uid Lord Braokc'il pro- 



01 dT qiuUl; " might lis In 



■twUbr go.frDcd1" IfftK*™.™, Vol 
Id 14&1 liQ hU Wlialfiami Oivral/tr a . 



t. ginid b) 



*"> ^7 ">« P"?'" '' 



b; tbMt. bio cut oachrlit." tic.— Worij. (Ed. 1858) Vol. iU. p. 3S. And h liM u 1702, 
n Bod CoUdd Matlwr, while ukDoiibid^iig thit "pudy Uinugh ■ pnJudSn ^gaiait the 
oOn loT RnUtir HderJ, ud p»rtlj — Indeed chleB j — Ihrongh & pniiiry oT men w*U qialif rf 

■raenltj dHlltoIp of mcb htlpeld gDnenuiiFiit," plnxllng tfait tbe Elden (i. •., the PmbfUiT 
urTeMbing ud RnUut Elden In each Cbunbl, ebould "bin mni^liiv on thenlei at the 
bietbrni ; " an the tcround thtt. " ta take ewmj ths neniUn ot tbt Elden. or the ueKcwitj of 
thdr cniKnl DDlo lurh ub," !■ U '-lal> au'oy o^ eDtmninnU >hU>»rei.ud il la tolum 
the vhata - nglmeo of (bo ChoRh ' Inln > pnn ■ demotrruT '■ ' "— MofiuJia. Vol. U. pp. 23a, 219. 
• Smit of Ibf ihUti 'bicb wm edoplcj la ordei lo we Iha poser of the Eldmhlp on lbs 
on* ilda, nnd of the membenhip on the olhei. Hiein ncrw tml; lUKhiblo ; though gnn mU- 
loi anongh at Uu Uan. In 163t-I, HmnI Poiibia elnrgfaen in Old Kigland. acnt am 



Dajor put of Ihe Church " i^rwi, > 
pltlentlj burd. ind If tbey dluent <:I 
ChDRh" Dfcaanu belnK thDjaitgia], lb 



iiitne duly replied, for • 



le Chnrr 



> Ifm 



taitluT detail, the umi iKiivrlf csBdndee : " then counH, with Ood'e pnaeoce ud hleulng 
(Which uutll/ ucompanj hit ordlnuiee), (UthfaUji tmlma ux] Ibllowed, will pnnll dlber id 

ilitmnim- ii;!.in:i.iiuw (n the juilgmtnt 0/1*1 nuyw pari. "—Bee Felt'i Ecil. UiU. ^Sna Bnt- 
law, Tol. L pp. Z7B-182, ud pp. 880-886. 
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I however, that the fundamental tenets of the Congregational churches 
: were harmonized with themselves, and put into a position of logical 
! repose, by the straight-forward recognition of the Supreme power — 
Sunder Christ — of the membership of each Church over its own 
affairs. The Elders (at least, the Teaching Elders) of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony — who had mostly lefl England as NonoonfbrmistSy 
;and not as Separatists, and whose ideas of hierarchal and priestly 
'.power, were by no means yet clarified — were a loqg time in becom- 
,'ing convinced that matters Ecclesiastical could be trusted to go right 
without some absolute control, as well as guidance, fix>m themselves. 
Synod after Synod was held for the settlement of doctrine and prac- 
tice,^ and it was long before the veto power, or, as they phrased it, 
* the negative of the Elders^ was relinquished, and rest gained in the 
conviction that it is safe to trust the membership of a Church, under 
Christ, to manage all its affairs with nothing more than the leading 
and instruction of those officers which it has chosen for that purpose. 
.John Wise — writing in 1717 — is, so far as we know, the first of the 
New England Theologians, who was not afraid to state, and demon- 
strate, the proposition that " Democracy is Christ's government, in 
Church and State." ^ And his vigorous " Vindication of the Grovcm- 
ment of the New England churches," not only had immense influence 
in removing all obstacles out of the way of a consistent holding of 
their own principles by Congregationalists, but also in preparing the 
country for the Revolutionary struggle. But even he was not yet 
'clear on the subject of Ruling Elders.* 

In the long run, the strongest Scriptural truths in a mixed and 
partially discordant creed may be relied on to work themselves clear, 
and control the whole ; and so, in the end, it came to pass that the 
democratic principle strengthened its power over the Puritan doctrine 
until it sloughed off the excrescence of the Ruling Eldership, even in 
Dame, and placed the system upon a self-complete and simple basis, 
which, in subsequent working, has proved itself to be in no respect 



1 Got. Wlnthrop glTos aceonnt tii three, held raspectlTelj in 1687, 1648, and 1617. VoL i. 
p. 237 ; Vol. U. pp. 186, 264, 269, 808, 830. SaTB«e*i Wintkrop, Sd. 1868. Others were 0QtM»- 
quently conrcned. In reference to the theory of Synods held by oar fltthera in BlaoBachuiettB, 
fee the Cambridge Platform, Chap, xri., and Mather's Magnolia^ Vol. ii. p. 248, etc. ; alio, 
Hooker's ^* Survey of the Summe^^* etc. Part. iii. pp. 1-69. 

t See Bancroft, Vol. U. p. 429. 

S See CKmtJUs^ Quarrel Eipoused. Pet It. 
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liable to the fears which were expressed with regard to it, by those 
who still fondly clung to the old encumbrance.^ 

The custom of choo;<ing Ruling Elders hardly became, at first, a 
universal one in the churches of New England,^ while, in ddj years 
from the settlement of the oountiy, it had gone into comparative 
disuse ; ' and has long since disappeared altogether,^ leaving a record 
behind it which well illustrates the acute remark made of it by one of 
the leading civili^s of 1760, that ^ the multiplying unnecessary and 
mere nominal officers, or officers whose duties and privileges are not 
with certainty agreed upon and determined, seems rather to have a nat- 
ural tendency to discord and contention, than to harmony and peace." ^ 

In brief, then, it may be said of the Ruling Eldership of our Pil- 
grim Fathers, that it was an illogical and unscriptural, — and therefore 



1 Joshua Seottow (A. D. 1691) publlah«d a mott moriiig appeal, under Uie title of " Oid 3Un't 
IVcrt far Iktir^wn DeeUnnons^ mixed with Fears of their and their Posterities^ further fatting 
^f^from NewRtgUuuPs Primitive Constitution^" in which, after moumfuUy inquiring ** where 
•re the Ruling Blden, who aa porters were wont to Inspect our Sanctuaxy gated, and to take a 
turn upon the walls ? " etc., he adds, ** it is questioned by some among us, whether such an offl- 
ecr Ymjure diviiuty or any rule for them in Qod's word, which occasions a Rererend Elder to take 
up the argument against such, and bewails the noglect of them in the churches, as a sad omen 
oC their turning popular or pretatical^ and if so, then to be regulated either by Lord Brdhren^ 
or Lord Bishops. Is not this a great derogation ftom Christ's authority to say, that deacons 
may serve the churches* turn, who may oflleiate to do these Elders* work ? Is it not a prefer- 
•aee oC men's polities before Christ's institutes ? Did not the practice of men's prudentials 
ptQfve the ruin of the churches and rise <^ Antichrist?"— See Savage's Winthrop^ Vol. i. p 88. 

* See dark's Historiad Sketch of the Congregational Churches in MassaehuuttSf p. dS. 

• flee Hutehimsonj Vol. I. p. 426 ; Savages Winthrop, Vol. i. p. 87. 

* Elder Brewster was the only Ruling Elder In the Plymouth Colony (as well as Church), dur- 
ing the first nevftfjMn'MS years of its ezlstenoe ; Mr. Thomas Cushman, the first chosen by 
them In this country, having been elected in 1610— five years after Brewster's decease. Elder 
Coshman served the Church until his much lamented death, in 1691. In 1699, the Church 
mied the vacancy by the election of Dea. Thomas Faunce, who officiated until his death, at the 
age of 98, In 1746; and was the last who sustained the office in Plymouth. (See Steele's '^Chitf 
c/the Pilgrims^" p. 898, and Thacher's History of Bymouth, pp. 270-286.) The name of but 
one KnUng Uder appears upon the records of the Old South Church in Boiiton, though It is 
■op p osed othen weie chosen, without record (See ^Hsner's History of the Oid South Churchy 
p. 79.) The prssent meeting house (built A. D. 1730), originally contained an elevated "Elder's 
Seat,** above the *' Deacon's Seat,'* and below the pulpit. The last record on the books of the 
fhrt Church In Boston, of the election of a Ruling Elder Is believed to be of date August 8, 
1701. An effort was made in the New Brick Church, In 1786, to reintroduce thi]« " obM)lete >* 
oOee, but. In Nov. 1786, only one person had been found to accept the office, and the Church 
voM not to choose another. Mr. William Parkman (chosen Sept 1748, dieil 1776-6) was the 

RaUng Elder of the New North Church. (Appendix. Wisner's Old South, p 80 ) It ap- 
tnm Dr. Felt*B History of Salem, that the North Church in that town, in 1<^1, "as the 
only eontlnuatkm of an ancient custom," chose Jacob Ashtnn. Ruling Elder. Prnhnbly this may 
havir been the last instance of such an electio& by any Congregational Church of New England. 
(VMt's Saffvt. Vol. ii. p eOS.) 

• Mhatkuuom^VoL I. p. 496. 
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I temporary — concession, in part, to the too literal sense of two or three 
texts which they were in a most unfortunate position rightly to inter- 
pret, and in part to the spirit of the age ; that it never, either in their 
theory or their practice, approximated to the Presbyterian idea of the 

', RuHng Eldership ; and that its entire disuse — throwing its old func- 
tions partly upon the Pastor, partly upon the Deacons, partly upon 
the " Examining Committee " ^ (where one exists), and partly upon 
the membership at large — is a thing which causes the denomination 
no regret, except that it had not earlier entered as a tranquilizing ele- 

-^ment into some of the anxieties of the Fathers. 

8. The second class of permanent officers set hy Christ in his 
Churches — for the care of their temporal concerns — are called 
Deacons, This is made sure by the record of the appointment of the 
*♦ seven," in the Acts ; by the records and precepts of the Epistles ; 
and by the testimony of early history. 

(1.) Let us examine the record of the Acts of the Apostles^ 
Reference has been already made to this.' The simple facts were 
that — in consequence of * murmuring ' from the foreign, or Greek- 
speaking portion of the Church, as if they had not received their 
equitable share of the daily distribution of food, etc, * as every man 
had need'* — the Apostles — *at whose feet' (i. e. in whose sole con- 
trol) the whole matter had been previously * laid ' — called the whole 



1 We hare been sorry to see occasional suggestions to tho efTect that it might be well tx 
our denomination to reyire this ofBce, or to use the name as a designation for the *^ i 
committee " — it being assumed that there would be a fltness in such an applicatloD. It Is 
that that committee usually performs a part of the service which used to be done by Vbb Rul- 
ing Elders — in paring the way for the admission of new members to the Church, etc. But 
this was not that function of the Ruling Elders fhmi which they were named. That m» raeh 
an approach to a real control orer the Church — doing its work, and then permitting it to 
aosent to, and confirm their acts — as Is totally at variance with the true principles of Congrega- 
tionalism Mr. Eddy — a late eminent lawyer of the Old Colony, of wide renown in oar chiuchet 
—says in the **Book" of the Church in Middleborough, to which he belonged, **w« hxn 
never had any Ruling Elders in this Church. There is not much in a nanuy [Book, p. 29.] 
But there is a good deal in a ' name.* if it will mislead Presbyterians into the idea — as it often 
has, in reference to our early hiHtory — that we are either aping their system, or approaching it. 
There is no possible resemblance between our *' examining committees," (renewed eveiy year, 
and simply preparing business for the Church's vote — often without even recommending 
action, yea or nay, upon the propositions which they make), and % Presbyterian Session 
chosen for life, and ultimating the business of the Church — without its presence, and, likely 
enough, without Its knowledge or consent. We go for calling things by thdr right names, and 
for leaving the old yoke which our fkthers were not able to bear, to rot where thej left it, 
afield. 

iAotBti:l-e. «8e6pa«el6. 4 Chaps, ii : 45 ; It : 86. 
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Church together, and declaring it was < not reason ' that the sole care 
of both the temporal and spiritual exigencies of the multitude of be- 
lievers should longer remain upon them, desired the Church to choose 
seyen ' men of honest re]>ort,* to whom * this business * might be en- 
trusted. * The saying pleased the whole multitude/ and they chose 
Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas, 
a proselyte of Antioch ; ^ whom the Apostles then publicly and sol- 
emnly ' appointed ' to ^ serve tables.' 

Four things seem to be self-evident in this narrative, namely : that 
these seven were appointed to take the charge of the temporalities of 
the Church, and particularly of the distribution of its charities to its 
poor members ; that they were chosen by the free suffrage of the 
brotherhood , that they were set apart to their work by prayer and 
the laying on of the hands of the Apostles ; and — since every Chris- 
tian Church has ' temporalities ' which require somebody*s care and 
thought — that here was intended to be given a hint and pattern for 
the copying of every such organization to the world's end.* It is true 
that these seven are never called * Deacons ' in the Acts, but only 
* the seven , * but it is likely tliat this grew out of the fact that the 
office was so familiarly known as not to need special naming,^ as the 
Apostles were familiarly called * the twelve.' * Moreover, they are, 
for substance, named ' Deacons,' in the very Greek words which re- 
cord the work to which they were chosen (v. 2), which are diaxotltv 
TQCUti!^ — diakotiein trapezais ; which Hterally mean to deacon 



1 ** ThMe muDM am off Greeks but wo cannot thenre Infer that the Heren wore all Ilellenlati ; 
tba Apoitlea Philip and Andrew bore Greek namea, but were certainly not UellenlMti. . . The 
title of "doaroni* is nowhere applU'd to these eeren in Scripture, nor does the word occur in 
the Acta at all. In 1 Thn. iii : 8, etc., there is no absolute identification of the duties of dea- 
eOQS with those allotted to these seven, but, at the same time, nothing to imply that they were 
dlflanat And ar<}^^i|r0i, verse 10, seems to refer to our /la/irnpor/icVi't*;, Tene3. • . . The 
ooty oos of these seven mentioned in the subsequent hintory (ch. zzi : 8) ia called «^tAl1rvv( 
• iMxX'^"^''(t probably fiom the success granted him as recorded in ch. viii : 12. In these 
•ariy days tlUes sprung out of realities, and were not yet mere hierarchichal clasaificaUons."— 
Altvd. Cbm. Acts vi:6. Vol. U. p. 57. 

* " Xanente ratione, manet ipsa lex.'* * Chap, zxl . 8. 

« " Nor if it any ol^}eetion, that in Acts zzi : 8, they are merely called ' (As teven,^ for as tho 
of Diacoii was then the osual appellation of a certain class of officers in the Church, Lake 
thto expwuion to distinguish them from others of the same name, just as ' th* twelve ' de- 
noted Um Apostles.'*— Neander. Ptantimg and Training, etc. p 84, note. 

»8ee Matt, zxvl- 14, 20,47; Markiv:10, vi: 7; iz: 86; z:82; zi:ll; xiv: 10,17,90, 
48; LnkaviU:!} U:12; ZTiU:81| zztt:a,47; John vi: 67,71; zz: 24; Actsvi:2i lOor. 
zr:6 
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[i. e, to officiate as deacons at] toWw ' — dutxophv being the verb ex- 
pressing the activity of the noun Sidxovog — dimkonos — * deacon.' 

It has been urged that this office existed before this date. Mosbeim, 
Kuinoel, Olshausen and even Whately have supposed that the * young 
men,' ^ who carried out the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira, were the 
deacons of the Church at Jerusalem. But the weight of authority is 
against this theory, and common sense condemns it 

(2.) The records and precepts in the Epistles, afford farther «?t- 
dence of the fact that the deaconship is the second, and temporal, office 
in the Church. Paul, in writing to the Philippians, addresses " the 
saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the Bishops and 
Deacons^ ^ showing that, so far as this Church was concerned, this 
office had existence then — a. d. 63, — probably thirty years after the 
choice of Stephen and his fellows at Jerusalem. 

And, in addressing Timothy,' the same Apostle, after having given 
at length the qualifications to be regarded by the Churches in their 
choice of Pastors, proceeds to say, " likewise must the Deacons be 
grave, not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre ; holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. And 
let these also first be proved ; then let them use the office of a Dea- 
con, being found blameless," etc. These directions clearly imply 
Paul's judgment that the office of a Deacon was the second, and — since 
he names no other besides the Pastor — the only office in the Church 
remaining to be referred to, while the nature of his counsel would in- 
dicate his care to secure the selection of such men as would be emi- 
nently suitable to its peculiar ftmctions. It is true that the specific 
duties connected with this office in the 6th of Acts, are not here re- 
counted, but, evidently, because they were so well understood that 
there was no need of it ; so that Paul — assuming that every Chris- 
tian knew then, as now, what are the duties of a Deacon — proceeded 
to speak of the qualijicattous which he needs to possess, to secure the 
due discharge of those duties. 

(3.) The history of the early days establishes the fact that the ofa 



1 Bee DaTidflon's Eecles. Pol. of Ntw Test, (pp. 167-170), for a thorough exftmination and 
reftitation of fJiU theorj. See alao Mosheim {Comm. de reb. Chr. etc. p. 114, etc.) Mack {Com' 
mentor fiber die Pastoral-briefer p 269), and Kninael, Meyer, and Olshaiuen (on Acts t : 6, and 
Ti: 1) ; alao Conybeare and Howaon {St. Aw/, i. p. 466.) 

• PhU. 1:1. * 1 Tim. 8 : 1-15. 
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fiet of Deacon waSj in primitive timeSj the second and only office in 
the Church, and had the care of its temporal affairs. Neandeb 
says, " besides these [the Presbyter-Bishops], we find only one other 
Church office in the Apostolic age ; that of Deacons. The duties of 
this office were, from the beginning, simply external, as it was insti- 
tuted in the first place, according to Acts vi., to assist in the distribu- 
tion of alms. The care of providing for the poor and sick of the 
communities, to which many other external duties were aflerward 
added, devolved particularly on this office." ^ Guericke says, ** the 
second Ecclesiastical office in the single Church,' was that of Deacon 
(ziiaxoroi — diakonoU Phil i : 1 ; 1 Tim lii : 8, 12), of whom originally 
there were seven. This office was at first established for the collec- 
tion and distribution of alms and for the care of the poor and the 
sick," etc' ScuAFP says, ^ Deacons, or helpers, appear first in the 
Church of Jerusalem, seven in number, appointed in consequence of 
a complaint of the Hellenistic Christians that their widows were neg- 
lected in favor of the Hebrew Christians. Tlie example of that 
Church was followed in all the other congregations, though without 
particular regard to the number seven. The office of these deacons, 
according to the narrative in Acts, was, to attend to the wants of the 
poor and the sick. To this work, a kind of pastoral care of souls very 
naturally attached itself; since poverty and sickness affi^rd the best 
occasions and the most urgent demand for edifying instruction and 
consolation. Hence living faith and exemplary conduct were neces- 
sary qualifications for the office of Deacon." ' Kurtz says, ^ Con- 
joined with, but subordinate to, the ofice of Presbyter or Bishop, 
of which the Apostles themselves for so considerable time discharged 
the duties at Jerusalem, was the office of Deacon. It was first insti- 
tuted by the Apostles, with consent of the people, for the purpose of 
caring for the poor and the sick at Jerusalem. Thence it spread to 
most other Christian communities,** etc.^ Coleman says, " Besides 
the Elders, there was, in the Apostolical and Primitive ages of the 
Church, only one other office — that of Deacon. The specific duty 
to which the Deacons were originally appointed, was to assist in the 
distribution of alms. The care of providing for the poor, the sick, 



1 '* Onunt Hutonf of Christian lUtigum and Chwchj'* etc Vol. i. p. 188. (Tomj's Tmu.) 
■ 8h«ld*s Uwerieh*. Vol. I. p. lOG. « HiUory qftlu Christian ChMrch^ p. ISi. 

« Tut Book of Chunk Hinory, p. 68 
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and of bestowing other needful attentions upon the members of the 
community, for the relief of thoee who were occupied with the duties 
of the ministry, devolved upon them." * 

This office did not escape perversion in the general corruption 
which soon came upon the churches. When Bishops were elevated 
above pastors, deacons were raised out of the ranks of the laity, and 
made a third order in the ministry. As early as the time when 
Ignatius is claimed to have wntten the epistles called by his name, 
there are symptoms of this change,' and in the third century it became 
still clearer." The Puritans re-discovered and re-introduced the 
office as it was known to the Apostles and the Primitive Church, but 
to tills day, the Hierarchal churches pervert it as the third order of 
the clergy.* 

4. Biith Pastors (or Bishops j or Elders, or Teachers), and Dea- 
cons, are to be chosen and set apart by tlie Church, from its own mem" 
bershtp. Here are three points, namely: that the Church is to 
elect; to ordain — or otherwise set apart to office, its Pastor and 
Deacons ; and that that election should be from among its own mem- 
bership. 

( 1 .) Every Church ts to elect its Pastor or Pastors, and Deacons, 
That is, the riglit and duty of such election is resident in the Church, 
and not in any other power or body whatsoever. This has been 
already sufficiently dwelt upon.* 

(2.) Every Church is to ordain — or otherwise set apart to office 
— fV* Pastor, or Pastors, and Deacons, To many minor offices — 
such as Clerk, Treasurer, Committees, and the like — election, with 
notification, is a sufficient < setting apart ; ' and this, the nature of the 
transaction necessarily implies, must be done by the Church. The 
only question is whether, when the Church has chosen its Deacons, 
or its Pastor, and notified them, any further and special action is 
requisite on the part of the Church, or of any other party, in order so 



1 Ancient ChrisHanityj p. 96. 

« "06 yip 0po)naruiif xai wordv eiatv Sidgowoi, aX\a UKXrivtai Oioi iintpirai,^^—^nst. 
ad Troll. Seo. U. p. 88. 

s See ApostoUe Constitutioms, iii. o. 19 ; il. o. 67 ; also Justin Biartyr, Apol. i. e. 67 ; abo 
liMxlore, in o. i. sec. 13, Din. xxi ; Also Cono. Trident. §. xxiii. o. 17. 

« See Congregational QvaruHy^ Vol. i. (1858.) pp. 66-70. > See pp. 40-42. 
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to *s€t* them *over' the Body, that all the functions of tlieir offices may 
be rightly administered ? This question may be answered from the 
proprieties of the case, from the Scripture record, and from the 
usage of the past. 

(a.) The proprieties of the case suggest that induction into, and 
entrance upon the duties of, oiiices of so much weight and solem- 
nity, may suitably be connected with some service of special conse- 
cration of the new incumbent to those duties, and of special suppli- 
cation to Grod, — that he may have grace to discharge them wisely 
and well. Such service — aside from its probable relation to God's 
pleasure in the matter — may be regarded as natunilly tending, on 
the one hand, to highten the beginners conception of the importance 
of the work which he undertakes, and so to increase his humility, 
prayerfulness, and self-consecration ; and, on the other, to deepen those 
convictions in the minds of the Church which may lead them to all 
due submission, respect, and cooperation. So that a merely reiisona- 
ble view of the matter would prompt some ceremony of indu(>tion into 
these high offices ; and suggest that since the Church, under Christ, 
is supreme in the matter, she should assume the sole responsibility 
of that ceremony. So far as the office of Deacon is concerned, tliere 
is no contact between the appointing Church and the sisterhood, so 
that that comity and cooperation which create the diffijrence between 
Congre^tionalism and Independency, make no claim that, with re- 
gsf^Tto the incumbency of this office, conference should be had with 
other churches. In the case of the Pastor, however, the fact is diffi.T- 
ent He sustains a gucui relation to all Congregational churches, as 
well as to that Church which has chosen hitn. lie is to be recognized 
by other churches, as the Pastor of his own Church; and, in ex- 
change with their Pastors, and in the varied courtesies and activities 
of the Pastoral life, all neighboring Congregational church<»s have an 
interest in his personal ability, discretion, and soundness in the faith. 
It is, therefore, a prompting of the cooperative and Congregational 
spmt, that, when a Church has made choice of its Pastor, it invite 
iu sister churches to assemble, by their Pastors and apiK)inted lay 
delegates, to review their action, and examine the candidate for their 
Pastorship, that so — being satisfied of the suitablenes-* of both — 
they may pronounce the benediction of the fraternity of the churches 
upon the unioui and extend tlie right hand of cordial fellowship from 
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that fraternity to the new comer. And, in token of its honesty in the 
transaction, and by way of concentrating upon tlie act which sets its 
Pastor in his place, all the weight of character and piety in Council 
assembled, it is every way suitable and fraternal for the Church to 
confide to these gathered representatives of the fraternity, its power 
of settinsr its Pastor in office over itself. And this is called ordina- 
tion — which is the mere formal consummation of the act of election, 
and consecration of the elected oflicer to his new duties. The power 
which sets the new Pastor over his Church, is Christ, the Great 
Head* speaking through the Church. Therefore, the power which 
should formally call the new ofiicer to his work, should be the Church 
speaking for Christ its Great Head. 

(b,) The New Testament view of ordination is very simple, and 
would never have been misunderstood, but for the muddling of its 
dear stream by hierarchal influence. The word * ordain ' — in the 
apparent sense of a solemn setting apart to the functions of ofiice — 
is found only twice.^ The first instance is in the 14th of Acts, 
(v. 23), where it is said of Paul and Barnabas, that when they had 
• ordained them Elders in every Church," etc., they commended them 
[the converts of Lystra, and Iconium, and Antioch] to the Lord, and 
passed on to Pisidia and Pamphilia. The second, is where Paul de- 
clares that he left Titus (Tit. i : 5) in Crete, " to ordain Elders " in 
every city, etc Careful examination, however, reveals the fact that 
the first of these passages simply teaches us that the Apostles 
prompted^ and secured^ the choice and service of Elders in every 
Church — without any implication of any ceremony whatever of the 
induction of these Elders to office ; ^ and that the second, merely re- 

1 other apparent instances are only apparent. For example, our translation makes Paul 
say (1 Tim. ii : 7), *' I am ordained a preacher, and an Apostle," etc. But the Greek is iriStiv 
i/'fa> KTiftvl Kai ciir(5<7r(iX')(, which simply means (see Alford, in loeo)^ " I was placed air a herald 
and Apostle," etc. ; which carries no such sense as is conveyed by the word ** ordination." So 
our translation says (Mark iii : 14) that Christ "onfainetf twelve, that they should he with 
him," etc. Bat the Greek here is koX iwutriacw SojicKa^ which suggests nothing more than 
that he selected out and appointed twelve to be Apostles, etc. (See Alibrd, Alexander, and 
Owen, in loco.) So, again, our translation says that Peter (Acts i : 22) told the disciples that 
one '^ must be ordained " to be a witness, with the eleven, of the resurrection of Christ. But 
here tin? Greek is fti'^trvpa rfji dvavTiiaeus dvrdv avv i,ftt¥ yivloBat^ etc., which meaas no 
more than that ** one must be made (i. e. chosen) to be a witness," etc. 

s '* The word ' ordain ' we now use in an Ecclesiastical sense, to denote a setting apart to an 
oflloe by the imposition of hands. But it is evident that the word here is not employed in that 
Mose. . . . The word here refers simply to an election or appointment of the Elders.*' — Bonus. 
Comment. Acts xlv : 23. 
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peats the sense of the first, implying action on the part of Titus, 
resembling that of Paul and Barnabas^ — there being no hint, in 
either case, of any thing of a character like what is commonly called 
< ordination' in our time. Naturally enough — being themselves 
Bishops and ordained clergy, in the High Church sense — King 
James' translators took it for granted that Paul and Barnabas and 
Titus must have made what they [the translators] understood by 
ordination, a part of the business of organizing the work of the Elder- 
ship with the churches, and that view colored their rendering ; but, 
as every scholar can see, there is no bint of such < ordination ' in the 
Greek. Fairly translated, and unmodified by any coloring from sub- 
sequent unscriptural Ecclesiastical usage, these texts would never 
have suggested any such act as that which is called < ordination,' by 
the common speech of men. 

The true Scriptural ground of ordination is found in other pas- 
sages — like that which informs us ^ tliat after the Holy Ghost had 
desired the ' separation ' of Barnabas and Saul to the ministry unto 
the Gentiles, the Church at Antioch, after fasting and prayer, " laid 
their hands on them," and sent them to their work ; and those where 
Paul directs Timothy to * neglect not the gift that is in him, which 
was given him by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery ; ' • and also commands him * to lay hands suddenly on no 
man.' * These texts, taken in connection with the general tenor of 
the Bible, warrant the inference that it was the way of the Apostolic 
days, to set apart Grospel laborers to a new work,* by prayer and the 

See, alM, Hackett, Calvin, Alexander, Eraonus, Grotitui, and Alford, in loco. Alford says, 
** the word will not bear Jerome** sense of * laying on of hands,* adopted by lioman CaUioUc 
•xpoeltora. (Vol. il. p. 147) See, also, pp. 15-17 of this boo 

1 Barnes says again, on this text, — " the word ' ordain * has now acqoired a technical signi- 
fleatioQ which it cannot be shown that it has in the New Testament. . . . But the word urad 
here does not pceessarily conrey this meaning, or imply that Titns was to go through what 
would now be called *an ordination service,' '' etc. ( Comment, on Titut i : 5.) Calvin says on 
this text ; " He I Paul] does not give permission to Titus, that he alone may do every thing in 
this matter, and may place over the churches those whom he thinks fit to appoint to I>o binh- 
ops ; but only bids him preside, as moderator, at the elections, which is quite Dece><«ary. This 
mode of expression is very common. In the same manner, a consul, or regent, or dictator is 
•aid to have * created consuls,* on account of having presided over the public assembly In elect- 
ing them Thus also Luke relates that Paul and Barnabas * ordained Elders in every Church,*' 
•te. ( Comment on JU. i : 6. Calvin Trondation Society's translation^ p. 290.) Conyiteare and 
Hnemn under the verse "Appoint Presbyters in every city.'' (Vol. U : p. 477), and Alford 
tnoslatee It — '* Mightest appoint^ city by city, Bden," eto. (Vol. iU. p. 391.) 

• Aeta xiii . 2, 8. '1 Tim. It : 14. * Chap, t : 22. 

* W« Mj to ft Mt» W9rk. ThSf tnuiRMtloa whkh took plaoe at Antioch, was not the ordln*- 
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laying on of the hands of the Elders. It had been, from the early 
ages, the practice to lay hands on the head of one on whom special 
blessing was invoked, and for whom specially solemn prayer was of- 
fered ; as Jacob did upon the sons of Joseph,^ as Christ did upon the 
little children whom he Uessed,^ as Peter and John did on the believ- 
ers in Samaria," as the Apostles did upon the seven deacons,* as Paul 
did upon John's disciples at Ephesus,' as Ananias did upon Paul, at 
Damascus.^ This was a well-settled Jewish custom, and being perti- 
nent and every way pleasing and appropriate, it was naturally adopted 
by the disciples. But it had no official intent. It conveyed no offi- 
cial grace — although it was sometimes connected with the bestow- 
ment of those charismata which distinguished its miraculous, from 
every succeeding age, of the Church. It was not even necessarily 
the symbol of the consecration of the subject of it to any distinctively 
spiritual work at all, inasmuch as we find one of its clearest records 
in connection with the setting apart of the seven deacons to the dis- 
charge of a purely temporal function.' As Dr. Tracy has well said, 
*• it was merely a customary gesture, performed by any one, on any 
occasion, in praying for another." • And so far as the sacred record 
informs us, it was always done — when done at all in connection with 
the setting apart of a Church officer to his work — by " the Presby- 
tery," that is, the a.^seiubled Elders of the churches.® It would seem 

^ also that, in this ceremony, they acted for the Church. If ordination 
is the mere solemn installation of a functionary previously appointed, 
in the place to which he has been chosen ; since the putting in place 

I is a lesser act than the electing to the place, and since the Church 
have done the greater, it must follow that the power rests with it to 

' do the less. So that if a Church may elect its Pastor, it may ordain 



tion of Paul and Barnabas to the Apostleehip, nor to the office of the ministry ; for Bamabu 
never wiis an Apostle, and Saul received his commission directly from Christ (Acts ix : 20 ; Gal. 
i : 11-17), and both had been preachers of the Gospel before (Acts iz : 27 ; xi : 22f 23). It iras 
the solemn setting apart of these men to a new and special work, yis : to be missioDaries to the 
Gentiles. 

1 Ckn. xlriU : 14. < MaU. xix : 1^-15. * Acts riU : 17. 

4 Acts vi : 6. * Acts xix : 6. • Acts iz : 17. 

T Acts vi : 1-6. 

8 *' Uoport on the induction of Deacons/' etc., in Appendix to Punchard's " Fi«ir." (Ed. 
1860.) p. 313. 

9 Barnes says, '' there is not a stogie instance of ordination to an office mentioned in the New 
Testament, which vras performed by one man atoiM." — Oomment. 1 Tim. ir : 14. 
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him — which is but carrying out that election ^o its full completion ! 
and result. And as there is nothing in Scripture to forbid or modify I 
this view, so there is clear inference for its support. \ 

There is no command that this practice be continued in the churches, 
but there is a pleasant fitness in it which will secure its continuance 
to the world's end. And — on the whole — Milton has well rendered 
the sense of the Bible concerning it, where he says^ ** as for orSina- 
ti^what is It, 'but the laying on of hands an outward sign or symbol 
of.. admission? It creates nothing, it confers nothing; it isthein- 
w^ calling of Grod that makes a minister, and his own painful study 
and diligence that manures and improves his ministerial gifts." ^ 

'Jc,) The opinions and usages of the past speak to the same pur- 
pose. Our Fathers were clear that ordination should be the act of 
the Church. John Robinson says : ** I was ordained publicly, upon 
the solemn calling of the Church in which I serve, both in respect of 
the ordainers and ordained," ^ and maintains that '* if the Church 
without officers, may elect, it may also ordain officers ; if it have the V^ 
power and commission of Christ for the one, and that the greater, it 
hath also for the other, which is the less."' Joun Cotton held 
not only that " the warrant by which each particular Church doth 
depute some of their own body (though not Presbyters), to lay their 
hands upon those whom they have chosen to be their Presbyters, is 
grounded upon the Power of the keys which the Lord Jesus Christ 
(who received all fullness of Power from the Father) hath given to 
the Church," * but that a Church which has no officers of its own, 
** wants a warrant to repair to the Presbytery of anotlier Church to 
impose hands upon their elect Elders." * John Davenport says : 
" their ordination of officers, by deputinj; some cho«en out of their 
own body thereunto (in the want of officers), is an act of the power 
of the keys residing in them. For, though the offices of Elders in 
general, and the authority of their office, as they are Rulers, is from 
Christ immediately ; yet the investing of this or that elect person 
with this Office and authority, in relation to this or that Church, by 
application of it to hun in particular, ratlier than to another — this is 



1 Ammadvtrnonx, etc Ptom Worka. (Bohn'a Rl.) Vol. lU. p 78. 

• De/ene* of Sjfnod o/Dort, etc Works Vol. i. p. 403. 

8 BemartTs Reason's discussed;'^ etc. Work*. Vol. ii. p. 446. 

« TToy oftKe Churdkes. p. 48. » Ibid. p. £0. 
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by the Church." ^ Thomas Hooker says : " it is plain that ordina- 
tion presupposing an officer constituted, does not constitute ; therefore 
it is not an act of Potcer, but of Order ; therefore those who have 
not the power of office may put it forth ; therefore, though it be most 
comely that those of the same congregation should exercise it, yet the 
Elders also of other congregations may be invited hereunto, and in- 
terested in the exercise of it in another Church, where they have no 
power, and upon a pci*son who hath more power in the place than 
themselves." ^ So he says, again, " thougli the act of Ordination be- 
long to the Presbytery, yet ihejus et potestas ordinandi^ b conferred 
firstly upon the Church by Christ, and resides in her. It is in them 
Instrumentaitter ;^ in her Originaliter.^ They dispense it immedi- 
ately ; she by them mediately." • Samuel Mather says : " Elders 
meeting in a Council or Synod, with Brethren, may at the desire of a 
particular Church, ordain its officers. But then, as it has been the 
judgment of these [the New England] churches in times past, there 
is yet no good reason why these churches should change their judg- 
ment, that the Elders so convened in Council or Synod, with their 
Brethren for this service, have no power or jurisdiction of their own, 
but act by virtue of the power derived from the particular churches 
which sent for them ; so that, in short, particular churches are the 
first subjects of this power of ordaining; as it is for particular 
churches that Councils or Synods convene, when they meet in order 
to ordain officers for them."^ The Cambridge Platform says: 
'^Ordination we account nothing else, but the solemn putting of a 
man into his place and office in the Church, whereunto he had right 
before, by election ; being like the installing of a magistrate in the 
Commonwealth ; " ® and further, " in such churches where there are no 
Elders, imposition of hands may be performed by some of the breth- 
ren orderly chosen by the Church thereunto. For if the people may 
elect officers, which is the greater, and wherein the substance of the 
office consists, they may much more (occasion and need so requiring) 
impose hands in ordination, which is less, and but the accomplishment 



1 Fower of Congregational Churches, etc. p. 104. * Surtey, etc. Part il. p. C8. 
* The Right and Power of Ordinatioii. ^ Instrumentally. 

S Originally. • Survey, etc. Part U. p. 76. 

7 ^^ Apology for tht Uhtrtie* of the Churches in New England," etc. (Ed. 1738.) p. 60. 
' Chap. ix. lecf. 2, 4. 
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of the other." Cotton Mather eays, that "our Faihere reckoned 
not orilinaliun to be essentitil unto the vocation of a ni)iii^t<:r, auy more 
than coronation to the being of a king; but that it is only a conse- 
quent and coQvenicnt adjunct of his vocation ; and a solemn uekaowl- 
edgement of it, with aa useful and proper benediction of him in it ; " 
yet he oAAi " setting ajiide a few ' plebeian ordinations ' in the begin- 
ning of the world here among us, there have been rarely any ordina- 
tions managed in our churches but by tiie hands of Presbyters: yea, 
any ordinations but such, would be but matters of discourse and won- 
der."' Ikcbease Mather says, "the old doctrine of New England 
was, that if the Church where ordination is to be performed has not 
Elders of its own, they should desire neighbor Elders to assist in the 
ordination of their Fiistor, and that with imposition of hand^ as weU 
as with fasting and prayer." ' 

These citations, we lliink, fairly represent the opinions and feelings 
of our New England Fathers, while tiieir practice is well set forth by 
Cotton Mathek.' In ihe beginning, there were a few of what he 
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calls ' plebeian ' ordinations.' but aflerward tho churches geQenUI; 
ordained, as now, their Pasiors, through delegation of their power to 
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the Elders of neighboring churches assembled in Council for that 
purpose.^ 

A word of allusion to the hierarchal theory of Ordination, may be 
pertinent here. That theory is that the Apostles, in virtue of their 
Apostleship» ordained the first Bishops of the churches, and committed 
to them the official duty and right of ordaining those who should 
oome after them, and so on in endless succession to the world*s end — 
none but Bishops ordained by Bishops having that power. This is 
sought to be established by the assertion that the Apostles < ordained ' 
the seven deacons, and consecrated James Bishop of Jerusalem, Tim- 
othy Bishop of Ephesus, and Titus Bishop of Crete. But we have 
Been that the case of the seven Deacons involves no such inference,* 
and that there is no evidence that either James, Timothy, or Titus, 
was ever a * Bishop * in any such sense as this.' It is further urged 
that the writings of the Fathers establish the fact that " for 1600 years, 
all Christian churches were governed by Bishops,*' * who ordained all 
clergy. But we have already seen that for the first two centuries 
this claim is false, and that it was not until those corruptions which 
overspread the Church — and which begin to show their influence in 
the pretended Epir^tles of Ignatius — had swept away the primitive 
purity and simplicity of the faith, that this claim for the power of 
the Bbhops, becomes true.* Furthermore, on the Episcopal theory, 
the world is now destitute of a regularly ordained ministry, for 
it is impossible anywhere to establish a perfect succession — link 
touching link — from the hands of the Apostles. Even Archbishop 
Whately sajrs, ^ there is no Christian Minister now existing^ that 
can trace up, with complete certainty, his own ordination, through 
perfectly regular steps, to the times of the Apostles.*** And when one 



I. Hlgginaon and Skelton were ordained at Salem (A. D. 1G29), bj '* three or four of the 
fraTeet memben of the Church ; " John Wilson was no ordained at Charlestown (A. D. 1630), 
and Mr. Carter, at Wobum (1642). John Cotton, at Boston (A.D. 1633), and Mr. Hooker at 
Newtown, were ordained by the Church in pretence of ''neighbor minloton," who gave the 
right hand of Mlowahlp, — which Hubbard says was '* according to the nuhnequent practice in 
New England.*^ — See Crov. Bradford's Letter Book in Mass. Hist. CoU., Vol. iii. p. 67 ; Ap- 
pendix to Morton^s Memorusl, (Ed. 1856), p. 419 ; Eliot's History, in Mass. Hist. CoU., 1st 
Seriea, Vol. ix. p. 89. Hubbard's History of New England^ in Mass. HistCoU., 2d Series, Vol. 
T. p. 180. 

1 See Cotton Mather's Ratio Disetplinay pp. 14-42 ; Increase Mather's Disquisition eoneem- 
ing SeeUsiastietU GnfMcOs, p ix. ; and Palfrey's History of New England^ Vol. ii. p. 89. 

* See p. 140. 'See pp. 107-100. « Hook's Chwreh Dictionary, pp. 410, 411. 

> See pp. 77-110. • Corruptions of Ckristianityf {Qomn-B Ed. 1830), p. 170. 

10 
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thinks of the filthy lives of some of the Popes, it seems amazing that 
any Church, or portion of a Church, or any holy man, should desire 
to establish, much less to rest his claims to ministerial character upon, 
it Yet Bishop Brownwell, of Connecticut, in a charge given some 
years since, to his clergy, said, " if a regular ministerial succession in 
the order of Bishops, be not conformable to Scripture and Apostolic 
usage, Episcopacy is an unjustifiable usurpation^ ^ 

(3.) The Church must select and set apart its officers from among 
its own number. In a government of the people, the essential idea of 
an officer is of one elected by the people from themselves, to do for 
them the work which is the function of that office. Monarchies and 
aristocracies put officers authoritatively over the people, by the action 
of a power without; but republicanism knows no such procedure, and 
since a Congregational Church is the simplest and purest form of a 
republic, it can consistently know no officer whom it does not raise 
out of its own ranks, and itself — under Christ — invest with his 
official dignity and power. 

This is so simple, and follows so inevitably from the first principles 
of the Congregational Church Polity, that it could hardly have been 
questioned, for a moment, if Presbyterian theories and practices had 
not stolen in insensibly to modify their working. We never heard 
of any Church which doubted that its Deacons should be chosen from 
its own membership, but an idea obtains, to some extent, that a Pas- 
tor need not necessarily be a member of his own Church ; nay, that 
it is expedient that he should not be ! But any theory which would 
make it right for a Church to choose its Pastor from the membership 
of another Church, would make it right, as well, for it to choose its 



1 See on this general enliject, an earnest dincnseion in Hall's Puritans a$id their Prine^plet, 
(pp. 810-409) ; DaTidson's Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament ^ (pp. 218-262) ; Dr. 
Owen, Works^ (Vol. xiii. p. 219); Chauncy's View of Episcopacy^ pcusim ; Barnes* Inqwirf 
into the Organization and Government of the Apostolic Churchy etc., (pp. 89-188) ; Coleman's 
Primitive Church, (pp. 297-300), etc. 

Alsoconsalt articles on Apostolical Succession^ in PHneeton Review^ Vol. xix.(1847), pp. 689- 
664, and Eclectic Review, 4th Series, Vol. ir. p. 647 ; on TV Validity of Congregational Ordi^ 
nation, by Dr. Lamson, in the Christian Examiner, Vol. xtU. (1834), pp. 177-202 ; on OrdisM- 
tion, by Dr. J. P. Wilson, in the Monthly Christian ^ctator. Vol. i., New Series, (1827), pp. 
605-612 ; on Episcopacy, by Dr. Bacon, in the New Englander, Vol. i. (1843), pp. 890, 646, 686, 
and Vol. ii. (1844), pp. 309, 440; by Dr. Bushnell, Vol. ii. p. 143-175; by Dr. J. P. Thompson, 
Vol. iU. (1845), pp. 140-149 ; by Albert Bameji, Vol. iU. (1845), pp 883-378; in American BOtU. 
cat Repository, 81 Series, Vol. i. OM^y), by A. D. Eldy, pp. 815-359; and o«i the Primitif 
Episcopate, in the Eclectic Review, 4th Series, Vol. zxU. p. 47. 
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Deacons, or its derk, or treasurer, from anotlier Church. No logi- 
cal difference can be shown between these offices in this particular. 
Any attempt to make such a distinction in favor of a Pastor, muat 
ground itself upon some theory of the nature and tenure of his office, 
which is uncongregational, and unscriptural. If he is their guide and 
teacher, sent by Christ through their calling and election and conse- 
cration of him, he must be one of themselves, or they have no such con- 
trol over him as makes it fit for them to order that he assume — under 
Christ — pastoral leadership over them. Of course they will not invite 
a non-Church member to be their spiritual guide ; but if he must be- 
long to some Church, why not to that Church ? If, when attention be 
first turned toward him as a candidate for tlie pastoral office in one 
Church, he be a member of another, why should he not, when invited to 
become Pastor, on acceptance of that invitation, remove his Church 
connection, as well as his personal presence, to the inviting Church ? 
If he were simply a private Church member, it would be his duty to do 
80, for no principle is better settled than the duty of Church members 
removing from one place to another, within a reasonable tune, to re- 
move their Church relation also ; but his private Church membership 
always underlies his official character and relation. Is he afraid to 
trust the Church over which he is to be settled, with the custody of 
his Christian character ? Does he intend to commit acts worthy of 
discipline, and does he aim to embarrass discipline by distance? 
Does he love his old Church better than that to which he now prom- 
ises to give his best affections and all his strength ? Has he some 
vague notion that if it should ever be his misfortune to be brought to 
trial on any charge, he ought to have such trial by his ' peers ; ' and 
so he will say * hands off,* to his own Church, without remembering 
that they are quite as really his * peers,' as the membership of any 
other Church can be ; and without reflecting that in his permanent 
and fundamental character of a private Church member, he will be 
tried by his * peers,* if tried by them ? Does he conceive that be- 
cause the Holy Ghost has made him " overseer " of liis Church, he 
is therefore raised above accountability to it ; when even the Governor 
of a Commonwealth, if he were to commit a crime, must be tried by 
the common Courts of that Commonwealth, like any other criminal, 
and not by a jury of Governors ? Does he esteem it the course like- 
liest to ensure that mutual confidence and entire trust and love, which 
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are ' the bond or perieclnp^s ' between a snceesfirul Pastor and his rl 
Giurrh, liy standing off from them in the be^nning, as if he dislrusled, I 
and expected always to distrual, them so far that he will never be- I 
come one with them to that ili';Tree that thej will have Ills honor and | 
hia usefuhicss in their fmlemal keeping ? 

So far as the Scripture benrs upon this question, it iutimales that I 
'Elders' are to be ordained ' i » every Church,' not over it; and 
the voice of our Congregational Fathers is one and earnest to the 
sanie effect;' while it is believed that the churches are growing i 
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creasingly to feel the importance of fidelity to the first principles of 
their Polity, and the dictates of common sense, in this particular, 
and many have made it one of their ' standing rules ' that their Pa^ 
tor shall be a member of their own body — an example which we 
think it would be well for every Congregational Church to ibllow. 

A word may pertinently be added here in reference to what have, 
of late, been commonly called Stated Supplies ; that is, ministers 
acting as pastors for churches, without assuming the official relation 
of Pastor to them. It will be an obvious inference from the princi- 
ples before laid down, that Congregationalism recognizes no such 
Church officers as a part of the regular force of her laborers. A 
* Stated Supply ' is not a Deacon ; equally he is not a Pastor — be- 
cause the Church has neither chosen nor ordained him to that post — 
and since Congregational churches have no other officers than Pastors 
and Deacons, he is not an officer of the Church ; and as a mere pri- 
vate member of some Church (usually another than that with which 
he labors) he has no authority to perform the work of the ministry, 
except ex necessitate — in the absence of a qualified person, or while 
he is regularly on his way to the Pastorship. 

Congregationalism indeed recognizes the right of any person whom 
God seems to have called to the ministry — by gifts, graces, and op- 
portunities — and whom any Church of Christ may elect as its 
Teacher, to preach and teach ; though — to avoid frequent mistakes, 
and imposition, and the precipitant iiinning of over-fast men whom 



heing now hut a member [of coane, then, it is implied that ia erery case a Pastor ^l have be- 
come a member of hia own Church] in cam he add contumacy to his sin, the Church that had 
power to receiTe him into their fellowship, hath also the same power to cast him out, that they 
have coDoeming any other member." — Platform^ Chap. x. sec. 6. 

Prof. Upham (in his Ratio Disdpliiur.)^ argues this point, (1.) because prirate Church mem- 
bers onght to remore their relation to that Church with which they worship, au«l 8o, fur exam- 
ple's sake, shoold the Pastor ; (2.) because he meets and acts with the Church, which ought not 
to be done, merely aa «x officio ; (8.) because his reftisal to become a member of his own Church 
will tend to generate feelings of distrust and alienation ; and (4.) because ministers, as well as 
prirate Christians, need the benefit of Church watch and discipline.— Upham 's Rat. Dis. pp. 
127-iaO ; also p 170. 

Dr. Dwight held that ** a minister is a member of the Church of Christ at large, but is nerer, 
In the proper sense, a member of a particular Church," (Sermon clrii.) but his head was be- 
fbgged with Consociatlonism, and he seems to have rogrcttvd that we were not ull Presbyte- 
riana, at least in our Church Judicatories. (See Sermon clxii.) The same remarks will meaa- 
vnblj apply to Dr. Woods. (Sea his Wtnks^ Vol. ill. pp. 672-688.) 
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the Lord has not sent, and to insure the needful preparatory training 
— the system favors a regular * licensure ' of candidates for the niin- 
istry, afler thorough examination by some competent persons (either 
a Church or an Association of Ministers), the possession of which 
* licensure ' shall be recognized as prima facie evidence that its pos- 
sessor w * called of God as was Aaron,* and is therefore, a suitable per- 
son to be employed to preach the Gospel, and to be thought of by a 
Church as its Pastor. But all this is preliminary. Such a preacher, 
clearly, remains a lay exhorter, until some Church has elected and 
ordained him to be its Pastor. Then first he ceases to be a mere 
private Church member (more gifted than his brethren), and becomes 
a 'minister of reconciliation,' fully empowered to perform all the 
labors and discharge all the responsibilities of the Pastoral office. 

Strictly speaking, and as a matter of pure logical deduction from 
the principles of the case, it follows that when such a Pastor ceases 
to hold his official relation to the Church from which he received his 
elevation to the ministry, he descends into the ranks of the laity again, 
and is no more a minister, until some other Church shall have elected 
and ordained (or installed — as all ordinations of a man after his first, 
are usually called) him as its Pastor ; when he resumes the official 
rank which he had demitted, rising again out of the ranks of the 
laity, to the function of the ministry. He has the same right to 
preach in this interim that he had after his licensure before his first 
ordination, namely : a temporary right of courtesy and general con- 
sent, until — finding that the Great Head does not call him to any 
pastorship — he shall subside into a mere layman ; or until he shall be 
chosen and ordained by some other Church as its Pastor, and become 
a minister again. This, we say, is the necessary verdict of the 
principles of Congregationalism in regard to this matter ; as it was 
the practice of the Fathers.* But — partly through forgetfulness of 



1 *' They did not allow the PrioBthood to be a dlstiDct order, or to giT» a man an indelible 
character ; but, u the rote of the brotherhood made him an officer, and gaye him antliorifcj to 
preach and administer the ■acramenta among them, bo the same power could diflchaige him 
from office, and reduce him to the stale of a private member." — Account qftke Browmats, NeaL 
Vol. i. p. 150. 

John Robinson held that a minister's relation to his own Church was tnch that he had no 
official character awaj from it, even in another Church. He sajs : " it is not lawful Ibr thee, 
leTerend brother, to do the work of a Pastor where thou art no Pastor, lest thon arrogate to 
thyself that honor which appertains not unto thee. Thou art called, that is elactMl, and or- 
dained a pastor of some particular Church, and not of all dhuxchw. ... We will Uhistcate thit 
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these principles; partly tli rough the subtle influence of surrounding 
bieraruhul notions, as if the ministry were n ' standiug order ' of men 
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invested, by ordination, with an official dignity of which nothing short 
of deposition can divest them ; and partly through that natural and 
praiseworthy kindness of heart which leads men to refrain from 
reminding a man of any change in his position from a higher to a 
lower — the practice of the denomination has, of late years, been to 
consider a man who is once a minister as always a minister, unless 
he be deposed ; even when he has lefl the work of the ministry and 
become permanently engaged in secular pursuits for his daily bread. 
This has led the churches so far to forget the only real ground on 
which a man's right to the ministry rests, that they seem lai^ely 
to have come to suppose that right to be lodged in the ' licensure * 
of some Association of Ministers, or the action of an Ordaining 
Council, rather than in their own choice and consecration. And, 
being, perhaps, feeble and doubtful how long they may be able to 
maintain the ministry of the word among them ; being, it may be, 
uncertain how great will be the success of that preacher whom 
they, on the whole, desire to undertake the work; and being, not 
unlikely, frightened by the misfortune of some neighboring Church 
with a bad Pastor who was unwilling to follow his departed useful- 
ness — holding on to his legal settlement as a drowning man grips 
the rope which he took overboard with him in his fall — they think it 
may be a more excellent way to * hire a stated supply ' for the Pul- 
pit, as they * hire a stated supply ' for the farm-yard or the meadow ; 
both preacher and ploughman to go when wages are stopped, or 
when they can * do better * elsewhere. This mercenary practice has 
— strangely enough — been favored by some ministers, who think to 
make it convenient to leave when a ' field of broader usefulness ' 
opens elsewhere, and who esteem it a convenience to be hampered by 
no necessity for advice of Council, as to staying or going. 

All this is uncongregational, and unscriptural, and — as facts abun- 
dantly are testifying — evil for the churches ; and for the ministry, as 
well. The New Testament idea of a Christian Church is of a broth- 
erhood guided and led by one of its own members, in whom all have 
so much confidence and love as to entrust him, under Christ, with the 
responsibility of the Pastoral office; — one whose interests will be 



ftrred ; and that, even while in office, he was a layman to all the world except his own congre- 
gation, and had no right to exercise any clerical functions elsewhere. "—Palftey 'a History of 
New England^ Vol. U. p. 39. 
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identical with theirs, and who will ' dwell among his oWn people ; ' 
who will he such a Shepherd of the flock that the sheep will follow 
him because they know his voice. ^ But he that is an hireling and not 
the Shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming 
and leaveth the sheep and fleeth ; and the wolf catcheth them, and 
scattereth the sheep. The hireUng fleeth because he is an hireling, 
and eareth not for the sheep.' The more feeble a flock may be, the 
more it needs the tender care of a shepherd, who loves it because it 
is his own, and who is even willing to give his life for the sheep. 
And the more feeble a Church may be, the more it needs the service 
of a Pastor; who will make its lot his own, who is willing to spend 
and be spent for it, who is not mainly occupied in looking out for a 
better place for himself elsewhere, but whose whole soul is intent 
upon the growth in grace of the people of God and the conversion of 
sinners there, until Zion shall find enlargement and the little one be- 
came a thousand, through the aflluent descent of that celestial influ- 
ence which alone can make a Church rich, and add no sorrow 
thereto. 

It is readily conceded that exceptional cases may exist, where a 
minister may rightly labor with a Church temporarily, without the * 
intention, on either side, of a permanent union. But it is questiona- 
ble even then, it it would not be better tor that minister to remove 
his relation to that Church, and to be elected by it its Pastor, for the 
time that he may remain; throwing in his lot heartily with them, 
and being one with them, so long as his labor is there. It cannot, 
we think, be questioned that the Divine idea of churches is of a 
brotherhood led by a Pastor ; and that God may much more reason- 
ably be expected to further, with his continual help, a Church which 
in this respect complies with the spirit of his "Word, than one which 
ignores, or tramples on it. And as for the * Stated Supplies ' them- 
selves, it may be commended to their earnest and prayerful thought, 
whether the old-fashioned Congregational pastorate is not more favor- 
able to the permanence, happiness, and usefulness of the relation of a 
minister to his Church, than this illogical, unscriptural, and, to say 
the least, practically doubtful modem practice? Meanwhile it is 
clear that so long as a * Stated Supply ' is neither an officer nor a 
member of the Church to which he temporarily ministers, he is not 
in any Congregational sense its Pastor, and has no right to represent 
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tl, as Bach, in Councils to whith that Church may be invited to send I 
iu ' Pastor an J Delegate ; ' imd, siucc he derivea no ministerial clmr* 
sctcr from anj vote or action of the Church to which he preaches, he 
is not, ill any proper ofRcial sense, a minister of Christ at ail : a?, if ho 
lias never received Ordination from any Church, he never was officially 
a minister, and if he was ever ordained over wme other Church, hia 
dismissal from it has reduced liim again to the position of a layman — 
havin<; only that right to preach wliich any gifted layman has, after 
the approval of his gifts by some 'licensing' body. 

But suppose him to have been 'Ordained as an Evangelist,' — • | 
would not t/ial give him power to exercise his ministry everywhero 
nnd alwnys, without action from any particular Cliurch ? To this we < 
reply lliat, strictly speaking, on pure Congregational principles there { 
is no such tiling as 'ordaining' men as ' Evangelists.' Ordination is th 
act by which — usually throug-li a Council — a Church solemnly ii 
ducts to bis position the Pastor whom it has previously elected over ' 
itself.^ Congregationalism knows of no otiier ordination than this. 
Our Fathers knew of none other.' There ia neither Scriptural ju». 
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^tiGcation nor sn^ei^teil need of an; other. The supposed need, in 
Ihe ca-se of ' Evangelists " and Missionaries grows out of the assumii- 
tion that only an ordained person has the righl to administer BapiUm 
and the Loni'a Supper, But that nfsuinption is a legacy of Popery 
which Congregationaliam will do well to decline ; since the Bible doe* 

I Mither affinn nor endorse it' Scriptuially, one of the Deacons or 

WH nIM ud BrdilDFd In caBHctioo with ■ CTiiitch Ruthsrxl Ibm. Tha oOnn of Ilia 

ctiBRlM* Id 1733. 178!^. liM, uid 1703, mlidourln nn onUiiKxl u UotUin uiJ Ix^^a^lJ, u 

qillaud nn Ibu Ihtorj tiiM Itae uUon <n> ooij UHiilpalDi? of that Otalcb would ramr bnoi Ilia 
eligirtiu vbtrli wDDld bo gitlimd ; ud thU U the only loidcal poixnd oo whirh ■ Coukit^i- 
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<at«ubJeclflof It '^ ButtbiR,La tha Ont plan, rcDcc Je« ail thnt we rlalm — 
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any bitither of the Church, whom it may authorize for the purpose, 

is compcient — in the absence of ils Pastor — to baptize, or to preside 
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at the remembrance of Christ in the Lord's Supper. This being so, 
there is no need for the missionary to the Heathen, abroad or at 
home, to receive ordination before he commences his work. Let him 
go on the ground, and gather together there a Church, and then let 
them call, and ordain him, as their Pastor — with counsel from other 
churches if they can get it, without it if need be — and then he will 
be Scripturally, and Congregationally, their Pastor and minister. 
Of course there is no objection to his being "consecrated and set 
apart" to his work as a missionary, before his departure, by the 
Church of which he has been a member, if they do not mistake the 
nature of that service as if it were strictly ordination — which, (how- 
ever pleasant and edifying and desirable such a service may seem in 
itself,) it cannot be. 

If these principles are true, it follows that one who has been * or- 
dained as an Evangelist,' stand', in the matter of his ofRcial relation 
to the churches of Christ, exactly where he stood before that cere- 
mony. He has the same right to preach which any layman has, 
whose gifls and graces invite and warrant the confidence of good peo- 
ple, that God calls him to the pulpit ; he has the same right to bap- 
tize and to administer the Lord's Supper in emergencies where any 
Church may be disposed, in the absence of a Pastor, to authorize 
him by its vote to do so, which he had before, or which any other 
layman would have under similar circumstances — and uo more. 



therefore, U without Elders, or Pastors, let them bj all means partake of the Sacred Supper. 
It is their dutjr and pririlege to do so. To neglect it Ls highly culpable. A Deacon selected bjr 
the brethren maj preside. This is sufficient . The view now given is in accordance with 
the New Testament. From the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, we infer that the Church at Cor- 
inth had no office-bearers at the time when Paul wrote to them. lie regarded the ordinance 
of the Supper as peculiarly belonging to the disciples, to be attended to by them, even in the 
•bieoce of ordinary pastors .... The New Testament intimates, in other places, that the first 
ehorches partook of the Supper before they had Pastors .... There is, besides, nothing in the 
mature of the Lord's Supper which would render the presence of an Elder essential to its right 
Obeerrance. The ordinance is simple. It is chiefly commemoratiTe." .... So '* there is no 
one passage in all the New Testament, which proves that it is the exclusive prerogative of the 
Bders to baptiw. And yet the notion is tenaciously held. Coming, as it does, from the Church 
of Rome, and received from that source by the Protestant Episcopal Church, it has taken hold 
ofocher denominations.''— Davidson. Eedes. Polity of New Test pp. 280, 283-286 

Dr Watts (in his Foundation of a Ckristtan Ckureh) says, ^' The Church may appoint private 
BMmbers to administer seals [Baptism and the Lord-s Supper] rather than to neglect them." — 
Works, Vol. iU. p. 222. 

ftunael Blather qnotee approvingly Fabritias, where he says, " if any man, even a Laic, be 
appointed by ttw Church to administer the Sacrament, if he does it, he does nothing but his 
dntj, mod odthir eOmdB ncainst the faith, nor against good otrder "—Jpology, p 61 
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Hid 'onliaalion' service may have Iwen no edifying and jiroliiable 
one in its (Mterci^es and influence, but it had made him no It^ss a lay* 
miui, and no more a minister iLan it found liim ; simply beeause it 
wild not the act of a Church deputing to a Council iis power to sol- 
emnize his entrance to the rosloral office over it, lo which ila vote 
had previously called him ; and that la the only kind of ordination 
which the Bible, or Congregationalism, knows or warrants.' Of 
courMi, tjit-n, a ' Staled Sujiply ' yiiins no official rank, or jHjwer, from 
the lact iliiit he may lia\e eommenced hid career by being 'ordained 

■ "TtaaHnuttoDiKhirbninnlnaf Jll<inlIiuUcni]u tame m^iUrloiu igin or tTcragiUiB — 

BM.U of pUlBTy."— BlMlM*«n fiOM, Vol, •.(i8«.)p 617. 
For light upon Itw jjroMM by which th* hlir»irl«l cIciufiiI graduillT io™Jed und otwHiiiw 

liinAcltoQ aCmyitkgmo tDHnUutlDu.iuiil miking BiptiimuulcluBuchuiilwdtpeBdiipaii 
rriivily adiDJiitilnUDn, an NfuiiliT*> Hillary of ila Chriuiia ficlrfioa OKil Ciaitck, Vol. i- pp. 
lia-2M, uidaH-SS^ •iKigch^i HUtartaJtlu CViUian a«nt, pp. ISO, 131 ; ud gbciU'i 
G.,nickr. pp. I3»-lt6. Bin IlM. pirtlcuLui;, Dr. Calmu'l AmcirnI OtrUtiimUt, pp. 3B2'<fia. 

■ llnTing reftd thfl pnorsbMEiof tbvM lut Dbepaerfl bik taIuaJ frieod l«T»d In QoDgn- 
gmdoriHlUm, be obl^tod to our df^triiic of Cbp demlJsloD of Uie mlLdttiy — upua dLsmlHloq 
fcnm Uw I'wlonhip of* paitlculu Church — mcknowifdning Out w» were eomjcl in ouf npte- 
HDUtlcn of Ibe ito of Iha fbniidiin nrNm Engluid CDDgirgiUoDAUim in tbmt pirtlcalHi 
but 'ogEEKIIng QmX It mlifht bn ft more «xcvll?nt waj npon which our Uoi« ii4i fallen ; &n hn- 
protcment upon tb« rigid ptftcEin of tba put, wtdch It might b« viler to ciwriah, thu tD 

Bqt caa ftq illnglciU InlbrewfrDm tbv ftintUmniUJ pHoclplvA of « Byatem ha salblj mgrftfted 
upon IhAt flyHrum? if Buflerrd to root iLself Id tbv pDpul&r coniictioti ofl trUB ftnj vriw^ mOH 
It not ioftviubly tvul to untlenoiDe ftod uproot tucb llirvt priDclpiu u cftonot b« trur if k !■ 
true? Ht it ft poor ruifl tlu twill iM>t work both wftya.' If it becomfl ptaX Con^ri-Entionfti- 
i#m iobold Ihftt Drdlullon impruKS upon^oiftji (hfl Indelible ctajtrKtcroTitiiilni^tFr. noniftt- 

deilnqUBiicy whlrh would lead io iViraml dcpoiidim ; miut not the people be aducntvd by thftt 
eoanBoSoti to nndervtojid tliat nrdliifttiaa Li re«lly« (br fabaluiFfl, mil that 1b cUimtd by the 
I'uplati ud EplKopalkiu, ftnd that to be b minliter \t. after all. to be ftn offlrlal pemnier, 

fenuU of Congrei^tionalbini, or of tiiecaUH of piety, Ibrftuch uniicnptiirftl Dodone to flod ft 
lodgiuent In the eommnnity T 

elenr that In point of prutlce, Ihe pn-TBleace of Bucb notlont ifl damaging to the tTue dignity 
oT Ihe miniltry, the beet wellkcv of the cbufrhea, and Ihe eewmoD dune of CbrintUully ■ We 

merchant, or a pbyetrinn, or a lawyer, or the keeper of a boanllng-haiue — elx dayt bi the 
wpek pcrhapi only diRcernible from other laymen by the Buporior whlteni^n of hia cTJivat, and 

gaiaing, and on the ae«DiiIh, alnayi wUllng ta Bupplemenl hia alx dayi^ eanilnga by Um Eab- 
bath day^a wageiof Home "faranC" pnlpit — whofle freneral fvutve in tliia regard laiux a nedlt 

Nor abould n haTB lo (nrel flu lo IdenO^ cbiucbei which hare bum brought olmoftt lo tba 



I 
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Such we understand to be the necessary results of the first princi- 
ples of our faith in their application to these questions. It is not 
denied that the present practice of the denomination varies, more or 
less widely, in some particulars, from them. But it is firmly believed 
that all such variance is the result of illogical and inexpedient retro- 
cession from pure Congregationalism, in the way of concession to the 
influences of Presbyterianism and the Papacy; which every lover 
of the purity and simplicity of the * faith once delivered to the saints,' 
is called upon to deplore and resist 



rag» of exUuetlon by that wicked economy which haa led them to 6ng on a lingering exitt- 
•aee, year after year, with the *' Stated Supply " of two heartless (and yellow) sermons on the 
Babhath, fkom aome layman, who, because he has a barrel of them, which only, now, costs him 
home w orn, and because he earns his liring at some secular employment during the week, can 
aflbcd to administer them '* cheaper ** than the Church could support a Pastor ; and whom the 
Chiiroh sappoee, because he waa once a minister, to be a minister still. Nor would it be difficult 
to aboir that the cause of Christ has sorely suSored from such a mean and mercenary procedure. 
Bire is a ease, we most feel, demanding the seal of those who inquire afiectingly for '* the old 
paths." 

Let nffthiog here said be construed, however, to the disparagement of those who are eridently 
eaUad of Ood to serre the churches in some other capacity than that of Pastors ; as Professors 
In Thecrfoglcal Seminaries, or Colleges, Secretaries and Agents of Benerolent Societies, and the 
Uks. Though neither Pastors nor Deacons, they yet hare some special and creditable relation 
to the ehnrches coUectiTely — in the case of thone acting as instructors, not wholly unlike that 
of tiie * Teacher ' of the early days of New England. While it may be difficult, on Scriptural 
prlndples, to olasi and oame them, it is not difficult to appreciate their indispensableness to the 



CHAPTER III. 

HOW CONGREGATIONALISM WORKS. 

B[aving thus considered that groundwork of principles on which 
the Puritan system rests, we pass next to some hrief consideration of 
the practical application of those principles in the various processes 
of Church life and action ; endeavoring to set forth, under its several 
heads, what we understand to be the right method of doing all Church 
work — in carrying out Christ's way of Congregationalism for his 
people. 

Section 1. How to form a ChurcJu 

That which constitutes isolated individual believers a Church, is 
their solemn agreement together to become a Church, by covenanting 
with God and each other to " walk in all his ways made known, or to 
be made known unto them, according to their best endeavors, what- 
soever it shall cost them — the Lord assisting them." 

The first question must always be — " is it expedient to form a 
Church in this place?" Three things may usually be considered 
essential to an affirmative answer to this question, namely: (1.) the 
absence of needful Church privileges ; (2.) the interest of a sufficient 
number of suitable persons in the movement ; (3.) a reasonable 
prospect of permanence and self-support for the enterprise. With 
regard to the first, it may be said, in general, that the convenience of 
professing Chn«tians is one element in its decision, and the welfare 
of the impenitent, and the need of Church labor among the people, is 
another, and a very important one. For example, in the outskirts of 
cities, and large towns, it may often be the duty of professing Chris- 
tians who might themselves be quite conveniently accommodated 

with Church privileges in connection with existing oiganizationsi to 
(leo) 
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associate together to form a new Church, in order — as Home mis- 
sionaries — to hring the ordinances of the Gospel to bear upon a des- 
titute portion of the community. With regard to the second, no 
definite number can be fixed upon as absolutely essential to ihe form- 
ation of a Church ; but if the Great Head clearly press present duty, 
and open a reasonable prospect of future enlargement, where only 
* two or three agree as touching this thing/ and are ^ gathered together 
in His name,' they need not fear tliat He will not be in the midst of 
them.^ With regard to the third point, we think it is clear that — in 
all ordinary cases — there ought to be a fair prospect that the demand 
for a Church organization will be a permanent one, and that a new 
enterprise may reasonably anticipate self-support. It seems to us 
that the formation of a Christian Church is too solemn a thing to be 
associated with any movement that, on the face of it, must be spas- 
modic and temporary. 

These questions having been affirmatively settled — they ought to 
be settled with prayer and fasting — those persons who intend to 
become associated in the movement, who are members of other 
churches, should apply to them for letters of dismission and recom- 
mendation, for tlie purpose of aiding in the formation of the proposed 
new Church.^ . It would be well also for them to appoint a committee 

1 Our Faihers genenlly held that seven was the leut number who could rightly aasociate to 
Ibnn a Church (See Cotton Mather'n Ratto^ Art. I. Sec. 1) This waa not, howerer, fh>m any 
•baord and aupentitioos rererence Ibr the number seven, aa Mr. Peter Oliver so g^tuitously 
aaggaats, in his pert and violent Puritan Commonwealth, (p. 155) but because, uccording to 
(heir eakolation, tlie diroctions of our Saviour in the 18tb of Matthew, in regard to Church 
discipline, could not be literally carried out with a less number ; namely, the offender, the com- 
plainant, the two witnesaea, and two members with the moderator, who might constitute the 
body to hear and try Uie case — making seven in all. (See aloo Cotton's Way, p. 53, and 
Mather and Tompeon^s Answer to Herle, in Uanbury, Vol. ii. p. 172.) John liobinson, how- 
ever, held that " two or three " were suflkient, in ncces^ty {Answer to Bemani, Works, Vol. 
ii. p. 232.) 

> Hie iblluwing would be an appropriate form of request for a letter of this description : 

To the Church in 

J>ear Brethren : 

Whereat the Providence of Ood has led me to this place, and seems 
to make it my duty to become associated with other Christians here in the formation 
of a Congregational Church, this is to request you to give me such a letter of dis- 
wuasion and recommendation as may be suitable in these circumstances, 

FaitJ\fuUy and Ajfectionaldy, 
Your brother, 
. {Date, and place of date.) A B . 

It l( dftoald w happen thai any of the propoaed mamben of the new Church are memben 

11 
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of (saj, three) brethren to prepare a list of all proposing themselves 
as members, and a form of Confession of Faith and Covenant, to be 
the basis of their union. 

If they are so situated — as they might be in some extreme border 
wilderness — that it is impossible for them to secure the counsel and 
cooperation of existing Congregational churches in the act of their 
formation ; they may then, on receipt of letters dismissing those who 
have been members of other churches, proceed, by solemn vote, to 
associate themselves as a Christian Church upon the basis of the 
Articles of Faith and Covenant to which they have agreed, and may 
then go on to elect necessary officers. Such a Church, so constituted 
without the concurrent advice and tendered fellowship of other Con- 
gregational churches, is a Congregational Church, if its Independency 
is a mere necessity of position and circumstance — to be removed 
whenever other churches come near enough to it to be reached by 
the right-hand of its fellowship. 

In all ordinary cases, however, the next step after the appointment 
of the Committee to prepare the Articles of Faith and Covenant,* 



of churches in other denominations, — whose practice may not be to gire letters to their mem- 
bers who ask for them under such circumstances, it might be well for the phraseology of 
the aboTo letter to be modified by the insertion of the following clause in plaoo of what comes 
after *' this n, etc." in the third line, so as to make it read : — 

"to notify yon of the same, and respectftiUy to request you take such cution, under 
the circumstances f as may seem to you expedient." 

If no answer should be received to such a request within a reasonable time, it might be repeat- 
ed, BO as to make sure against accidents by mail, and if no notice were taken of the repeated 
request, the person asking for a letter — baring done his duty in the premises — might then 
report the £icts to the Council called to adrise with reference to the formation of the Church, 
or to the Church, if it had been already formed, and the way would be open for his reception, 
by special Tote, without any letter. 

It would be a yiolation of Christian courtesy, and of corenant, however, for a member 
of such a Church — even if he were sure, beforehand, that no notice would be taken of his 
request for dismimion to a Congregational Church — to join another Church without first 
asking to be released from his previous relation. Ho ought to do his duty, and leave the Chnrch 
to do what they think is theirs : and no expectation of refusal on their part can excuse xwglect 
on his. 

1 The following forms of Articles of Faith and Covenant, are submitted a« brief and perti- 
nent — in case aid is desired in drawing them up : 

Akticlbs or Faith. 

1 We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the word of Ood, and 
fhe only infallible rule of faith and practice, and — in accordance with the teaching! of thois 
Scriptures : — 

2. We believe in Ovi OoD— subsisting in three persons, the Father, the 8on, and ttw Holy 
QfaMt— eternal, unchangeable, and omnipreBent, infinite in power, wisdom, and holineM ; the 
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would be the appointment of another — or the designation to the same 
committee of the new duty — to call a Council of the neighboring 



OiMlor and Praterrer of all things, whoM purposes and proyidence extend to all events, and 
who ezerclms a righteous uioial govomment over all his intelligeut creatures. 

a We helieTe that man was originally holy ; that our first parents disobeyed the command 
of Ood ; and that, in consequence of their apostasy, all their descendants do also transgresa 
Uis law, and come under its just condemnation. 

4. We beUeve Uiat God has provided a way of salvation for all mankind , that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, having taken upon himself our nature, has, by his voluntary sufTeriogs 
and death, made an atonement for sin ; and that every one who, with repentance for sin, re- 
eelvea Christ as a Saviour, will be pardoned, Justified, and saved through that fiiith alone. 

6. We believe that while salvation is thus freely offered to all men, none do truly repent and 
batteve in Cluist but those who, according to the sovereign grace and eternal purpoMS of God, 
•re renewed and sanctified by His Uoly Spirit, in obeying the Gospel ; and that none who are 
thos renewed and chosen to eternal life, will ever be permitted so to fell away as finally to 
perish. 

6. We believe that the Christian Sabbath, the Church, and the ordinances of Baptism and 
Ihe Lord*s Supper, are of divine appointment, and the duties connected with them, of perpetual 
obligation ; but Uiat only members in good standing of the vLtible Church, have a right to par- 
take of the Lord's Supper ; and that only they, and their households, can bo admitted to the 
ordinance of Baptism. 

7 We believe Uiat there will be a resurrection of all the dead ; and that God will, after that, 
judge all men — manifesting the glory of his mercy, in the award of eternal salvation to his 
people, and of his Justice, in the everlasting condemnation of the wicked. 

COTBTAIIT. 

We, who are called of God to join ourselves into a Church state, in deep sense of our unwor- 
thiness thereof, disability thereto, and aptness to forsake the Lord, and neglect our duty to him 
and to each other, do hereby — in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, and trusting in his gra- 
elons help — solemnly covenant and agree, with Uim and with each other, to walk together 
as a Church of Clirist, according to all thc^e holy rules of God's Word given to a Church 
righdy established, so &r as we know them, or may gain further light upon them. And, par- 
ticularly, we covenant and agree : — 

To consecrate ourselves, our oflspring, our worldly goods, and all that we have, and are, unto 
the Triune God, as the supreme olgcct of our love and our chosen portion, for thLi world, and 
Ibr that which is to come ; 

To give diligent heed to His word and ordinances ; 

To maintain His worship in the femily ; 

To sedc in all things His glory, and the good of men, and to endeavor to live a holy and 
peaceable life In all godliness and honesty : 

To contribute from our substance, and by our active labors and oontlnual prayers, to the 
frork of this Church ; 

To submit to its Gospel discipline ; 

To labor for its growth, and peace, and purity ; 

To walk with each other in Christian fidelity and tenderness ; 

And, finally, to hold and promote suitable fellowship with all sister churches of the common 
Head, espedally with those among whom the Lord hath set us, that the Lord may be one, 
and his name one, in all his churches throughout all generations, to his c/temal glory in Chriiit 
Jesus. 

And now the good Lord be merciftil unto us, pardoning, according to the riches of his grare, 
as all our past sins, so especially our Church sins, in negligence and unfiUthfhlneM of fonncr 
fova, and accept, as a iweet savor In Christ Jesus, this our olbring up of ourselves unto him in 
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churches, to advise the brethren and sisters who propose to form the 
new Church, whether — in the judgment of the Council — the cause 
of Clirist will be promoted by their proceeding according to their 
plan,^ and of laying the whole subject before the Council when assem- 
bled. It would be a part of the duty of this committee, al*o, to re- 
quest some member of the Council to come prepared to preach a ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion, if the Council should advise them to 
proceed ; and to designate some brother of the Church to receive the 
right hand of fellowship from the other churches^ which the Council 
— in that case — will tender them. 

The Council being assembled, as invited, is organized by being 
called to order by some one of its older members, who reads the 
Letter Missive which is the authority for their procedure, and nomi- 
nates a Moderator — sometimes calls for a ballot for one — who, 
being elected by the Council, assumes the chair, opens the session 
witii prayer, calls for the election of Scribe (sometimes, in large Coun- 



thifl work ; filling this place with his glory, making xu fidthful to himaelf and to each other m> 
long flis this transitory lift shall last, and, after that he has kept us from fUling, preeenting ng 
laulUess before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy.* Amen ! 

1 The following would he a proper form of Letter for calling such a Coundl : 

To the Congregational Church of Christ in . 

Dear Bnthn n : 

The Great Head of the Church having inclined a number ofbelievert here to think 

ihat it is our duty to become associated as a Congregational Church, we respectfuBif 

request you, by your Pastor, and a delegate, to meet in Council at in this place, 

on the of , at o^doch in the to consider the expediency of 

the course proposed by us, and advise us in reference thereto ; and should the formation 

of such a Church be deemed expedient, to assist in the public service appropriate to its 

fomuUion and recognition. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace. 

We subscribe ourselves, 

Your brethren in Christ, 

Committee of 
those proposing to 



become a Church, 

( Date, and place of date. ) 

N. B. The Churches invited to sit in this Counal are the following ; viz: — 

Congregational Church in . Bev. Mr. Pastor, 

" . " " . " " " etc., etc. 



* The general scope, and some of the specific clauses of this Corenant, an taken trom the 
original corenant of the Old South Church in Boston, in use by it for more than one hundred 
yean. (See Wisner's Hutory qf^tht Old South CkMnh, p. 8, and p. 76.) 
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dls, for that of Assistant Scribe) and, the Council thus being fully 
organized and ready to proceed to its business, the committee who 
signed the Letter Missive should present to it a list of those who 
9re willing to become members of the new Church, and state briefly, 
yet fiilly, the reasons which have led them to desire to take such a 
step, and to decide that such a course is their duty, and the demand 
of the Great Head upon them — answering any and all questions 
ooonected therewith, which any member of the Council may desire 
to ask. All the facts in the case being in, the Council would then -^> 
if there is any call for discussion upon the matter, asking all others 
(including, of course, those who seek their adyice) to withdraw, that ^ 
the discussion may proceed most freely — vote either that it is, or 
is not, of opinion that the proposed movement is wise, and one 
which its members are prepared to advise and sustain by their 
fellowship. This vote being favorable, the Council would then pro- 
ceed to hear the Articles of Faith and Covenant, and to examine 
candidates for membership in the new Church, as to the regularity of 
their letters of dismission, or the fact of their personal piety, if they 
present themselves as new members. If it be satisfied that a Church 
ought to be formed ; that it ought to be formed upon the basis of 
these Articles and Covenant ; and that these applicants are suitable 
persons to become its members ; the Council will then vote to advise 
these persons to proceed to form tlie proposed Church, and will ap- 
point some of its own number to take such part in the public serviiv- 
of the occasion as may be desired, and desirable ; the more important 
services usually performed by members of the Council, being the fol- 
lowing; namely: (1.) Invocation and Reading of appropriate Selec- 
tions from the Scriptures, (2.) Sermon, (3.) Reading of the Articles 
of Faith and Covenant, (4.) Prayer of Recognition and Consecration, 
(usually by the Moderator), (5.) Right Hand of Fellowship to the 
new Church, (6.) Address to the Church, (7.) Concluding Prayer, 
(8.) Benediction. These preliminary arrangements being completed, 
at the appointed hour, these services would be publicly performed ; 
the members who are to form the new Church, af^er the reading of 
the Articles and Covenant, assenting to the same, by ^lemn vote (all 
rising) — thus, in accordance with the advice of the Council, constitut- 
ing themselves a Church, by their own act 
If it were 80 to happen that the Council should not agree in ap- 
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proval of the Articles, or Covenant, or of some portion of the proced- 
ure of the brethen calling them together, it would so report, and con- 
ference would be had with a view to the adjustment of the difficulty. 
And if the Council should, in the end, vote itself unable, for any rea- 
son, to advise the formation of the Church, it would remain for the 
applicants to consider the matter, with much humility and prayerful- 
ness, and either to acquiesce in the opinion of the Council, and give 
up their intention ; to modify it in such a manner as to remove the 
objection ; or — if that seems to them impossible — to proceed (as — 
if they are unconvinced by the adverse opinion of the Council, and 
, Btill feel bound in conscience to go forward — they have the right to 
do) to organize themselves into a Church, without the aid and recog- 
nition of a Council ; in which case they would remain an Independent 
Church, until such time as their neighbor Congregational churches 
should receive them into their fellowship. 

« 

Section 2. How to choose and induct Church officers. 

(1.) Choice of lesser officers. As an organized body cannot exist 
and act without officers, it will be the first duty of the Church, after 
its constitution, to elect those officers without whom it cannot com- 
mence its proper work. A moderator is the first necessity, and some 
bn)tlier of age and experience will naturally call the Church to order, 
and call for the choice of such a moderator — either by nomination, 
or by ballot ; counting and declaring the vote, after which the elected 
moderator would take his seat. The next business would properly 
be the choice of a clerk, whose duty of record would run back to 
include a brief, yet accurate minute of those preliminary steps by 
which the formation of the Church has been initiated ; and a treas- 
urer, to take charge of all monies belonging to the body. The choice 
of a committee would naturally be next in order, who should have in 
charge the whole matter of procuring a suitable place for public wor- 
ship, and a minister to conduct that worship — including conference 
with the ^ Society," (if one exists, or is to be formed) or the securing 
by some other method, of the amount that may be needfiil to defray 
the necessary expenses of worship, and of Church life. It would be 
well, also, for steps to be immediately taken looking toward the elec- 
tion of two or more Deacons — say the assignment of some future 
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day for that election, at an interval long enough to allow of that prepa- 
ration of thought, and prayer, and mutual conference, so desirable be- 
fore action involving so much the peace and prosperity of the organ- 
ization. If deemed expedient, an Examining Committee — to confer 
with applicants for membership, make inquiry in regard to their 
qualifications, and recommend such as seem to them qualified to the 
Church for admission — might also be soon chosen ; though in small 
churches it is more usual, and perhaps quite as expedient, for this 
duty to be done in committee of the whole. 

(2.) Choice and induction of Deacons. When the occasion previ- 
ously designated for the duty has arrived — the Church being assembled 
with full ranks, and a moderator being chosen — it would be well for the 
moderator — stating the business assigned to the hour — to read from 
the Word of God the first seven verses of the Gth chapter of Act^, the 
six verses following the seventh verse of the 3d chapter of Paul's first 
Epistle to Timotliy, with any other passages which seem to be appro- 
priate to the occasion — for wisdom, and for comfort ; and then to in- 
voke — or to call upon some brother to invoke — the special blessing 
and direction of the Great Head of the Church upon them in their per- 
formance of the work to which they are called ; that they may choose 
for their office-bearers, good men, full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith, 
who may not only use the office of a Deacon well, but by whom much 
people may be added unto the Lord. 

Such an election should always take place by ballot, in order that 
each brother may be able to indicate his real choice in the freest pos- 
sible manner. While it is very desirable that the result of such a 
balloting should be unanimous, and while few candidates would think 
it wise to accept such an office by the choice only of a bare majority, 
it will yet oflen happen that no one person will so concentrate the 
suffiragcs of all, as to give him the clean record of an election with- 
out any opposing vote — so that to take the ground that absolute 
unanimity is essential to acceptance, would oflen be to keep the office 
vacant 

The election having been made, and the brother (or brethren) 
chosen having signified a readiness to accept the trust, there may 
appropriately be some formal entrance upon the office. The record 
in the Acts states that the Apostles prayed, and * laid their hands on * 
those who were first chosen Deacons in the Church at Jerusalem. 
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Some have supposed this to involve a regalar pnbHc service of formal 
ordination. But we think it is clear ^ that the intent of that prece- 
dent will be better followed, by a simple recognition of the new oflS- 
cer (or officers) in prayer, at the first communion season following — 
or on some other suitable and convenient occasion ; in connection with 
which public recognition, let the duties of the office be commenced. 

Afler the induction of Deacons, it will be appropriate for one of 
ihem to act as the treasurer of the Church — either with or without 
special designation to that trust ; inasmuch as the care of the secu- 
larities of the body inheres in their office. 

It is usual in many churches, also, for the Deacons, in the absence 
of a Pastor, to preside over all meetings, according to their seniority 
in election — though some churches prefer (and every Church — un- 
less it deprive itself of the right, by some standing rule which cannot 
be set aside — has always the right) to elect, from the membership at 
large, a moderator for every business meeting at which its Pastor is 
not present. Sometimes this right is a very important one to be ex- 
ercised, and it is well always to remember that by the common law 
of Congregationalism, the Pastor is the only official standing modera- 
tor of a Church, so that unless, by a special statute of its own, the 
Church entrust the moderatorship to the Deacons, in the Pastor's 
absence, it reverts always to the hands of the body, — which should 
choose a moderator for every meeting, either by nomination, or by 
ballot. 

It is usual, moreover, for the Deacons to have the oversight, on the 
part of the Church, of the supply of the pulpit, in the temporary ab- 
sence of the Pastor. When there is an Ecclesiastical Society con- 
nected with the Church, a committee appointed by it might cooperate 
with the Deacons to this end, and where a new Pastor is to be sought, 
the Church might well appoint a special committee (upon which, bow- 
ever, it would naturally place its Deacons) to act with the Parish 
committee, in bringing about the settlement of a suitable Pastor. 

(3.) Choice and induction of a Pastor, The first public step 
toward the choice of a Pastor is usually a report to the Church, by 
the committee previously appointed to have the matter in charge, ot 
the name of some minister of the Gospel, who, in their judgment, 



X See page 140 ; ftlio Trecy'e Report, in the appendix of Pnncbud'e Tinp, pp. 8tf>-S. 
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might be obtained, and would be a worthy incumbent of the office. 
Such report being made, time enough should be taken to allow all the 
members of the Church opportunity to make suitable inquiry in re- 
gard to the candidate, when — after a day of fasting and prayer for 
the special direction of the Great Head of the Church — the question 
is put to vote by ballot The ballot may be either * yea,* or * nay,' 
upon the name reported by the committee, or may be by names upon 
the b&llots, in which case, a negative vote for this candidate would be 
a positive vote for another. Perfect — or sufficient — unanimity 
manifesting itself in the result, the next step would be the appoint- 
ment of a committee to make known this vote to the Ecclesiastical 
Society with which the Church is associated (if there be one), and to 
ask a concurrent vote from its members, fixing upon the yearly salary 
to be offered to the candidate. Should that Society concur, and vote 
to offer tie candidate a reasonable stipend, and appoint a committee 
to coopente with the committee of the Church in conmiunicating 
these facts to the Pastor elect, the next step would be for those com- 
mittees to ibrward to the candidate a ' call ' to become their Pastor, 
covering thi votes passed, and urging his acceptance of the invitation 
conveyed in them.^ 

1 The fcUowinipnuiy anggwt % proper form of < Call/ ThoM portions marked in brackets are 
lo be modified accirding to the facts in the case, as to whether the candidate has been ordained 
«r Dcii so as to b known as * Hey.' or merely as ' Mr.' and is now to be * ordained ' or * in> 
■UUed ; ' and as towhether there b an Ecclesiastical Society acting with the Church, or not. 

Bev. [Mr.^A B . 

Dear Sir: 

The undersigned^ on behaff of (he Congregational Church of Christ in A [and 

ike Kodesiastical Stcuty connected therewith\ beg leave respectfully to submit to your 
eomideration thefolmnng certified copies of recent rotes of that Church, [and Soa'ety]. 

At a regukaiy cdHed meeting of the Congregational Church in A , on the 

day of it was utanimously [or state the vote] 

Voted, That the Xev, [Mr.] A B be invited to become the Pastor and 

Teacher of this Chura, 

Voted, That Brethtp A B , C D , and B F , be a ctm^ 

mittee to communicate ttese votes to Bev. [Mr.] A B ; to urge him to comply 

with the request which tky contain ; and to make all arrangements which may become 
necessary to carry out thiunshes of the Church in tJie premises, 

A true copy of record. 

(Signed,) 
^^_^^^^^^___^^ — — .^— _ Moderator, 

— ^— ^— ^-^— Scribe. 

[At a legal meeting pf te Ecdesiastical Society connected toith the Congregational 
Chwrdi in A , cm A$ — w day qf^^^, it was unanimous [or olherwisel 
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Should the Society fail to concur, and prefer some other candidate, 
the Church committee would report that fact back, and it would then 
become necessary for conference between the Church and Society, 
and for such modification of the action of one, or both, as the best 
interests of all should seem to demand. 

Should there be no Ecclesiastical Society in connection with the 
Church, the Cliurch itself would vote what it felt to be a suitable sal- 
ary to the candidate, should he become their Pastor, and proceed by 
its committee to forward the * call,' covering its votes, to the Pastor elect. 

On receipt of his acceptance, the next step is for the committee of 
the Church (with that of the Society — if there be a Society), in 
conference with the Pastor elect, to agree upon the churches which 
shall be invited to meet in Council for the purpose of the examination 
of the candidate, and, if they are satisfied with his character and 
qualifications, and with the doings of the people, of tendering the 
fellowship of the churches in the ordination [or installatiooj service, 



Voted, That the Bev, [Mr,] A B he invited to become the nimster of ibi» 

people ; 

Votedf Thatf in case oj his acceptance oj this intn'tation, tenth that extended by the 

Church, this Social/ iciU pay Mr. A B the annual sum of dollars, in 

quarterly instalments, on the first days of January, April, July, and October, in each 
year, so long as the relation shall continue. 

Voted, That Mr. A B be qfered a vacation oj trsfcs, during vhich 

this Society wiU supply the pulpit, under the direction of the Deacom of the Church. 

Voted, That Messrs. O II , and I J , be a Conmittee to act loith 

the Committee of the Church in this matter. 

A true copy of record. 
(Signed.) 

Moderator. 
Clerk.] 

AJloxo us. Dear Sir, to add to the invitation contained in these votes, the ejpression 
qfour earnest hope that yon will feel it to be the desire of the Onat Head of the Churdi 
that you should accept this coil to be oar Pastor, and name an arly day for the [ Ordi- 
tuition] Inst(dlat ion service. 
Praying God to bless you, and all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

We subscribe ourselves. 

Yours iv the Qosfd, 

A B 



-P- 



E- 
G 

[Date, and place of date.] I 



Oammittet of 

Church [atid 

Society.] 
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and send out the Letter Missive to them.* These are usually the 
neighboring Congregational churches, adding, sometimes, remoter 
churches, whose Pastors it is desired should perform some part of the 
public service of the occasion. 

The Council having assembled and organized itself by the choice 
of Moderator and Scribe, it is then the business of that committee to 
lay before it, (1.) all the records of the Church relating to the pro- 
posed Pastoral union ; (2.) all the records of the Society (if there be 
one) to the same purport ; (3.) all the conmiunications received from 
the Pastor elect, in reference to the acceptance of their invitation, 
with any other documentary, or other facts, bearing upon, the matter 
before the Council. If the Council is satisfied with these, as being 
regular and suitable, it will so declare itself by vote, and proceed 
next to examine the fitness of the candidate for the place. 

That examination will respect, (1.) his evidence of being in good 
standmg in some Christian Church, and his intention to become a 
member of the Cliurch over which it is proposed to ordain him — if 
be is not already so; (2.) his evidence of approval to preach the 



1 The following would be an appropriate form for such a Letter Miadye : — 

The Congregational Church in A to the Congregational Church in B , 

sendeth greeting ; 
Dear Brethren : 

The Great Head of the Church has kindly united its, and the Congregation statedly 

worshipping with us, in the choice of Mr. [Bev.] A B as our Pastor and 

Teachety and he has accepted our invitation to that office. We, therefore, qffit'- 

tt'onately request your attendance by your Pastor and a delegate, at , on the 

day of next, at o'clock in the , to examine the candidate, review our pro- 
ceedings, and advise us in reference to the same ; and if judged expedient, to assist in 
the Ordination [Installation] service. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace. 
We are fraternally yours. 



\ 



Committee of 
tk* Church. 



[ • ) Committee of 

[Date, and place of dale.'] J the Society.] 

The other Churches invited to (his Council are as follows : 

[Name them all ] 

It la proper alio to append to those lettem tent to churches whose Pastors are desired to take 
part in the publie serrice, a posteilpt, notifying them of that fact — that such Pastors may 
haw suitable time fiir preparatkm. 
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Go.<pel, from some customary bodj ; (3.) his evidence (if he has been 
before settled as a Pastor) of orderly dismission from his former 
charge, and his commendation by the dismissing Council as a suitable 
candidate for another settlement ; (4.) his religious experience, and 
the quality of motive which leads him to the ministry ; (5.) the suffi- 
ciency of his literary acquisition?, and the Scriptural soundness of his 
theological faith. It is usual for this examination, so far as it involves 
categorical inquisition, to be mainly conducted by the Moderator, but 
to be completed by the calling of the roll of the Council, and by giv- 
ing to each of its clerical and lay members, the opportunity to ques- 
tion the candidate. 

This examination — which is always public — being concluded, the 
Council vote "to be by themselves," when the candidate, and the 
committee calling the Council, should retire, with all others not mem- 
bers — to give opportunity for the fullest confidential conference. Being 
satisfied upon all the points before them, the Council would so declare 
itself by vote, and — calling in the candidate and the committee — 
would proceed, in conference with them, to assign the parts in the 
public service ; which are usually, (except singing), (1.) Prelim- 
inary statement by the Moderator, (2.) Reading of the Result of the 
Council, by the Scribe, (3.) Invocation and Reading the Scriptures, 
(4.) Sermon, (5.) Installing [or Ordaining] Prayer, [mth, or with- 
out, the Imposition of hands, as the candidate has, or has not, been 
settled before], (G.) Right Hand of Fellowship, (7.) Charge to the 
Pastor, (8.) Address to the People, (9.) Concluding Prayer, (10.) Ben- 
ediction, by the new Pastor.^ 

The Church having thus chosen its Pastor, and ordained him, 
through the fraternal hands of the delegates of its sister churches, he 
is now fully set over them in the Lord. 

Section 3. How to transact the regular business of a Church. 
(1.) Standing Rules. It is well for every Church — however 



1 It ia vital to the best effect of a serrice of this descripUon that each of these parts should 
be brief, and be confined strictly to its own sphere. We have heard, for example, sennooa 
which included the Rif^ht Hand of Fellowship and Charge, and an Address Co the people ; and 
Inrocations and Concluding Prayen, both of which invaded each other^s prorinee, and left lit- 
tle that was special for the prayer of Ordination. Weariness Is the iDerltabls mult. Bat if 
each Is bxief and pertinent, the general effoct may be admirahle. 
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small-— to adopt some few standing rules which may give definite^ 
ness to its procedure, and, bj pointing out beforehand right wtijs for 
the performance of all necessary business, avoid that trouble which 
sometimes arises from doing simple things in a mistaken manner. 
These may sometimes be very few ; in other cases, the best interests 
of all concerned would be promoted by their greater fullness.^ 



1 The following are suggested aa adapted to meet the cue of a Church desiring a fhll and 
cax«faloode. 

Stakdino Rulks. 

This Chnreh is Congregational in its recognition of the fellowship and ftutemity of the 
ehorches, yet Independent in assuming, under Christ — after adrice from others, when desired 
— the sole responsibility of its own actions. It will, accordingly, extend to sister churoh«i, and 
expect from them, that communion, council, and aid, which the law of Christ demands ; while 
It controls the administration of its own affairs according to its own understanding of the word 
of God And to promote good order in its life, it adopts the following rules of action : — 

1. The Pastor of this Church shall bo a member of it, and shall be its standing Moderator. 

2 In the absence of the Pastor, or in any caso when he may become a party in interest to 
Church action, so as to make it improper for him to act as moderator, a moderator pro temport 
■hall be chosen — by ballot when any three brethren so request, otherwise by nomination. 

8. The annual meeting of the Church shall be held in the month of . on such day as 

the Pastor and Deacons may appoint. 

4. Duslneas may be done at the close of any regular Church prayer-meeting ; and a special 
bosincss meeting may be called at any time, when in the opinion of the Pastor and Deacons, it 
may be expedient ; and shall be called, on the written application to the Pastor — or, in his ab- 
■eDOOf the Senior Deacon — of five members. MaU members of the Church only are entitled to 
Tote upon the business before it. Ten male members shall constitute a quorum. 

5. Special business meetings shall always be notified from the desk on the Sabbath, or by 
written notice served upon erery resident member, at least two days before the time of meeting. 

6. All meetings for bosiness shall be opened with prayer. 

7. At the annual meeting, the following elections shall be made for the ensuing year — all 
oOrars to serre — during good behavior — until others shall be regularly chosen in their places. 

(1.) A Clerk,* who shall keep the records of the Church. 

(2.) An Examining Committee — of which the Pastor and Deacons shall bo ex officio mem- 
ben, who shall examine all applicants for admission to the Church, and present to the Church 
a written report of the names of those whom they approve ; any candidate whom they may 
not recommend, having the right of appeal to the whole Church. This Committee shall also 
act as a Committee of preliminary inquiry in re-^ard to all cases of discipline, and shall make a 
xeport to the Church of its condition, and of their doings, with a list of all absent members, at 
the annual meeting. 

0.) A Treasarer, who shall take charge of all Church monies, and contributions for charita- 
ble purposes, and make a full written report of the same at the annual meeting. 

(4.) An Auditor, who shall supervise the Treasurer's annual account, and report thereon. 

(5.) A Committee of Collections for religious and charitable ol^ts, whose duty it shall be 



' * It b always better that the Pnxtor should not be Clerk of his own Church. We have seen 
to many oases of dif&culty arising from alleged fklsiflcation of the record, or imperfection In it, 
at the hands of a Pastor, who was Clerk, and with whom there was trouble, as to convince us 
Ihat no Paator should run into such needless danger. It is, of course, often convenient for the 
Pastor to hafe the records ^* liaody,'* but that can be secured by requiring the Clerk to keep 
tfaem wfaart ttmy wUi be aooesiible (o all who need to see them. 
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(2.) Rules of order. The best definition which we know of Con- 
gregationalism, as a working system, is that it is Christian common 



— under direction of the Church — to collect and pay orer to the Treasurer such gifts of the 
Church and Congregation to benevolent purp<Me8 as may not be raised through the oontribatloQ- 
box ; who shall annually report their doings. 

8. The order of procedure at the annual meeting shall be as follows : — 

(1.) Prayer. 

(2.) Reading the record of the last annual business meeting. 

(3.) Choice of the Clerk — by ballot. 

(4.) lleports of the Treasurer and Auditor. 

(6.) Action on these reports. 

(6.) Choice of the Treasurer — by l>allot. 

(7.) Choice of the Auditor. 

(8.) Report of the Examining Committee. 

(9.) Action on tliat report. 

(10.) Fixing the number of the Examining Committee for the ensoing yoar. 

(11.) Choice of Examining Committee — by ballot. 

(12.) Report of the Committee on Collections. 

(18.) Action on that report. 

(14 ) Choice of Committee on Collections. 

(15.) Deferred business. 

(16.) New business. 

(17.) Adjournment. 

9. Candidates for admission shall be propounded before the Church and Congregation — ^— 
weeks prerious to their admission. 

10. All persons admitted to the (Thurch shall affix to the Confession of Faith and Coyenant 
their full names — in a book to be kept for that purpose. 

11. The Lord's Supper shall be observed on the —~~' Sabbath of the months of . 
in every year. 

12. The regular weekly meeting of the Church for prayer and conference shall be held on 
evening ; and the evening last preceding each communion season shall be spe- 



cially devoted to preparation for the proper reception of that ordinance ; and at its close a con- 
tribution shall be taken for Church expenses, and the relief of the poor, under the diiectioo 
of the Deacons. 

18. The necessary expenses of the Pastor In attendance upon all Ecclesiastical (Councils, as a 
representative of the Church, shall be paid by the Treasurer from the ftinds of tlie Church. 

14. Delegates to Ecclesiastical (Councils shall make brief report of their doings, and of the 
action of the CouncU, at the meeting of the Church next following. 

15. Members of this Church removing elsewhere, will be expected to take letters of dlsmisskm 
and recommendation to the Church with which they worship, teithin one year from the time 
of their change of residence, or render reasonable excuse for not doing so. 

10. All letters of dismission given by this Church shall be valid »iz monihs only from their 
date ; and no member who has received such a letter shall vote in business meetings of the 
C^nrch, except on return of the letter. 

17. Members of this Church who have habitually absented themselves fh>m its worship and 
ordinances for one year^ without rendering satisfactory excuse, shall be debarred tcom voting 
with the (Jhurch, so long as such habitual absence continues. 

18. When any officer of this Church shall cease statedly to worship with as, his olBoe ■hall 
be vacated from the time of his departure. 

19. When any member of a sister Church shall statedly worship and commune with this 
Church for more than one year, without removing his relation to u%. it shall be the dntj of the 
Examining Committee to notify the Church to which he belongs, of that fkct. 
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applied to Church matters. And since a Congregational Church 
IB simply a pure democracy, those common rules by which democratic 
assemblies are usually governed — by which order is maintained, 
and each member quietly secures his full rights of debate, and of de- 
cision — exactly apply to the government of Congregational churches 
in the doing of their Church work. As differences of opinion some- 
times arise, however, when sudden points require adjustment, and an 
mipractised moderator may be in the chair ; it may be well briefly to 
lay down here the substance of those rules which are most essential, 
and whose strict observance will conduct any assembly to a satisfac- 
tory result.^ 

(a.) Coming to order. If the Church have a Pastor, or other 
standing moderator (by its rules), and he is present; it is his duty to 
request the Church to come to order. If it have none, or he is ab- 
sent, the senior Deacon, or some one of the older male members, 
may call the membership to order, and call for the choice of a mod- 

20. At their first meeting after each communion eeason, it shall be the duty of tho Examining 
OoDimitlee to examine all entries made in the Church record by the Clerk, since the Comm un- 
ion piMoeding the last, and, if found correct, approve them ; an entry of such approval to be 
made upon the record, signed by the Chairman of the Committee. 

21. The following shall be deemed the regular course of procedure in all cases of discipline : — 
(1.) The brother offended or aggrieved, should seek the removal of the o&nce, in, the spirit 

of the Gospel, by Aratemal conference with the offender alone. 

(2.) Failing in the removal of his difficulty thus, he should take with him one or two judi- 
oloiu brethren, and with their mediation, strive for Christian satisfaction. 

(8-) This proving in vain, he should bring the matter to the notice of the Examining Commit- 
tM, who shall endearor to bring about a reconciliation, and who (if this cannot bo effected, or 
doot not retolt in harmony) shall prefer a formal complaint before the Church against the of- 
faidiog brother. 

(4. ) If the Church entertain the complaint, they shall appoint a time for a hearing of the caae, 
•nd tummon the offender to be present at that hearing, furnishing him — at least one week be- 
ton Uie time of the hearing — with a copy of the charges against him, together with the namM 
Of tha witneeaei who will be relied on for proof. 

(^.; If, on soch hearing, the Church are satisfied of the guilt of the party aocuMd, they may 
vote to admonish him publicly, to suspend him for some definite period from the privileges of 
ttM Church, or to excommunicate liim from its membership ; according to the aggravation of 
Iho oOBnee, and the state of mind in which he is. 

(6*) Nc such TOte of censure shall be passed, except by the ooncurrent vote of two'thirds of 
tiM male memben present at a regular meeting. 

(7«) In case of the excommunication of any member, public notice shall be given of the fact. 

28. No alteration shall be made in the foregoing rules, unless at a r^^ulor meeting of tho 
Cbmch, alter notice of the proposed change at a prerious regular meeting, and by rote of 
thiw-loiirths oi the members preeent. This rule shall not, however, be so construed, as to for* 
Md tiM tempoTuy sospension of any role, when the Church shall see fit unanimouiljf to order 
fneh snspeniloii. 

> 8o ftLT M any mannal has been referred to in this connection, it is Cushing's weli-known 
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erator, in the usual manner. On his election, the moderator will 
take the chair, and inquire ii the standing Clerk be present ; if not, 
a Clerk pro tempore should next be chosen, to insure proper record 
of all business done. The moderator will then entertain an'' put 
all motions, decide all questions of order, announce all votes, and, in 
a word, preside over the meeting. 

(h,) Motions. Every item of business should be introduced in the 
form of a motion ; which is simply a propoa^al to proceed to the doing 
of that business — put into a succinct and suitable form of words. All 
such motions, and all remarks upon them, should be addressed to the 
moderator. If a member wishes the Church to do any particular 
thing, he should, therefore, move that the Church do that thing. Any 
member has a right to make any motion, not against the rules, but, 
to protect the Church from having its time wasted upon foolish and 
impertinent propositions, it is required that every motion be seconded 
— so as to be endorsed by two responsible parties — before it can 
claim discussion .and decision. Afler having made his motion, and it 
has been seconded, the mover will naturally proceed to set forth such 
reasons as prevail with him to decide tliat it is expedient for the 
Church to follow the course suggested by him. Others may follow, 
in approval or condemnation of his view. All must discuss only the 
specific question that awaits their decision in that motion. If any 
speaker wanders to disconnected subjects, or it members interrupt 
each other, or violate the rules of courteous debate, it is the busmess 
of the moderator to call them to order, for so domg. The proper 
time — unless some specialty (like the assignment of a fixed hour to 
close the debate, or something of that sort) interpose itselt to modify 
the case — to take the vote upon the question under discussion, is 
when all who desire to say any thing, tor or against it, have spoken, 
and thus the debate has closed itself. 

Any member has always the right to demand that any motion be 
reduced to writing, by its mover, for more definite understanding. 
The moderator is obliged to put all motions to vote — however dis- 
tasteful they may be to himself, personally — unless they are clearly 
against the standing rules of the Church, or the oonmion law of de- 
liberative bodies.^ No new motion can be entertained while one ib 



1 Modarftton — efipeclaUy if they are Pastors, in timM of tronbla and ezdteniMit — i 
timw aasume a right to yeto Churoh action, to embarraaa tha movamaati of tha Chofdi, to 
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yet under debate, except it be of the nature of an amendment to it, 
or what is called a privileged motion ; and no speaking is m order in 
a business meeting that is not upon some motion previously made, re- 
maining undecided, except that a member who is about to make a 
motion, may pre&ce it with an explanation. 

(c.) Amendments. Any proposition to modify the motion which is 
under discussion, by striking out words from it, or by adding words 
to it, or boih, in order to bring it more nearly into harmony with the 
views of the membership, is always in order, except when some privi- 
leged question is interposed, or when its insertion would too much 
complicate the question. The former bar will soon be considered. 
The latter is easily explained. An amendment to a simple motion is 
in order. So is an amendment to that amendment. But there the direct 
right to amend ceases, since an amendment to an amendment to an 
amendment, would so pile questions upon each other, as to lead to 
confusion. The line must be drawn somewhere, and, by common 
consent of legislative bodies, it has been drawn here. If it is desired 
to amend the amendment of an amendment, it must be done indirectly, 
by voting down the proposed amendment to the amendment, and then 
moving the new proposition in its place, as a new amendment to the 



tcAim to pat motionf which are distuteftil to themselTes, or exen to adjourn the meeting at 
ttaalr pleasure, or declare it adjonmt^ at the call of some fiiend for fluch a4Joumment, without 
putting the TOte to the test of the ' contrary minds ' All this is an absurd and wholly inexcu- 
■able Tiolation of the proprieties of the case. The moderator — and if he b moderator in rirtue 
of being Pastor, it makes no difference — derires all his power firom the body over which he 
pnddes. and he has no more right than any other indiTidual, to interfere with the due course 
of tmsiiiess. His duty cannot be better condensed than it has been by the standard writer on 
pariSamentary usage (Cushing's Manual^ See 27), Tix : "to represent and stand for the As- 
Mmbly — declaring its will, muf, in ail things, obeying j impHcitly, its commands,^'' 

Bat, it may be asked, what ought a moderator to do, in case he should see the coarse of 
Cbaivh action going — in his judgment— wholly wrong, eren to that extent that it is likely to 
commit kxm to what will be against his conscience ? The answer is easy. Let him explain, aa 
elaarlj a« he can, to the body, the wrong they are aboat to do ; if that Is not enough, let him 
•otemnlj protest against it, and eren — if, in his Judgment, the gravity of the case calls for so 
•ztNOM a coarse — let him retire respectftdly from the chair, learing it to be filled by the 
eboloe of another moderator by the Church. This will clear his skirts of complicity with the 
venilt, irtiile, at the same time, it prescrres the rights of the Church, and the good order of the 
vhcde transactioa ; wliile it cannot help being much more effectual in its tendency to restrain 
the body fhnn rushing to any wrong result, than any arbitrary and unwarrantable interference, 
of the nature of an attonpted Teto, or an enforced adjournment ; which must almost certainly 
met to confirm the minority in their ill Judgment. There is absolutely no Jastification in 
C ongr eg ational usage, or. in common sense, for that ministerial fully which seeks to ' lord it 
orer God^s heritage,' by assuming to Teto Church TOtes, or to adjourn Church meetings, or 
arbitrarily to dictate, in uj nuouier, to a Ghnroh, the oonne it should pursue. 

12 
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amendment. In this case, he who desires to move such new amend- 
ment in place of the one before the meeting, maj give notice that if 
the amendment to the amendment on which the question now rests 
ahall be voted down, he will move this new proposition in its place, 
— thus enabling members to vote understandingly. 

Any amendment must be ' seconded,* like an original motion, before 
it can claim the consideration of the assembly. It is usyal, however, 
where the mover and seconder of the original motion, or of an amend- 
ment which an amendment is proposed to modify, * accepts ' the new 
amendment, for it to be quietly incorporated — without vote — into 
the question as it stands, awaiting decision. 

It is not necessary that an amendment should be cordial in its tone 
toward the proposition which it proposes to amend. It has long been 
considered allowable, by parliamentary usage, to propose to amend a 
motion in a manner that would so entirely alter its nature, as to com- 
pel its friends to vote against it, should it be so amended; or to amend 
it by striking out all after the words "Resolved that," or "Voted 
that,'* and inserting a proposition of a wholly different tenor.* 

An amendment — or an original motion — that has been regularly 
made, seconded, and proposed from the chair, is thereby put into the 
possession of the assembly, and cannot be withdrawn by the n-over, 
except by general consent, or by a vote giving him leave so to do. 

The motions for the " {)revious question," and " to lie on the table,** 
cannot be amended, because their nature does not admit of any change. 

(d,) Privileged motions There are certain motions which, on ac- 
count of their superior importance, are entitled to supplant any other 
motion that may be under consideration, so as to be first acted on, and 
decided, by the body ; and which may, therefore, be made at cmy time* 
Privileged motions in a Church meeting, would be the following: — 



1 In the House of Commoiu, April 10, 1744, a reflolutlon wu mored, declaring " that the to- 
eaing and paying to the Duke of Aremberg the sum of £40,000 to put the Auatiian troops in 
motion, in the year 1742, was a dangerous misapplication of public monej, and destructiTe of 
the rights of Parliament." The ol^ject of the motion, of course, was to censure the British 
minidtry. Their friends being in a majority in the House, preferred — instead of Totii^ the 
proposition down — to turn it into a direct resolution of approTal of the oontse referred to ; and 
they accordingly moved to amend, by leaving out the words " a dangeroofl misappUeatioD,** 
etc., to the end, and inserting, instead, the words '^ necesnry ft>r putting the said troops in 
motion, and of great consequence to the common cause " This amendment was adopted, and 
the motion as amended was passed — in a form the precise opposite, in Benae, of its mom's 
design —See Cutkimg^ p. 76. 
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(aa.) Hie previous question. The object of this motion is to bring 
debate upon the motion under consideration to an end — if com- 
menced — or to suppress it altogether. It cannot itself be debated. 
Its form is, " shall the main question be now put ? " K decided in the 
negative, debate may be resumed. If decided aflfirmatively, the ques- 
tion before the body must be put to an immediate vote. 

(bb.) The- motion to withdraw the question under discussion, by its 
mover. When the mover of a question wishes to withdraw it, for any 
reason, and has asked — but failed to obtain — the general consent to 
do so, he may move for leave to withdraw it, and his motion will take 
precedence of the question itself. It may itself, however, be debated. 

(cc.) The motion to lay on the table. The object of this, is to lay 
aside the subject to which it is applied, for the present ; leaving it 
where it may be brought up for consideration at any convenient time. 
It is itself debatable. 

{dd,) The motion to commit the question to a committee. The 
object of this is to obtain more light upon the question ; to amend its 
form, if defective ; to incorporate additional provisions, if needful ; 
and in general, to put into a form more satisfactory than its present. 
It may be committed with, or without, instructions to the committee, 
as to the precise manner in which their function shall be discharged. 
This motion may be debated. 

(««.) The motion to postpone to a fixed time. The object of this 
motion is to gain time for all the delay that may be desired for more 
light upon the question, or for any other reason, yet to fix the date 
when the subject shall recur. This motion may be debated. 

{ff.) The motion to postpone indefinitely. The object of tills mo- 
tion is to suppress the question to which it is applied, without com- 
mitting the body to it by direct vote. If negatiyed, the matter stands 
where it stood before it was proposed. K carried, the effect is to quash 
entirely the motion so postponed. Tliis motion may be itself debated. 

(gQ') The motion to adjourn. This motion is always in order, 
except when a member is speaking — when no motion can be made 
without his consent, and no interruption is to be tolerated, except a 
valid call to order (if the speaker is out of order in his remarks), the 
adjustment of which gives him the floor again. The motion to adjourn, 
in its simple form, takes precedence of all others. K no motion is be- 
fore the body when the motion to adjourn is made, it is susceptible of 
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amendment, like other questions. But if it is itself made with a view 
to supersede some question before the body, it cannot be itself amended. 
It is then undebatable. 

The effect of the adoption of a simple motion to adjourn, in the 
case of a body not holding regular sessions from day to day, would be 
equivalent to a dissolution. Otherwise it would adjourn the body to the 
next regular sitting day. In either case, the previous adoption of a 
resolution that " when the body adjourn, it adjourn to some other fu- 
ture time fixed," would modify the case. But the motion to adjourn 
to some future time fixed, is not a privileged question. 

An adjourned meeting is a continuation of the previous meeting — 
legally the same meeting — so that the same officers hold over. 
When a question has been interrupted, however, whDe under discus- 
sion, and before a vote has been taken upon it, by a motion to adjourn, 
the vote to adjourn takes it from before the meeting, so that it will 
not be under consideration at the adjourned meeting, unless brought 
up afresh. 

(e,) Voting, When a motion has been made and seconded, if no 
alteration is proposed, or it admits of none, or has been amended, and 
the debate upon it appears to have reached its dose, the presiding 
officer inquires whether the body is " ready for the question ? ** Such 
being the fact, he should then clearly restate that question, so that no 
member can possibly fail to understand it, and then say, " as many of 
you as are in favor of the passage of this motion, will please say aye," 
[or hold up the right hand] ; then " as many of you as are of the 
contrary opinion will please to say no," [or hold up the right hand]. 
Then, judging the quality of the vote by eye and ear, he should an- 
nounce it accordingly, " the ayes have it," or " the noes have it," — 
or by some equivalent phraseology — as the case may be. If members 
are equally divided, the presiding officer has the right to give his 
casting vote, but is not obliged to do so. K he does not vote, the 
motion does not prevail. 

When the vote is declared, any member who thinks the moderator 
to be in error, has the right immediately to demand that the vote be 
taken again, by saying '' I doubt the vote." It must then be put 
again, and the votes carefully counted. Where excitement exists, 
and the vote is close, it is sometimes well for the moderator to appoint 
a teller from each party, to count and report the vote. 
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Debate may be renewed — unless * the previous question ' has been 
voted — at any stage before the negative vote is called for — in any 
form of voting where the affirmative is first taken. But if debate 
should be reopened afler the affirmative has been called, in whole or 
in part, the affirmative vote must be taken over again when debate 
has again ceased. In taking the yeas and nays, where both affirma- 
tive and negative are called together, debate is not in order after the 
call has been commenced. 

In voting, the motion last made is always the one for decision, so 
that when an amendment has been offi^red to an amendment, the order 
of voting on them will be the reverse of the order in which they were 
presented. If several sums are proposed, the question is put with 
regard to the largest, first ; if several times, the longest. 

(/.) Reconsider alio lu Although it is a fundamental article of 
parliamentary law, that a question once settled by a body, remains 
settled, and cannot be again brought into judgment before the same 
body ; yet, as a means of relief from embarrassment, or to enjible ad- 
vantage to be taken of some new light upon the matter, it has now 
become a well settled principle that a vote once passed may be recon- 
sidered. Where no special rule regulates the matter, a motion to 
reconsider a vote once passed, may be made, and seconded, and con- 
sidered, and acted upon, in the same way as any other motion. It is 
usual in legislative bodies, however, to limit the conditions of this 
motion so far, at least, as to require that it shall be made by some 
one who voted with the majority, on the question ; sometimes, also, it 
is made essential that as many members shall be present, as were 
present when the vote was passed. 

The effect of the passage of a motion to reconsider a vote, is not to 
reverse that vote, but simply to annid its adoption, so that the motion 
comes back under discussion again, and is the motion before the body 
requiring disposal first of all — the whole matter standing where it 
did before any vote at all was taken on it 

{g ) Questions of Order, It is the duty of the moderator to en- 
force the rules of the body, or, if it have no special rules of order, to 
enforce those which commonly govern similar bodies. If any mem- 
ber interrupts another while speaking ; or proposes a motion that is 
out of order; or insists on debating an undebatable question; or 
wanders from the matter in hand into irrelevances, or impertinences, or 
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personalities, it U the duti/ of the moderator, and the right of any mem- 
bjer, immediately to call him to order. Should any question of fact as to 
whether any given conduct is out of order, arise, it is the duty of the 
moderator to decide the question, and to enforce his decision. If any 
member, however, thinks his decision incorrect, he may object to it, 
and appeal the matter to the assembly. The moderator would then 
state this as tlie question : '' shall the decision of the chair be sus- 
tained?" This question may then be debated and decided by the 
assembly, in the same manner as any other, only that the moderator 
here has the unusual right to share in the debate ; the decision of the 
body being final. 

(h,) Committees, It is very often a matter of convenience to place 
business in the hands of a select number of uidividuals to be, by them, 
conducted through its preliminary stages. Much time may thus be 
saved, and information may often be obtained, and action initiated, 
with more ease and freedom than would be possible, if the work were 
undertaken by the whole body. 

(aa.) Special Committees, The first thing to be done after the vote 
to refer any matter to a special committee, is to fix upon the number ; 
which is usually three, five, seven, or some odd number — to ensure 
a majority in case of difference of opinion among its members. The 
number being fixed, there are four modes of selecting the individuals 
who shall compose it: (1.) by ballot; (2.) by nomination from a 
nominating committee appointed for that purpose by the chair; 
(3.) by direct nomination from the chair ; (4.) by nomination from 
the membership at large — all such nominations requiring a con- 
firmatory vote from the body. The first named member usually acts 
as chairman of the committee ; though every committee has, if it 
please to exercise it, the right to select its own chairman. 

(bL) Standing Committees. These are yearly appointed to meet 
certain constantly occurring necessities — usually by ballot 

(cc) Committee of the whole. It is sometimes a convenience for 
the whole body to release itself, for the time being, from those strict 
rules which govern its ordinary debates, so as to discuss some topic 
before it, in the freest and fullest informal manner. It then — on mo- 
tion made, seconded, and carried — resolves itself into a committee of 
the whole ; when the Moderator nominates some member as Chair- 
man and retires, himself, to the floor. The main points in which 
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procedure in committee of the whole diflfere from the ordinary routine 
of the assembly are, (1.) the previous question cannot be moved; 
(2.) the committee cannot adjourn, as a committee, to another time 
and place, but must report its unfinished procedure to the body, and 
ask leave to sit again ; (3.) every member has the right to speak as 
often as he can obtain the floor; (4.) the committee of the whole 
cannot refer any thing to a sub-committee ; (5.) the presiding officer 
can take part in the debate and procedure, like any other member. 
When the committee of the whole have gone through with their 
work, they vote to rise, the moderator of the body resumes his seat, 
and the chairman of the late committee of the whole makes report of 
its doings. 

(*.) Reports, When any committee presents a report, the vote to 
accept it, takes it out of the hands of the committee, and places it 
upon the table of the body — where it can be called up, at any time, 
for further action — and discharges the committee. When the report is 
taken from the table and considered, it may be rejected, re-committed, 
(to the same, or to a new committee — with, or without instructions) 
or adopted. Its adoption makes whatever propositions it may con- 
tain, the judgment and act of the body ; and it would oflen be better 
(because more perspicuous) to bring the matter directly to a vote 
upon those propositions ; rather than to reach the same result indirect* 
ly, upon the question of ' adoption.' 

(J,) Closing a meeting. Business being completed, the moderator 
may call for a motion of adjournment, or of dissolution — which is 
better, where the same meeting is not to be continued. " Adjournment 
tine die" is, strictly, a contradiction in terms. If a vote has previously 
been passed, that, at a given hour, the body shall be adjourned to 
some future time fixed ; the moderator, on the arrival of that hour, 
would pronounce the meeting adjourned, in accordance with the terms 
of the vote. 

(3.) Admitting members. It is usual for a Church to fix some 
regular seasons for attention to requests for admission by persons de- 
airing to become members. Some churches which arc small in num- 
bers, and situated in a sparse population where additions arc infrequent, 
leave the matter in the hands of the pastor to request them to re- 
main afler any Preparatory Lecture when a candidate may desire 
examination. The proper course then, is, for the candidate to make 
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known his desire to the Pastor, who — if, on inquiry, he is satisfied 
of the probable fitness of the applicant — will request the Church 
(sometimes merely the male members, but usually all) to remain after 
the next Lecture, or appoint a special meeting for the purpose ; when 
the application is made, imd the examination is conducted by the 
Pastor in presence of all, any member having the right to interpose 
an inquiry at any point. The candidate retiring, the question is then 
put, whether he shall be ^' i)ropounded for admission ? '* K this is 
carried, the candidate's name is announced to the congregation, two 
weeks, or more, before the date of intended admission, 60 that if 
any person has complaint to make, afiecting his Christian character, 
there may be seasonable opportunity to lay it before the Church. 
No such objection being made, the final question of his admission 
comes before the Church, usually at the close of the next Preparatory 
Lecture, when a majority vote will admit him — which vote is, how- 
ever, usually unanimous, because if any member has any good ground 
of objection, it has been mentioned, and had its due weight before- 
hand. 

Larger churches, and chnrches where requests for admission are 
more frequent, and in communities where a more thorough examina- 
tion is sometimes expedient than can well be managed before the 
whole Church, usually find it most expedient to depute these pre- 
liminaries to an " Examining Committee." notice of whose regular 
meetings is publicly given. Candidates then present themselves be- 
fore that Committee, who examine them — sometimes appointing a 
sub-committee to make special and rigid inquiry in doubtful cases — 
and who report to the Church the names of such candidates as they 
are prepared to recommend for admission. These candidates are 
then propounded — usually without a vote to that effect by the Church 
(the vote in committee being equivalent, in effect, to the vote to pro- 
pound where the whole Church examine) ; and at the close of the 
Preparatory Lecture, or at some other regular time, the question of 
the admission of the propounded candidates is put to the vote of the 
whole Church. 

Candidates bringing letters from other churches are often examined 
— though hardly so rigidly as others — for admission ; nor is such 
examination considered any token of disrespect, or hint of unsound- 
ness in the faith, toward the sister Church whose letters of dismiasioa 
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and recommendation tbej bear. It is sometimes made specially im- 
portant, by the length of time that has elapsed since the dismissing 
Church has had direct cognizance of the Christian walk of the party 
to the letter — by reason of his long absence from its direct watcii 
and care. 

The public admission of members who have been received by vote, 
usually takes place just before the Communion service, when the new 
members range themselves before the pul[)it, and give their public 
assent to the Articles of Faith and Covenant, as they are read by 
the Pastor. Baptism is usually administered to those who have not 
received it, after the reading of the Articles, and before assent is 
given to the Covenant. The signature of every new member to the 
Articles and Covenant in the book kept for that purpose, should fol- 
low, at the first convenient moment. Some Pastors make a brief 
address, and give the right hand of fellowship to new members, as a 
part of the public service of their admission. 

(4.) Dismissing members. When members remove their residence 
to the nearer neighborhood of a sister Church, or when, for any good 
reason, it seems to them expedient to transfer their regular attendance 
to the ministrations and worship of a sister Church, they ought to 
ask, and the Church ought to grant them, letters of dismission and 
recommendation.^ It is well that this request should be in writ- 



1 It is erldently — as a rale — better for a Christian to be Id direct fellowghip with the Church 
with which he statedlj worshipti, and so under itH immediate watch and cure. lie will not 
ooly Le more careful in his walk and conversation, but he will feel more at huuie, and so both 
do, and eigojr more. It is always a bad sign when such a professor hangs off from the removal 
of his Church relaUon, and makes excui«es — that * he has n't mode up his mind how long he 
•hall stay ; ' * he may return to his old home.' etc. His heart is cither very cold, or he is aft«id 
to risk that attention to his actual character which his request for a letter would draw after it, 
al both his old and new home, or ho griuvously over-estimates the trouble of the transfer. 
When, then, an absent member has so far overcome the temptation to * keep dark,' as a Chris- 
tian in liis new home, as to write for a letter of dismission ; his Church ought, b> uU means, to 
enooarage the removal of his relaUon. Grant that they fear that his Christian chanictcr has been 
in eelipae, and has fidled to honor the Saviour ; his very request is an encouraging Mgn of a 
nawakened conscience; and — at all events — his recovery to a consistent and earnest walk 
with God, will be more likely under the proposed new relation, than in the mere formal con- 
tinoanee of the old. Unleas, then — as we have said above — some charge is on the table affect- 
ing liii Christian character, and involving a process of discipline — it Is usually best that his 
reqoeet should be complied with. In fact such a member has a Tight to claim to be either dis- 
ciplined, or dismissed, as — technically — in ** good and regular standing ; " which means sim- 
ply that he is a member against whom no charge of unchristian conduct is maile. 

That is a very weak-minded error into wliich some churches — in both city and country — 
hxf been led, of dia&Toring the desize of absent members to be dismissed, because such dis- 
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ing} On its reception, the Pastor will read it to the Church, at the 
first meeting when business b in order, when — if no charge is before 
the Church, affecting the Christian character of the applicant, and no 
reason is known why the request is not a proper one — some brother 
usually moves (and another seconds it) that the request be granted. 
If this motion pass, it becomes the duty of the Clerk of the Church 
immediately to fill out a letter of dismission and recommendation in 
some ordinary form, and forward it to the party to whom it has been 
granted.^ 



minion irould reduce the numbers of the Church, and so detract from its apparent eonuquenet 
in the annual statistical return*/ If the annual report of more Church members, by a large 
frmetion, than the average number of its Sabbath congregation, does not involve a Cborch — or 
its Pastor — in some sort of false pretence ; there must be a vei7 curious and abnormal state 
of things in that community ! 

1 This would be a suitable form for such a request : 

To the Conyregational Church in . 

Dear Brethren . 

Having, in the Providence of Ood, been led to remove my residence to this place, and 
having been led to think it my duty to remove my Church relation to the Con- 
gregational Church here; this is to request you to grant me a letter of dismission from 
your body, and of recommendation to its fellowship. 

Wishing you grace , mercy, and peace, 

I subscribe myself 
Affectionately, your Brother in Christ, 
[ Date and place of date. ] A B . 

9 The following is a good form for a letter of dismission and recommendation : 

The Congregational Church in to the Congregational Church in , 

sendeth greeting: 
Dear Brethrtn : 

The bearer, Bro. A B , is a member unth us in good and regular stand- 
ing, lie has desired a letter of dismission from us, and of recommendation to your 
Christian fUowship, and we have granted his request ; so that, when received by yon, 
his membership with us unll cease. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace. 

We are yours in the Lord, 

By the hand of 
[Date and place of date.] C D , Church Clerk. 

N. B. Please to inform us, by a return of the accompanying certificate — or in some 
other way, of our brother's reception by you. 



This is to certify that A B was received a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church in , on the of , by letter from the Congregational Chmh 



m 



Attest. 
[Date and place of date. ] B F Church Clerk, 
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Sometimes, churches — by standing rule — commit all such requests 
to a committee, whose duty it is to inquire into the circumstances of 
the case, and report whether any reason exists why the request should 
not be complied with. Other churches require that such an applica- 
tion lie upon the table one or two weeks, before action ; to give time 
for inquiry, and to guard against precipitancy. 

If a member should request dismission to some Unevangelical 
Body, it would become the duty of the Church to attempt to dissuade 
him from such a course, and, if he persists, to make him a subject of 
discipline, in some form. No Church can give letters to a body with 
which it is not in full and fraternal fellowship. Neither can a Church 
dismiss to no Church ; that is, terminate a member's relation without 
censure, and without transfer ^ 

If a member of the Church proposes to be absent on a long journey, 
or permanently to remove his residence, but is uncertain whither, or 
doubtful as to what Church in the place of his new abode he may, on 
further acquaintance, think it best to join ; he should take with him a 
certificate of his good standing in the Church, which will introduce him 
to Christian communion wherever he may go, and postpone asking for 
a letter of dismission and recommendation until he ascertains to what 
particular Church his duty calls him.^ It is neither good Congregation- 



fWhen thi« form Is printed, the forpgoing certificate may be printed on the second leaf of the 
gheet, so a« to be readilj torn off, filled and returned. If a postage stamp were enclosed with 
thii certificate, it might fiuilitate its return, and — since the good of the certificate in malnlj 
Ibr the dinmlMing Church, that it may Icecp ita record exact — that slight expenditure really 
belongs to it.] 

1 Sometimea pernona who hare become conrinced that they were deceived in regard to their 
own condition when they Joined the Church, and that they really are not Christianfl, ask to be 
diimiBsed, or dropped, or to have their relation terminated, in some way, without diticipline. 
Compliance with such a request is simply impossible. Union to the Church i« on act of triple 
eorenant, namely : between the individual, the Church, and the Great Head of the Church ; 
sad no request of the first party, or consent of the second, can discharge that first party from 
Ui obligation to the third party. lie hajt fM)1emnly promined to be the Lord's, and covenanted 
with the Lord that he will be His, and no vote of the Church can make void that obligation. 

la it asked, wliat shall the man do who finds himself in the Church, without being, in hia 
own conviction, a child of Qod ? We answer, he has promised to be a child of God — let him 
keep his promise. If he is not now worthy to be a Church member, he has sworn to be worthy 
— let him keep his oath ; for no power on earth can discharge him from it, and he must either 
keep it, or go up to the Judgment seat, and answer, in addition to all his other sins, for that 
great guilt of vowing*unto the Lord, and failing to redeem his vow. Cambridge Platform says, 
■xpUeitly, " the Choreh cannot make a member no member, but by excommunication." 
ICbap. ziU. Sec. 7.) 

9 A letter of this deecriptlon may be given by the Paator, or th^ Clerk, without special vote 
of the Church. The following would be a suitable form : 
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alism, nor good common sense, for a Church to grant one of its mem- 
bers a "general letter "of dismission " to any Church to which the Prov- 
idence of God may lead him." Such a Church is very apt to prove 
no Church, and such a letter to lead to confusion, and the losing sight 
of members through unprofitable and ungodly years ; and the Church 
member who cannot afford a new postage stamp to ask for a special 
letter, when he has found out to what particular Church it should be 
directed, deserves no letter at all. 

It is, for many reasons, often a wise course to superscribe and send 
the letter of dismission to the Pastor of the Church to which it is di- 
rected, rather than to the individual asking for it. It notifies the 
Pastor, at once, that there is such a member of his flock proposing 
union to his Church, and smoothes the way to a pleasant introduction 
of acquaintance between the two — where none has been formed ; 
while it facilitates the speedy use of the letter, in the union of tho 
member dismissed by it to tlie Church of his new home. 

All dismissed members remain members still of the dismissing 
Church, until that relation is terminated by their actual reception into 
that to which they have been dismissed ; though some chun'hes, by 
special rule, withdraw from such dismissed members the right of vo- 
ting (unless they return their letter.) When the tenure of a letter of 
dismission is limited to one year, or six months, as it often is, by 
standing rule, and the letter lies unused during that time, it becomes 
null ; and the member falls back into full membership in the Church 
which gave it, and must get a new letter ; while he becomes the sub- 
ject of inquiry and of discipline, if he has improperly failed to use his 
letter during its validity. 

(5.) Disciplining members. Since ** it must needs be that offences 
come," it is necessary that some regular method of procedure in re- 



To an t^ho love our Lard Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
Dear Brethren: 
Let this certify that the bearer, A B , is a member, in good and reg- 
ular standing, of the Congregational Church in / and, as such, is ({ffectt'onatfly 

commended to the Christian fellowship of any Church of Chrigi tcith which he may 
desire to commune, and to the kind offices of all the people of God. 

Witness my hand, 

i Pastor [or dfrk] oftlu 
\ Onngregattonai Ckurtk 



[ Date, and place of date. ] i «» 
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gard to them should be followed bj the Church ; and our Saviour, in 
the 18th of Matthew, laid down the general principles on which 
Church discipline should be founded.^ The more faithfully any 
Church can succeed in carrying them out, the more healthful and 
useful will be the results of its action. Four classes will include all 
those offences with which churches are called to deal, namely : pri- 
vate offences where but one individual is concerned ; private offences 
between two or more ; matters of public and notorious scandal ; and 
departures from the covenant, on the part of those whose lives are 
otherwise blameless. 

(a.) Private offences where only one individual is concerned. Such 
an offence would be an instance of drunkenness, or profaneness, or 
&lsehood, or of any unchristian conduct, on the part of an individual 
Church member, where it is known only to another, or at most to a 
very few — the body of the Church, and the community, being igno- 
rant of it In such a case it becomes, by the mutual covenant be- 
tween them, the duty of the brother who knows it, and is grieved by 
it (not because it is an offence against him, but because it is an offence 
against God, which has been forced upon his cognizance,)^ to go to 
his erring brother alone, and confidentially, and seek to bring him to 
repentance. Should he be successful — tlie offender acknowledging 
and bewailing his guilt, and promising repentance toward God, and 
reformation of life — that would end the matter. Should the result 
be otherwise, the brother should take — confidentially as before — 
two or three judicious brethren with him, and all of them together 
should labor to bring the offender to penitence and reformation. If 
now successful, this will end the matter. If the offender continue 
obdurate, and furnish new proof of the unchristian |)osture of his 
heart, nothing remains but to ' tell it unto the Church.* Yet this 
may wisely be done in a cautious and unliasty way, giving the of- 
fender time to think the matter over in all its aspect-<, it' perchance ho 



1 8m pp. 41, 42. 

i Ltt it be odd here, onee ft>r all, lo answer to all inqnirtea aa to whoae duty It in to coui- 
menoe Ghriatian labor with an dEender ; It ia often aaaomed that Chriiit'a '' if thy bn>tti«r traa- 
piM againat cnee," etc., refer* ezclnalTelj to a penonal qoarrel between the two, m that it la 
Bobodj'a bnaineaa to try to reclaim an oflender but the brother with whom ho ha4l the quam*! 
— mj likelj the last mui to try it, or to succeed in it. But the mutual covenant IxttwiMin all 
the member»hip, makea the quarrel of one brother with another a trrtpau against /4« pea€» 
oftJi, to that any brother baring cognlttnee of the (kct maif go, mad aught to go, and labor lo 
hsTB tlM wrong righted, and tho mumUI itmorod. 
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may come to a better mind — since the first object of all Church dis- 
cipline must always be the reformation of the guilty. To favor this 
wise delay, many churches make it a standing rule,* that all com- 
plaints, in cases of discipline, be made first to the Examining Com- 
mittee ; * that they may review the facts, with the steps already taken, 
and privately endeavor to bring the oflTender to that state of mind 
and heart, which his covenant vows demand. Failing ui this, the 
Committee would bring the matter to the attention of the Church, by 
entering a formal complaint, charging definitely upon the offender the 
offence committed, and stating the evidence by which the charge can 
be substantiated.* K the Church vote to entertain this complaint, 



1 Bee page 175, (note), Art 21. (8.) 

s Where ttiere la no Examining Committee, and no Commiftae of uaj kind eharged with the 
care of caaea of diadpline in their earlj atagea, the complainant would moat natoialiy cany hia 
complaint to the Paator and Deacona, who might bring it before the Church themaelTea, or ae- 
cure aome brother to do ao, and haTe it referred to a apecial cfxnmittee for InTcatigatkm — co 
whoae report the Church would drop the matter, or proceed to ultimate it by a regular charge, 
and triaL The adrantage of harlng aome Standing Committee before whom anch caaea may be 
quietly brought, ia that, in a minority of caaea— we might aay in all caaea, where miaapprehen- 
aion, and not a chronically unchriatian atate of the aoul ia th^ cauae of the diflfeul^ — the 
whole trouble may be aetUed without any public cogniaanoe of the Church , with ita ineritable 
attendant acandal, to the cauae. The raiaing of a special committee to inreetigate a ea«e that 
might be K) settled by a atanding committee. La, of itaelf, an erU. 

8 Such a complaint might take aome auch form aa thia : 



To the Congregational Church in . 

Dear Brethren: 
It becomes our painful duty to bring to your notice the oj^ence of a brother, and to 
ttsJc you to deal with it according to the law of Christ, flanng become satisfied, of his 
guilt f and having failed — in the use oj the first steps of Qospd discipline — to bring 
him to a better mind, we are compelled, in great sorrow of heart, and with the earned 
prayer that the Great Head of the Church may bless this labor to the restoration oj our 
erring brother, to make the following complaint against him. 

We charge Brother A B with being guiUy of the sin of ; and 

particularly on the day of Vw/, f »wrf at other times] ; and of denying the 

same, [or remaining obdurate in regard to the same] : in violation of his duty as a 
Christian, and of his covenant vows. 

Brothers C P and E F , are witnesses of (he sytject-mat- 

ier of this complaint. 

We respectfully ask you to entertain this charge, and to proceed to try the Kima, ac^ 
cording to the rules of this Church, and the law of Christ, 

Your brethren, 

. I Ejounininf 

Oommitut 

^ of the Con- 

grtgationed 
OhMTcA m 

{DaU,) i 
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they will then appoint a time for a hearing of the case, and summon 
the offender to be present and take his trial upon the charge preferred 
against him — furnishing him seasonably \<rith a copy of the charge, 
and with the names of the witnesses on whom reliance will be had 
for proof.^ If, at this hearing, he should acknowledge his guilt, the 
matter could be settled by his making a public confession of his sin ; 
(his private confession to the party who labored with him, would not 
now suffice, because the offence has been made public, and the cop- 
fession must be as public as the scandal), and asking forgiveness of 
God, and of the Church. If he should deny his offence, or seem in- 
sensible to it, and remain obdurate, while the Church become sati.sfied 
of his guilt, they must vote to admonish him, to suspend him for some 
definite period from Church privileges, or to excommunicate him al- 
together, according to the aggravation of his offence, the state of 
mind in which he is, and their conviction of the requisitions of the 
general good. It is usual, however — for better security against hasty 
and unjust action — to demand the concurrence of two-thirds, or 
three-fourths, of all the male members present, for the passage of any 
such vote of censure. 

Such admonition would have no effect upon his Church privileges. 
Suspension would deprive him of them all during the period of its 
continuance. Should that be for some definite period of time — as 
six months, or one year — and no action then be taken, his sentence 
of suspension having terminated itself, his full Church privileges 
would revert to him. Should his suspension, however, have been 
made operative "until he shall show penitence, and ask to be restored," 
it would continue indefinitely until terminated by vote — consequent 
upon his confession and desire for restoration ; or upon renewed evi- 
dence of his hardness of heart, leading the Church to feel that he 
ought to be excommunicated. Excommunication would cut him off 
ignominiously from all relation of privilege to the Church, while it 
would leave upon him all relations of duty, inasmuch as he has for- 



1 It is UBual to hold the confeiwion of tho partj accuAed, the concurrence of two or more 
eompetent witnaues (Matt, xriii : 16), or circumstantial eTidence to the same amount, to bo «uf- 
fldent for conriction. One witness — without added circumstantial evidence enough to amount 
to the testimony of a second witness — would not Justify discipline. Witnesses, however, need 
sot be themselves Church members, to be competent Any whom a court of justice would re- 
ecive, tlie Church may — reserving the right to take all testimony at its own estimate of value. 
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felted all privilege by his own misconduct, while he cannot forfeit the 
claims of duty which rest upon him in virtue of his covenant with 
God — a covenant from which God never will release liim. Hence, 
he remains an excommunicated Church member^ not a non-Church 
member ; as the criminal imprisoned for life ceases not to be a mem- 
ber of human society, but is an imprisoned member. And, as such a 
prisoner resumes his status in society when he is " pardoned out ; " 
80, should an excommunicated Church member repent, and ask to be 
forgiven, the lifting of the sentence of excommunication from him, on 
his humble confession, would at once restore him to ' good and regu- 
lar standing ' in the Church without his needing to be admitted * by 
profession,* de novo} 

Public notice ought to be given to the congregation usually wor- 
shipping with a Church, of any vote of extreme censure ; because the 
scandal which rendered it necessary, has become public, and the cause 
of Christ is entitled to the public benefit of its acts of self-purification. 

(J.) Private offences between two or more. These are, perhaps, 
the commonest form of Church offence ; as when two members " have 
a difficulty," or when one member " has a difficulty " with a non- 
Church member — when the matter has not been noised abroad so as 
to become a public scandal. In the former case, one or the other of 
the two who are aggrieved, would naturally commence to labor with 
the other, and, faihng to secure 8atis£[iction — upon the attempt to do 



1 It used to be held th&t excommunication wm a delivery to Satan , and that the meaning of " let 
^<m bo unto thee as an heathen man, and a publican/* required civil and social non-intercooise. 
(See Cummiugs' Congregaticnal Dictionary ^ pp. 171-181) It was held, of course, that the act 
put one out of the Church in such a manner as to " make a member no member." But Samael 
Mather sets the matter right (in his Apology^ p 108), where he says, the churches pretend to 
no more power and jurisdiction over their members ** than a society of discreet and giaTe Phil- 
osophers over such as are admitted into their society, whom they see meet to admit when they 
are duly qualified ; and they think themselves obliged to censure, and exclude tnm their so- 
ciety, when they have forfeited the privileges of it by their exotic sentiments or indecent car- 
riages rris true, some of our Congregational brethren, who verge toward Presbyterianism, 
pretend to much more in their discipline than that for which I have been pleading ; but all 
such as are thoroughly Congregational will be content with this. I must confess, that this is 
idl the power to which the churches hare any rightful claim ; and, I conceive, all that they 
pretended to exercise in the early times of Christianity." So Uomius says (Hisl. Eedrs. p. 
145,) of the excommunications of the Apostolic Church, ^'neque rero excommnnicatio aUod 
tum erat quam separation non-communio^ renunciatio communionis ; non yero damnatio, exe* 
cratio," etc. Al/ortTs comment, on Matt, xviii : 17, is " let him no longer be aeooimfted as a 
brother, but as one of those without — as the Jews accounted Gentiles and PubUeaiu Tei 
eren then not with hatred ; (See 1 Cor. y : 11, and compare 2 Cor U. 6, 7, and 8 ThoH iU : 14 
15) » Vol.i. p. 177. 
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SO in the presence of witnesses — would bring it to the notice of 
the Examining Committee (or the Pastor and Deacons), who would 
proceed as before. If neither of the two commence to labor with the 
other, it would be the duty of any brother who should become cogni- 
zant of their disagreement, to commence labor with both of them, for 
its removal ; and to pursue it until the end should be reached. There 
Id no greater hindrance within the Church to the progress of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom, than the sullen, or violent, differences of those 
who have covenanted to walk with each other in all brotherly love 
and fellowship, but who fall out by the way, and even stay away from 
the table of the Lord, because they will not partake with their enemy. 
Sach a scandalous state of things should not be suffered to exist, and 
the surest way to end it, is for the first brother who gets knowledge of 
80ch a quarrel, to commence Gospel labor with both parties to it, and 
to pursue that labor until the breach is healed, or the Church purified 
by the excision of the offenders. 

In the latter case referred to, the party to the difiiculty who is not 
a Church member may properly tell his grievance to some one who 
is ; who may undertake the work of reconciliation, and of the disci- 
pline of his brother — if he seems to deserve it 

(c.) Matters of public scandal. It has been said by some Congre- 
gational authorities, that in matters of open and notorious offence on 
the part of a Church member (as where he should have committed 
murder, or eloped with the wife of another, etc.,) there is no need 
of any preliminary and private steps, but the Church ought to purify 
itself by the instant expulsion of the criminal. But this forgets that 
the first aim of Church discipline must always be the reformation of 
the c^ender, and that the ' blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from aU 
sin.' And although the Cambridge Platform (Chap. xiv. Sec. 3) 
warrants such a course, it seems to us that nothing can be lost, while 
much nuxy be gained by adhering rigorously, in aU cases, to the rule 
that the Church will not entertain a complaint against one of its 
members, except in the regular way, and on assurance that the ' pri- 
vate steps ' have been rightly taken.^ The only difference which we 



1 W« ny ** rightlj taken,*' beeaoM we hare known Um most absnrd misapprehension to exist 
Ib regard to those steps. We have known one Chnreh member, who *■ had a difflcoltj ' with a 
bfotber, to liaTO a eonTertation with him which contained not the most distant allusion to their 
» dUBeollj,* nor ttM ftintsst attempt to reconcile it on Gospel principles, and then lo ton hack 

13 
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should allow, then, between procedure in cases of open scandal, and 
those of a private nature, is thlit in them it would be the duty of the 
Examining Committee (or, in their absence, of the Pastor and Dea- 
cons) to commence their labor preparatory to discipline, without wait- 
ing for complaint from any individuaL 

(cL) Violations of ike Articles of Faith and OovenanL This class of 
offences sometimes grievously perplexes a Church. Where a man of 
irreproachable — even of an eminently useful, and beautiful — life, grad- 
ually, under the influence of friends, or it may be of mental idiosyncracy, 
strongly inclining him toward some plausible error, departs from the 
fSsuth once delivered to saints until he holds and advocates doctrines 
destructive of the creed of the Church with which he is in covenant 
relatfon, that Church must necessarily take cognizance of the change. 
It has covenanted to ' watch over him ' and to ' seek his edification.' 
No charge can be made against his moral character ; perhaps, even, 
those who know him best are confident that he is still a true disciple 
of the Saviour. Under these peculiarly trying drcumstanoes, what 
shall be done ? 

In reply, it is clear that not all who are hopefidly Christians, can 
rightly belong to any given Church, but only those who, as Christiana^ 
hold, for substance, the faith as the Church holds it Baptists and 
Methodists, though ever so eminent as Christians, could not walk 
with a Church holding the ordinary Pasdo-baptist, and Predestinarian 
Congregational creed. It is not a necessary conclusion, therefore, 
that the withdrawal by a Church, of its fellowship, fix>m a person 
whose faith has lapsed from the articles of its creed, is necessarily a 
remission of him to hopeless destruction, or even to uncovenanted 
mercy. The Church is responsible before God to walk according to 



fts he was walking away, and tell him * he might pleaae to eonrider that the fint ftep aooardfaif 
to the 18th of Matthew, had been taken with him ! * And we have known the aeeood maa* 
thereafter, to dodge the fint, aa if he ware an awamiin waiting to fire the piatol of the * leeond 
step ' at him, and the first — after long patience— to comer his Tietlm, aod follow his opening 
salutation with the words, * I hereby notify you ttiat I hare taken tine seeond stop, in the 
presence of these witnesses, and shall immediately enter a complaint hefon the Church against 
yon!» 

All such formal and merely technical procedure disgraeeftiUy Tiolates the BaTiour's Intent— 
who had in mind, eridently, a tender fraternal conference in the use of erecy means of persua- 
■k>n from error, in the first place ; and, in the second, the seconding of that by the added en- 
treaty and influence of the * one or two more ^ — who might also aerre a* witaeaet of tlia fob- 
■eqnent reconciliation, or renewal of the oOenee. 
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its ooFenant with Him ; and the indiridual is responsible before God 
fat his own belief, whatever it may be. Each must do its own duty. 

The first step in such a case, should then be careful, and faithful, 
and most fraternal labor with the individual — either by some brother 
qpedally interested in him, and grieved by his position, or by the 
Pastor^- in the hope to persuade him to return whence he has 
strayed. This fiuling, a regular process of discipline must issue, in 
ordinary form (which will most likely be cut short by the frank avowal 
oo the part of the individual, of his changed belief) ultimating in final 
separaticm from the Church. Some would argue from Paul's use of 
the phrase *^ withdraw yourselves from every br^er that walketh dis- 
orderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us," (2 Thess. 
iii : 6) that the proper Church act in this case would be called ^ with- 
drawal of fellowship," rather than excommunication; urging that 
the latter implies forfeiture of Christian standing, the former only for- 
feiture of Church standing. Mr. Punchard ably argues thus, in the 
appmidix of his View of Congregationalism (pp. 829-336), but ac- 
knowledges a lack of Congregational authorities in support of his po- 
sition. The truth would seem to be that there is little, if any, dif- 
ference between the two methods of cutting off* a* member — in 
their practical results, and that if it would make it easier for any 
Chorch to discharge its painful duty by calling the act of excision by 
the milder name, there can be no objection to its doing so. Whether 
it do so, or not, all who are cognizant of the transaction, will always 
understand the difference between expulsion for a fietith against the 
eovenant, and for a life against the GrospeL 

Other cases of violation of covenant sometimes arise — as when 
members remove, and are gone years without taking letters of dis- 
mission; or when they, for some fickle reason, neglect their own 
spiritual home, and wander about from Church to Church, in the 
vicinity, ever on the watch for the last new pulpit light, etc. Such 
eases must be dealt with tenderly, and always in the loving aim of 
reclamation ; yet, where worst comes to worst, they should not be 
^Muned from the extreme sentence of the law of Christ 

Section 4. How to vacate Church offices. 

The general understanding with which the lesser officers of a Con- 
gregational Church are chosen, is that they will serve until the next 
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annual meeting ; or — if that meeting should not take place at the 
usual time — until others are chosen in their places. With regard 
to Deacons and Pastors, the understanding is, usually, that they will 
serve during good behavior, or until such time as the best interests 
of the Church may require their removal ; though, of late years, some 
churches have introduced the custom of choosing Deacons for a term 
of years, taking care that they shall be so chosen that all shall not re- 
tire, or take their chance of reelection, at the same time. Cases 
sometimes occur, however, when the best interests of the Church de- 
mand the removal of an officer, while his official term is unexpired, 
and when he himself is not forward to move in the matter. It is im- 
portant to the welfare of the Church that whatever steps may be 
taken, in such a case, should be taken prudently. 

(a.) How to vacate lesser Church offices. It may oflen be best, 
where it is unquestionably the desire of the majority of the Church 
that such an officer should retire from his official position, to allow 
him to serve out the remainder of his term until the annual meeting, 
rather than to risk ' hard feeling ' in his removal. But there may be 
cases where the longer continuance of a brother in office would clearly 
be so detrimental to the Church, that less harm would result from his 
removal, than fi*om his continuance. In such a case, the Church 
should pass a vote requesting him to resign his office, and, if that 
prove ineffectual, a second vote, removing him from that office — 
which it may then proceed to fill. The claim that a man once chosen 
ha^ a rx^hi to his office during the whole term for which he was ex- 
pected to hold it when elected, and in expectation of which he based 
his acceptance, is good only while the state of things in which he was 
elected remains essentially unchanged. If he has developed traits of 
character which were unsuspected before, and which, if known, would 
have prevented his election ; that changes the whole aspect of the mat- 
ter, and terminates his right Or, if any circumstances have arisen, 
affecting his usefulness, which the Church did not anticipate when 
electing him, and which, if anticipated, would have made his election 
impossible, that terminates his right The general principle which 
must always govern, in such a case, is that the welfare of the Church 
b of more importance than the pride or the desire of office of an individ- 
ual, and that the power which set up — always supposing it has not 
hampered itself by any organic law which would take away its power 
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temporarilj from itself— has the power to set down ; and is solemnly 
bound to administer its affairs in the interest of Christ and his causo, 
and not of anj person, or persons, whatsoever. 

(6.) How to vacate the Deaconshtp. The principles just referred 
to apply with even augmented force in the case of the Deacons of a 
Church, especially when they are chosen for life. It has not been an 
unheard-of thing amon^ us, for Deacons to have officially * outlived 
their usefulness,' and for churches to be greatly troubled with them, 
and still more troubled to know how to be rid of them. This has 
been sometimes specially the case where Deacons have mistaken the 
nature of the trust confided to them by the Church, and supposed 
themselves — instead of being merely its servants, appointed to take 
care of its temporalities, to comfort and help its poor members, and to 
minister at the communion table — to be an oligarchy for its supreme 
control, including the management of the Pastor — whose 'usefulness' 
in their judgment, is measured directly by the degree of his subser- 
viency to their dictation. 

It is impossible to deny that a Deacon has no moral right to con- 
tinuance in his office, when that continuance is not for the best good 
of the Church — because he was chosen for its help, and not for its 
hindrance. And if he has, then, no moral right to continuance in 
office, the Church has no moral right to let him continue in it ; and 
it they have no moral right to let him continue in his office, they are 
morally bound to remove him from it 

When such a case unfortunately exists, where a decided majority 
of the Church are of opinion that the longer continuance of a Dea- 
con in office is not for the good of the Church, the first appropriate 
step would be, for some influential members of the Church to con- 
Yerse with him privately, and inform him of the feeling of the Church, 
and urge him to resign his office. If he should doubt the truth of 
their representation, or refuse, altogether, to do any thing about it, 
it would be wise for one of these brethren to bring the matter before 
the Church, and for the Church to pass a vote requesting him to re- 
sign, and to appoint a committee to endeavor to induce him to com- 
ply with that request This failing to produce the desired result, the 
way is then open for the Church to pass a vote removing him from 
office, and to make arrangements to fill the vacancy thus created. 

Such a vote is not a vote of censure upon such a Deacon's Chris- 
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tian character, but merely a declaration on the part of the Church, 
that however good a Christian he maj be, he b not the most desira- 
ble man for the office of a Deacon with them. We have known a 
Deacon so deposed to endeavor to persist in serving, on the ground 
that he was chosen for life, and that the office could not be taken from 
him except for some disciplinable offence, destructive of his Christian 
character; and claiming that such a vote of deposition was an attempt 
to discipline him in an unconstitutional manner. This absurdly con- 
fuses Christian character, with fitness for important office in the 
Church. Such a Deacon, so deposed, has no more ground of com- 
plaint against the Church for an attack upon his personal pie^ in the 
vote of deposition, than each of the ' ninety and nine just persons ' 
who were not chosen Deacon, when he was chosen, have, that their 
non-choice was an attack upon their personal piety. True, a Deacon 
in such circumstances needs to use great caution, or he will be be- 
trayed into saying and doing things which will furnish just ground of 
complaint against his Christian character. 

So, on the other hand, we have known a Church to suffer for years 
under the malign influence of a Deacon who, though nobody doubted 
that he would go to Heaven when he died, continued, yet, to make 
himself so unlovely in his office, that there would have been a general 
willingness on the part of the Church to have him go, if the Lord 
wanted him; because it labored under the impression that having 
once chosen him, he could not be removed except he committed some 
Misciplinable- offence.' But nothing can be clearer — in point of 
principle — than that a Church not only has the right, but, in ordi- 
nary cases, is bound to exercise the right, by majority vote, to remove 
a Deacon whenever the Church feels that its good clearly requires 
such removal — and to base their action distinctly on that ground 
as its justifying cause* 

(c) How to vacate the Pastorship, It is a little remarkable that 
those very Deacons who — being chosen for life, or good bdiavior^- 
fail to see the right of the Church to remove them except they have 
committed some disciplinable ofience , are yet usually prompt to re- 
cognize the propriety of the removal of a Pastor — chosen on the 
same tenure of office as themselves — when the Church desire him 
to go, even when h,i hath not ' committed things, worthy of stripes!' 
So fiar as the Chuith officer-ship of the Pastorship is concerned, bow- 
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ever, the same principles apply to both cases. And when the decided 
migoritj of a Chorch hare become conscientiouslj persuaded that the 
good of the cause of Christ requires their Pastor's removal, it is both 
their right and their duty to move in the matter. The process of the 
dissolution of the Pastoral office is, however, complicated : first, bj the 
fiust that, as the public officer of the Church, through whom especially 
it comes into contact with other churches — and who was inducted by 
their advice — the fellowship of the churches requires that their ad* 
vice should be taken also upon the question of his removal ; and see* 
ood, by the fact of a contract ^ between the two parties, of which the 
law takes cognizance, and which it holds itself bound to enforce. 

The first appropriate step would be that of private conference 
with the Pastor, in which, in the freest, frankest, fullest, and most 
Christian manner, prominent members of the Church should ac- 
quaint him with the judgment ot the body upon the. matter; stating 
all the reasons which lead them to believe that the common good 
would be promoted by his removal. They ought, at such a time, 
moreover, to remember that they are asking their Pastor to make a 
sacrifice of reputation, and probably of worldly goods, for their advan* 
tage ; and, since it is almost inevitable that a large share of the blame 
of the existing state of things rests upon them, they ought, in a gen* 
eroas spirit, to ofier to share with him — so far as their pecuniary aid 
can go — the inconvenience and loss to which they ask him to submit 
for their sake. A little more magnanimity and Christian generosity 
in this direction would have relieved many a retiring Pastor's heart 
firom great suffi?ring, and would have saved some Churches and Par* 
ishes from expensive difficulties in ^ fighting off*" one who so smarted 
under a sense of injury from them, as pertinaciously to claim the 
fullest protection of the law for the contract between them. 



I ** AeeonUng to «ulj N«w England Congregation&linn, the pactorate !• rimply an offlce In a 
partSenlar Choreh, of DItUm origin, but to which the Church elects the incumbent as It would 
iBj other olBeer. Ordination was merely Inauguration into the offlce pertaining to that 
Clrareh, not to a gnule of clergy. RemoTal from offlce was under the control of the Church, 
and when eflbete<Vby TOte of the Church, was called *^ deposition/* — a term which is now ap- 
pUod to degradatioin from the ministry ituclf. Yet when so performed, It was held that it ou§ki 
■ot to be done without the adrioe and approbation of neighboring churches represented In 
Coonell. There Tory soon arose the Idea that the relation was really a contract, and that so long 
■abothpartlssperfbrmed their share of the contract, neither party had a right to break it; and 
when aa actual eootract fbr support entered, this theory was confirmed. That the relation Is a 
contract, and determinable ft»r proper causes, and in • proper manner, all agree."— Rer. A. H. 
Qidat. ^^CouMCtloacrPaftor and People." Cong. QMortertf. April, 186S. p. 170. 
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In nine cases out of ten — we might say in every case in which the 
Pastor is a man of both sense and pietj — if the state of mind of the 
majority of the Church is a kind and legitimate one, and one which 
they ought to have ; such a conference will be followed by his resig- 
nation. If he lack evidence, however, of the truth of the alleged 
facts, it may be well for the Church, by formal vote upon a resolution 
declaring them, to furnish that evidence. And if, admitting the 
facts, he doubts the expediency of his resignation in consequence, the 
Church and Parish ^ should then request him to unite with them in 
submitting the matter of his removal ^ to the consideration and advice 
of a Mutual Council ; ' distinctly stating to him the several reasons 
which they propose to lay before that Council.* Should he refuse 
thus to submit the question, the Church and Parish may properly pro- 
ceed to call an impartial ex-parte Council ;* laying the facts before it, 

1 " The offer of a Mutual Council, to be effectual, must haTe been made by rirtue of anUior* 
Ity ftom the AiruA/^—Caae orThompeon v. Rehoboth, Mau» JUporU, 7 Pickering, 169. 

* *' When a«ked to agree in a Mutual Council, the minister ought to haTe a general state- 
ment of the grounds and reasons of the call upon him ; not in a precise technical fbnn, but 
substantially set forth, so that he may exercise his judgment whetlier to unite in a Goundl, or 
not."— /Wrf. 

* The following form of Letter Missire would be appropriate for use under tiiese clreum- 
stances : — 

The Congregational Church in to the Congrtgalional Church in , send- 

eth Greeting. 
Dear Brethren: 

Whereas f unhappily ^ a state of things exists among vs which, in the judgment of 
a majority of this Church, and of the Ecclesiastical Sodety connected therewith, renders 
it expedient that the i elation between the Church and its Pastor should be dissolved * we 

afffxtionately invite your attendance by your Pastor and a Delegate, at , on 

the day of at o*clock in the , to examine the fgcts and ad- 
vise us in the premises. 

Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace. 

We are yours in the Gospel, 



Pastor. 



(Date, and place of date.) 



Committu 

oftk$ 

Church and 

iSocifly. 



N. B. The other Churches invited to this Council are the Church in , Bev, 

Mr. Pastor ; etc. etc. 

< See Whitmore v. Fourth Congregational Society in Plymouth, 2 Gray. 
* In this case the above letter might be Taried so as to read thus : — 
Whereas, unhappily, a state of things exists among us which, in the judgment (f a 
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and asking its advice as to the course to be pursued.^ Such a Council, 
as its first act afler organization, should send a special communication 
to the Pastor, informing him that they are assembled, and inviting him 
to make the G)uncil a mutual one by appearing before them, and pre- 
eentmg his view of the case on which their judgment is desired. 
Should he refuse to comply with their request, they would then go on 
to obtain the completest view of the facts possible, and base upon 
them their advice to those who called them together. They should 
be careful to state distinctly the grounds on which that advice is 
founded, as the courts may revise their action, and annul it if those 
grounds are not specified,^ or seem to be insufficient to justify the 
result* They may — if they concur in the opinion arrived at by the 
majority of the Church — express their solemn and decided convic- 
tion that the interests of the cause of Christ as connected with that 
Church seem to them to require a dissolution of the Pastoral relation, 
and may advise the Church and Parish to urge again upon the Pas- 
tor the duty of laying down his office. But such a Council would 
have no right to declare the pastoral office vacant. Here again it 
may be repeated^ that if the Pastor is a man of sense and piety, he 
will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, immediately follow the 
suggestion of the Church and Society, now backed by the moral 
weight of the solemn judgment of impartial representatives of the 
churches in Council assembled. He cannot be justified before the 
Christian public, or the world, if he does not do so. 



wu9crity of this Church and Society, renders it expedient that (he rdation between us 
and our Pcutor be dissolved, yet he declines to take action for such dissolution, and re- 
fuses to submit the facts to a Mutual Council for advice, although such a Council has 
been cubed for, in the legaland usual nutnner, by the said Church and Society, we qffeC' 
Utmately invite your attendance ugpon an Ex-parte Council, by your Pastor, etc., etc, 

1 ** If, in a proper ease ibr Um meeting of an Eceleeiaitieal Council to be mntually choeen, 
eUfaer party should nnreaionably and wiUiout good caum, reftiae their concurrence to a mu- 
taal eholee, the aggrieTed party may ohooee an impartial Council, and will be Justified in con- 
teming to the ree ult.'*— ATery «. Tyringham, 8 Mau. 100. 

Onat can should be taken that Uie members of such an e»-paru Council be such ns the 
•ommnnity will feel to be, and the Pastor himself acknowledge to be, able, candid, and impar- 
tial men. " In the case of Thompson «. Rehoboth, a member of a former unikTorable Council 
«■• declared to be unqualified to serre again."— Ber. A. H. Quint, Cong, (iwtr,, 1869, p. 174. 

s '* They [the Council] find only that iomt of the charges were prored, without specifying 
vbfeh of them. Now as some of the charges do not, of themselres, fUmlsh grounds of compul- 
sory remoTal, it may be, for ought the record shows, that these alone were proved." Thomp- 
ioo V. Rehoboth. 7 Pick. 168. In this case the Court would not allow parole eridence to be 
Introduced to show which were the chargea established before the Council. 

i Sea Steams v. BwUnd, 21 Pick. 114. 
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. But what shall be done if he h not a man of sense and pietj, and 
still obstinately refuses to free the Church from the incubus of his 
presence ? 

The answer to this partlj depends upon the state of the civil law, 
and the decisions of the courts. We shall treat of the matter as it ia 
under Massachusetts law, because it is presumed that no State is more 
stringent in this regard, and therefore that whatever changes maj be 
needful to make those processes which are necessary here applicable 
elsewhere, will be the easy ones of omission. 

By Massachusetts law, the decision of a properly constituted 
Mutual Council — or of such an impartial and rightly managed ex- 
parte Council, as we have referred to — that the Pastoral relation 
ought to be dissolved, would have precisely this effect ; namely : 

1. It would not dissolve the contract, and of course would not dis- 
miss the Pastor. But, 

2. It would, when accepted and acted upon by the Church and 
Society, legally justify them in treating him as no longer their Pas- 
tor, and would be a good defence in law against any suit which he 
might bring on a claim for salary subsequent to that result of Council ; 
provided that result has been founded upon any reason which the 
law holds to be valid in such cases.^ 

3. Valid reasons, in the eye of the law, are these three ; namely : 
(a) Essential change of doctrinal belief and teaching; (6) Wilful 
neglect of duty ; (c) Immoral or criminal conduct. These are held 
to be good and sufficient grounds for forfeiture of the ministerial re- 
lation, when fairly made out — as being not '^ occasional inadverten- 
cies," or ^ imprudencies,'' but ^ of the grosser sort ; such as habitual 
intemperance, lying, unchaste or immodest behavior." * 

If, then, the advice of Council has been based upon theses or any 

1 ** The effect of the orderly deciakm of a Mutual Council, or of a properly eooatitated Em- 
parte Council, Is simply this : It does not. and cannot dissolre the contract ; kwt t<t dettsiam 
is a Ugaljustifieatton of the party adopting U.">—Kbt. A. U Quint. Cong Qmmr (186S) p lift 

'^ The effect of the advice of a Council Is nothing more than a kfal Jua t l fl calloii of the putf 
who shall adopt it. ''— Burr V Sandwich, 6 Mass 277. 

*' Either party conforming thereto (that is, to the fidr icfolt cf a fkis CooncllJ will ba Joatf- 
fled."— UoUls Street v. Pierpont, 7 Metcalf. 495. 

** These decisions [of Councils] are not eoncluslTe in all respects, as already stated, and they 
do not operate ez propno vigore tut a judgment, but only as a Justlflcation of tha par^ coa* 
forming to them *'— Steams v. Bedford, 21 Pick. 114. 

t See Sheldon v Esston, 24 Pick. 281 - Burr v. Sandwich, 9 Maa. 277i aad HoUla Mrwk a. 
Pierpont, 7 Metcalf, 496. 
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one of them, as its stioog reason, the Church and Society accepting 
and acting on it, will be practically freed by it from any further re- 
sponsibility to the man who has been their Pastor, and can, by vote, 
declare the office vacant, and proceed to take measures to till the 
vacancy. 

But if the advice of Council is founded upon something less and 
other than these reasons, the legal relation will not be affected by it 
The mere unacceptableness of a Pastor to his people, or his unpop* 
nlarity with them, is not recognized in law, as, of itself, a sufficient 
ground of removal', lor the law takes it for granted that the Church 
and Parish have taken time to become thoroughly acquainted with a 
man before inducting him into such a position. It is distinctly held 
that having ^ capriciously and causelessly withdrawn their confidence, 
they cannot allege their own misconduct, as a ground for their dis- 
charge from the contract which they entered into." ^ 

But is there no relief for a Church and Parish who find them- 
selves yoked to a Pastor by legal contract, whose continuance they 
—in their vast majority — deeply and most conscientiously feel to be 
disastrous to their prosperity ; whom they have urged to retire, or 
even to submit the matter to the advice of a Mutual Council, in vain ; 
and whose further continuance an impartial ex-fKuie Council have 
advised against and deplored ; yet who has not been guilty of any 
offence which the law. as heretofore administered by the Massachu- 
setts courts, would cognize as justifying them in sundering their con- 
tract with him ? 

We think there is. In the first place it is our very decided im- 
pression that a Parish which should make the fair result of a fair 
Council advising their Pastor's dismission on the ground of general 
and manifest unfitness for the proper filling of his place — on grounds 
less than those which the Courts have heretofore required, yet which 
are morally and religiously sufficient, — their justification for treating 
htm as no longer their Pastor, would now find themselves sustained 
by the Massachosetts courts, in case of his suit for salary. The 
bench has shown progress in the treatment of these cases. The old 
decisions which we have cited, were made thirty or forty years ago, 
mider the former territorial Parish system. If we mistake not, there 



1 See Sbeldon c. EMton, 24 Pick. 281. 
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has been but one case decided under the present Parish arrangement, 
and every thing indicates an advance toward future decisions of a 
more equitable and less technical character ; so that we can hardlj 
doubt that a new suit would gain a judgment sustaining a Parish 
against unreason, as well as against heresy, neglect of duty, or im- 
morality in its Pastor. 

And even in the failure of such an expectation, it certainly could 
not be the duty of a Church and Parish, to sit down in quiet submis- 
sion to their own suicide^ We think that under those peculiar circum- 
stances, where the matter is reduced, by the Pastor's unreason, to a 
contest upon the arena of bare legal right, a Parish would be justi- 
fied in what, under other circumstances cannot too much be con- 
demned ; namely, such a legal reduction of his salary as may remove 
that inducement for his persistent hold upon the contract. It will do 
no good to close the meeting-house against him, because the Courts 
have repeatedly decided ^ that the Pastor who holds himself at all 
times ready to discharge his legal duties, may lawfully claim his sal- 
ary, even when the Parish do not allow him to perform them. But 
if a Pastor could be so lost to all sense of the decencies — not to say 
proprieties — of his position, as thus to persist in inflicting his pres- 
ence upon a loathing people, in the face of the advice of his breth- 
ren in Council ; we do feel that his people would be justified in all 
legal efforts, by way of reprisals, to make his position uncomfortable 
among them — until he should be driven to cut the knot by his re- 
luctant resignation. We thank Grod, however, for the belief that 
there cannot be one Congregational minister in ten thousand, who, 
mider any circumstances of sanity, could be brought to allow him- 
self to be thus ^ an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword '* on the 
earth. 

One word in reference to that * result' of Council which dismisses a 
Congregational Pastor — as in nearly all cases he is dismissed — by 
the mutual reference of the question of duty for him, and for his people, 



1 In the case of Sheldon v. Eoston, before cited, the conrt decided that the plaintiff waa en- 
titled to his salary though locked out of the meeting-house, because he hkd " ai all times been 
rtcuiy to -pet form ali duties to tkem*' etc So the court held, in Thompson «. Rehoboth, (5 
Pick 470.) that Mr Thompson was ''a minister de/actOf as well as de jure^ nntil lawftally dis- 
missed , and might lawfully claim his salary, on the ground of serrice, notwithstanding tks 
nueting'tiouse teas shut against him." See also Whitney v. Brookhouse, 6 Conn 405. 
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to the rep resentatives of the neighboring Churches. Such a ' result ' 
should contain -^ always supposing just ground for it in the facts ^ 
such an expression of respect for, and confidence in, the Christian 
character and ministerial qualifications of the retiring Pastor, as may 
be his credentials to any future field of labor, and the warrant for the 
action of any Council that may be called to instal him elsewhere.^ 

It is sadly necessary to refer here, also, to the procedure proper by 
a Church in the possible case of gross heresy, or immorality, on the 
part of its Pastor. By virtue of his Church-membership with them 
— or, if not that, by virtue of his Pastorship over them — the un- 
worthy Pastor of a Congregational Church is amenable to its disci- 
pline ; ^ and it has the inherent right to proceed to his trial and 
excommunication, as if he were a private member. But because the 
fellowship of the churches was involved in his settlement, and be- 
cause of the greater conclusiveness before the general publicy^of the 
verdict of an impartial Council over that of a single Church — itself 
deeply interested ; this should always be done with the advice of 
Council* 

The proper course to be pursued, in the melancholy case supposed, 
would, then, be this: (1) all the preparatory steps should be taken 
as in the case of a private member, and the case be brought to a 

1 The following mtj b« ngudtd m a suitable common form for such a clause in this 
*wsult:» — 

In coming to this result the Council are able to dedare, with great satisfaction, that 
thty have found nothing in their investigation of the causes which have led to this diS' 
mission, to impair their confidence in the essential integrity of the Christian, or minis- 
terial, character of the retiring Pastor ; whom, accordingly, they hereby commend to the 
confidence of the churches as — in their judgment — an honest, faithful, and ustful 
minister of the hard Jesus Christ ; who carries with him their tender sympcUhies, and 
earnest prayers for his future prosperity in (he work of the Lord, wherever Providence 
may assign his labors, 

t *» In case an elder offend incorrigibly, the matter so requiring, as the Church had power 
to eaU him to olllce, so they hare power according to order (the Council of other churches, 
whtrs it may be bad, directing thereto) to lemore him ttom his office/* etc., eUi.—Ckimbridg$ 
Hatform, chap. x. 6. 

Bee also, Cotton lfather*s Ratio^ Art. ix, seo. 2, p. 162 ; Sam. Mather's Apology, pp. 80-86 ; 
Cotton^s KfySf pp. 81-43; Chauncy's Divint Institution, etc., chap. xii. sec. 8; Hutchinson, 
Tol. i p 482; Hooker's Survey, Part iU. p. 8; Darenport's Power, etc., p. 186; Wise's 
Choxkes^ Quarrtl, etc., p. 118 ; Punehard, p. 200. 

* The fbrms of Letter MiislTe giren on p. 200. might be used, without change, for calling 
mch a CoondL 
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judgment before the Church ; (2) the Church, instead of pasnng 
the vote Of excommunication, should vote that they are satisfied of 
the truth of the charges, but, in view of the importance and solem- 
nity of the subject, will take the advice of sister churdies before pro* 
ceeding further ; (3) they should then invite their Pastor to join 
them in a Council to advise in the premises, and, if he refose, call one 
without his concurrence ; (4) this Council hears the case, and if satisfied 
of the Pastor's guilt, and he remain obdurate, or the dicnmstances 
of the case are so aggravated that, even if he be now penitent, it is 
unsuitable for him to retain his official relation, they advise the 
Church to depose him fix>m his ministry over them — perhaps to 
excommunicate him firom its fellowship ; (5) the Church, if they see 
fit, follow this advice of Council. 

This we understand to be the truly Scriptural and Congregatiixial 
way, though most Consociated Churches have a different pxactice.^ 

Section 5. Church and Parish. 

There are three methods under which the ordinary work of an 
ecclesiastical organization in any given locality may be performed, 
its offices be sustained, and its labors upon the world around be man- 
aged. The Church, in its pure simple New Testament sense, may 
do the whole ; or the Church acting, for all purposes of civil relation, 
as an Ecclesiastical Society, or Parish, may do the whole ; or the 
Church and a distinct organization called an Ecclesiastical Society, 
or Parish, may act together, on terms mutually agreed upon. Which 
of these methods may be best in any specific case, must be determi- 
nable, in part, by the law of the State in which the work is to be 
done. 

(1.) The Churchy timply and alone. This is the New Testament 
plan ; so far as it hints any plan at all. And there is no legal hin- 
drance ' of which we are aware in any State, which would neces- 

l 1 See MiteheU'i GuuU, pp 285, 286. Abo, Pwukord^ p. 816 See also p 22L 

I Chonhet — m such— an generally recogniaed a« bodiea corporate ; either by lei^alaiiTe 
•nactmeDt, or by oommon law, and a« such, It is nsnally held that they may hold property ~ 
independently of any Parish — for the porpoaes for wliioh they are formed. Thia waa the doc- 
trine in Haasachusetta ontll, in the Unitarian eontronersy, it became important for tha Unita- 
>ian intereati to have a different decision, and then, (aa we beliere, in ttie foca of the precedents 
Of the paft, and of the Justice of the case,) Chief Justice Parker decided that ** the only dxcum- 
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sarilj forbid any Church that pleases to do so, from assuming the 
entire charge of its temporaKties, building and owning its own house 
of worship, pledging and raising all monies needed for the stated 
support of public worship, and doing all, that, in any case, is done bj 
both Church and Society.^ In the West, particularly, it is believed 
tiiat this plan has been eztensively tried, and is held to be safe, ex- 
pedient, and successful.' In New England there are few instances 
of its adoption, as the mixed Parish system here inherited from the 
past prevails, and the State laws are so adapted to that method, as to 
work more kindly with it than with any other. Where a Church — 
ia any State — desires to undertake the whole work, without the co- 
operation of any Parish, it should, by all means, consult some able 
lawyer familiar with the State law, and govern itself, in the minutiae 
of its arrangements, by his advice. No general directions can be 
given which it would be entirely safe to follow, without special regard 
to local statutes, which may change in any year. 

(2.) 27ie Church — for all secular purposes — acting as a Parish. 
This would involve the existence of a legally formed " Society," or 
Parish, whose constitution should identify its membership with that 
ci the Church. The result would be, that the same individuals would 
constitute both the Church and Society, and, when acting in one 
form, and under one set of By-laws, would be the Church, and, when 



which giTM ft Church aajr kfal ehanetorf is its connection with som« regularly consti- 
tuted Society." [See Dtdham e<u«, Mass Reports^ Vol. xri. p. 605, etc.] This decision hM 
never been aequieeeed in by Meessfhusette Congregationalists, and nerer will be ; and it is 
hardly too much to say that there can be little doubt of its being OTeiruled wheoerer any new 
eMe shall bilng the matter before the bench. 

On the general sut^t, consult *^ Legal rights of Cktmhes and AirisArs," in the appendix to 
Uphaa's Ratio. DiscipUma^ p. 817 ; Bfass. Reports, Burr «. Sandwich, and Baker v. Fales ; and 
Dr. Pood^s MS8. ** HighU of Congrtgatiomal Churdus m tJuir eonneetion with Parishes," in the 
eo e tody of the Congregational library Association. Sspeclally read the argument of lion. 
Lewis Strong, in the Brookileld case, Fickering, toI. x. p. 172, etc. 

t We presume sueh a couree must inTolye an assumption on the part of the Ckurtk of Uie 
entlrs pecuniary responsibility (without reliance upon any systematic aid firom non-church- 
a em ber s ) and — in some of the States —a relinquishment, on the part of both Church and 
FMtor, of some legal aalbguards ; to the end of a more entire dependence upon the Christian 
honor of all parties. 

i ** There are, at this moment, hundreds of Congregational churches in diflbrsnt parts of our 
ImmI, whSeh have no eonneetion with incorporate parishes, or religious societies, and nerer had 
•ay. Some of these churches are in the citiee and in the older States, others are in the newly 
settled parts of our country. They own their meeting-houses ; they settle and support their 
mtalsters ; they exist and they flourish without the help or the hindrance of connected 
Parishes.*' Br. Pond's **■ Rights of Cong, OkureAss," etc., eiud above. See also, an article by 
XsT. H. M . StoRS, [hi the Cong. Quar., for 1800, (rol. ii.) pp. 829-396], on " Chureh and So- 
ciety.** See also the [Kansas] Congregational Record, for Oct., 1869, pp. 6&-68. 
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acting in another form, and under another set of By-laws, would be 
the Parish. The only object of such an opta opercUum would be to 
bring the proper secular work of a Parish technically under some 
State law, while still retaining it exclusively in the hands of the 
membership of the Church. 

(3.) Cliurch and Parish, This is the Massachusetts method, and 
grew out of the peculiar history of its religious affairs. Originally, 
none but church-members were citizens,^ so that the town-meetings 

1 " To the end the bodj of the comooB may be piemed of honest 9c good men, it wu Ukewise 
ordered and agreed that for time to oome noe man shalbe admitted to the freedome of this 
body poUitieke, but Bueh a« are members of some of the churches within the lymitts of the 
same.^' — (May 18, 1G31,) Records of the Colonff of Mass. Bay, toI. 1. p. 87. 

The Connecticut Colony passed a similar law, Blay 19, 1648. See Felt. Eedesiastictd History ' 
6/ New England^ toI. i. p. 617. 

This fundamental principle explains the law passed at iVewe-lbtriM [Cambridge], Bfarchd, 
1685-36, as foUows : — 

** Forasmuch as it hath bene fbund by sad experience, that much trouble and disturbance 
hath happened both to the church it civill state by the ofBoers & members of some churches, 
wch haye bene gathered within the limits of this Jurisdiccon in an mdue maimer h not with 
such publique approbacon as were meete, it is therefore ordered that all psons are to take 
notice that thb Court doeth not, nor will hereafter, approue of any such companyes of men as 
shall henceforthe iojme in any pretended way of church fellowshipp, without they shall first 
acquainte the magistrates, h the elders of the greatr pte of the churches in this jnrisdiccon, 
with their intencons, h hare their approbacon herein. And ffurther, it is ordered, that noe 
pson, being a member of any churche which shall hereafter be gathered without the appro* 
bacon of the magistrates it the greater pte of the said churches, shall be admitted to the firee- 
dome of this comonwealthe.*'— /2«cor</5 of CoL of Mass. Bay, rol. i. p. 168. 

'^ Whereas the way of Qod hath always beene to gather his churches out of the world, now 
the world, or cItUI state, must be raised out of the churches."— John Winthrop. Reply to 
Foa^^s Answer, etc. 

*' None are so fit to be trusted with the liberties of the commonwealth as church-members ; 
for the libertita of the freemen of this c<nnmonwealth are such as require men of fidthfU in- 
tegrity to Ood and the Stata, to preserre the same."— John Cotton. Answer to Lord Say and 
Seal, eU. Hutcliinson, rol. i. p. 436. 

*" Viewed from whatever point of obserration, the ciril power during those early years was 
only a conrenient, or pertiaps we should call it a necessary, arrangement whereby a company 
of intelligent and pious people grouped into a number of affiliated churches, were working out 
a great religious problem." — Clarices Congregationai Churches in Mass.^ p. 68. 

*^ The English Magna C%arta restricted the right of suflhtge in the choice of their own rep- 
resentatiree in the Commons to freeholders. Puritanism restricted the right of suffrage to 
Oiriitians. It tried to evoWe a State out of a Church. There hare been many more flmeifbl, 
many less inspiring aims than ttiis, proposed in tlie great schemes of men." — North Amerieaa 
Review, rol. Ixxxir. p. 458. 

*' The conception, if a delusire and impracticable, was a noble one. Nothing better can be 
imagined for the wellkre of a country than that it shall be ruled on Christian principles ; in 
other words that its rulers shall be Christian men — men of ^sinterestedness and integrity of 
the choicest quality that the world knows, — men whose fioar of God exalts them aboTe vmrj 
other fear, and whose controlling love of God and of man, consecrates them to the most gener* 
ons idms. The conclusiTe objection to the scheme is one which experience had not yet re- 
Tealed, Ibr the experiment wu now first mads."— Palfrey. Hist. New Englandf toL I. p. 846. 
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were just charch-meetings in another form, and the '^ Geieral Court" 
bat a delegated mass meeting of the churches. • Then the churches 
not only chose their own ministers, but contracted with and supported 
them, and built and owned their meeting-houses and parsonages; 
assessing and collecting money for the same, not merely of church- 
members, but of others. A few years later, the towns were expressly 
aathorized to assess and collect church dues like other taxes.^ TVlien, 
alter 1665, other than church-members were admitted to citizenship,^ 
the towns still continued to act as Parishes for the support of the 
minister, while the Church had the sole voice in his selection ; until 
the " Parish controversy " arose, which, after being carried through 
1 692 - 5, resulted in arranging a concurrent action between the town 
as a Parish, and the Church, in such elections.' Subsequently — in 
1833 — after long effort on the part of those who felt aggrieved by 
the law as it stood, an act was passed severing all connection between 
Church and State, and introducing the voluntary system. The result 
of this was to organize the present Parish system, in place of the old, 
by which the body of male worshippers — under such restrictions as 
may be agreed upon, (as pew-holders, or as subjects of election by 
vote, or in some other way) — becomes thu* associated to carry for- 
ward the secular affairs of the enterprise, in a way of amicable co- 
(^>eration with the Church. 

This general plan, having thus a basis in our history, and existing 
laws, still remains the usual New England method ; having some 
obvious advantages and disadvantages,^ but likely — in virtue of pre- 

'* The Church instructed the town, and the town providtd for the Church.^' — Newman^a 
Btkoioth in the Ptut, p 16. 

1 The usual conditiona on which early grants of townships were made, were that a sufficient 
qnaatlty of Und be teeerred for the use of a gospel ministry, and of a school. — See Washburn's 
JHstcrp 0/ Letcesier^ JUom., p. 9. 

Johnson in his Wonderworking Providence (A. D. 1S54), says that " it being as unnatural for a 
ll^t New England man to liTe without an able ministry, as for a smith to work his iron with- 
ovtaflre,*' therefore, the people delayed '* seating themseWee " in a town estate, until they 
"euM to hopes of a competent number of people a« might be able to wi«.^^^in ^ minister."' 
(p. 177.) 

A ** meeting-house place " was usually nearly the central lot upon the ground-plan of the 
town, and among the first town rotes involTing expenditure were usually those for the exec- 
tkm of a meeting house, and the support of a pastor. 

* Bee Records of the Colony of Mass. JBuy, rol. ir. part ii. pp. 117, 118. 

* Bee Christian Examiner , 1890, p. 3. 

4 The general ill result of the old town parish system is well stated by Rer. Jacob Scales of 
Plafaifleld, N. H.| who says, after deecribhag the fortonee of the Church in Ilenniker, N. II., 

14 
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cedent, if nothing more — to hold its own for the present here. 
Several particulars •may be usefully noted, ^for the benefit of those 
who desire to know the methods usually pursued under it. 

(a.) Organization of a Parish. State law must always be con- 
sulted, to avoid any fatal informality. Some specific form of public 
notice is required. In Massachusetts, Articles of Association should 
be signed, and public notice given and filed with the town, or city 
clerk, and County Register, in which some person is authorized to 
call the first meeting of the Corporators.* The first meeting must be 
held in rigid conformity to this notice. In New York, trustees — 
from three to nine — chosen in a specified manner, hold the Parish 
property ; in their corporate name can sue and be sued ; have power 
to build, repair, and alter, the meeting-house (and parsonage) ; may 
make rules for managing the temporal afiairs of the Society ; may 
dispose of its income at their judgment, and regulate the prices and 
order the renting, of the pews — but have not power to fix the 
amount of the Pastor's salary, which is determinable by a majority 
of legal voters at a meeting called for that purpose.* 

{h,) By-laws of a Parish, etc. The first work of such a Parish 
after organization would be the adoption of some appropriate code of 

" A Toluntary oocictj, united in the bonds of lore to the truth, is the main pilUr of Congrega- 
tionalism. The old bonds formed by town lines, pressed together by an equal regard to the 
welfare of the inhabitants of every class, and of every age. may be firm and strong for some 
uses. Bnt though they may secure a convenient attention to many teropocal things, they 
uniformly fail in regard to those which relate to spiritual and everlasting interests. '*—MSS. 
History oj Cong, in Henniker^ N. H.y in custody of Cong. Library Association, (p. 28 ) 

On the general subject, consult ''Rights of Churches v. Parishes," Spirit of the POgrimi^ 
vol. i. pp. 57-74, 113-140 ; *' Difficulties in Parishes," [by Rev. Dr. Walker] Christian Emmi. 
ner, vol. ix. pp. 1-20 ; " Life and Times of Rev. Isaac Backus," pp. 158-264. 

1 The following are " Articles of Association " actually used for this purpose in a recent 
case. 

The undersigned, aU of , in the Counfy of , in the Commonwealth cf 

, do hereby associate ourselves together, under the name of the " Congre- 
gational Society,** as a Parish, or religious society, at said ; and the purposes 

for which this corporation is established are (he support of the public tuorship of God, 
and the promotion of Christian knowledge, and charity, according to the general usages 
of the Congregational Churches, and Parishes, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. , is authorized to call the first meeting of the corporation. 

(Date.) Signed. 



-, etc , etc. 



t See Dlgfst of New York EccUsiasticcU Laws, published with the Manual of the Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.. pp. 27-29. 
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By-laws, to regulate its future action ; * after which it would proceed 
to the election of the officers which those Bj-laws require, in the 



1 The following are By-laws adopted for the goTemment of one of the more recently formed 
Societiei in Maseachuaettd, and are beUered suitably to coTer all points needed to be met in 
such a code. 

BT-LAWS OP THE CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY. 

I. 
This Society shall consist of the persons who signed the call for its organization ; of those 
who, by special ballot, may bea>me associated with them, until the erection of a meeting- 
house ; and of those who shall hereafter become owners of pews in the meeting-house. 

n. 
The following officers and standing committees shall be chosen annually, by ballot : — 

1. Ofpicbbs. — First, a Clerk, who shall be sworn to keep the records of the Society, notify 
Its regular meetings, and preside at all meetings, till a moderator be chosen. 

Second, a Treasurer, who shall issue the bills of rent or taxes on pews, take charge of all 
moneys belonging to the Society, disburse the same only under the direction of the Prudential 
Committee, and report to the Society at the annual meeting. 

Third, an Auditor, who shall examine the Treasurer's accounts. 

2. Stax Dixo CoVMiTTBBS. — Pint, a Prudential Committee, consisting of five persons, to take 
charge of the meeting-house owned or occupied by the Society ; to make such repairs as, from 
time to time, may be necessary ; to provide for warming and lighting the house and chapel ; 
to appoint the Sexton, fix his salary, perquisites, and duties ; and generally to attend to the 
concerns of the Society, with authority to expend such sums of money as are not specially ap- 
l»roprlated by the Society. 

Second, a Committee, conslBting of the Treasurer and two other persons, to sell and let pews 
and sittings. 

Third, a Committee, consisting of two persons* to superintend the music, on the part of the 
Society, to act jointly with a Committee of three persons, to be chosen for this purpose, on the 
part of the Church ; said Committee to expend only such sums of money as may be appro- 
priated fur the purpose by the Prudential Committee. 

m. 
The annual meeting for the choice of officers and standing committees shall be held in the 
month of . 

IT. 

Erery member of the Society shall be entitled to one TOte ; but no person, and no pew, shall 
be entitled to ipore than one rote, on any occsision. 

T. 

The taxes on pews shall be collected quarterly in the months of , , , and , 

of each year. 

TI. 

The deeds of pews shall be giren on such terms as the Society shall direct, and shall be signed 
by the Treasurer, counteroigned by the Clerk, and sealed with the corporate seal of the Society, 
wnich the Txeasurer is authorised to affix. 

vn. 

The Pastor and Beacons of the Church, for the time being, shall grant the use of the 

meeting-house as they may Judge expedient, for all rellgiouit meetings properly so called ; but 
fi>r all other meetings and purpoeaes, the right to grant the use of it shall rest with the Pru- 
dential Committee. 

Tin. 

The Clerk shall, on application made to him, in writing, by any fire legal voters In the So- 
ciety, warn a special meeting thereof, by causing notice of the time and place of such meeting 
to be giTen flmn the pulpit on tue Sabbath, or by sending written or printed notices of tiie 
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manner which thej fix, and in all things shape its future course hj 
them. 

' (c.) Rvlei for joint action of the Church and Parish. These will 
be next in order of adoption afler the Parish is fuUj organized. 
They should be brief, and simple, yet sufficient to prevent any possi- 
ble misunderstanding or collision between the two bodies.^ 

The question sometimes arises as to the status of a Pastor concern- 
ing whom a difference of opinion exists between the Church and the 
Parish, to that degree that the Parish vote to terminate his relation, 
while the Church have taken no action in regard to it ; such a contin- 
gency being usually unprovided for in any rules of joint action. 

same to each pew-proprietor ; notice^ in one of these wayi, to be glTen at least wrttQ daji 
before the meeting. The notice of a special meeting shallf in ail cases, spediy the partkoiar 
business for which the meeting is called. 

iz. 

No alteration shall be made in these By-laws, unless the same shall be agreed to by two thirds 
of the members of the Society prraent, at a special meeting regularly notified for that par> 
pose. 

I The following is a form in use in a recently fbrmed Massachusetts Parish : 

RULES FOR JOUTT ACTION OV THE CHURCH AND 80CISTT 

I. 

Whenerer the Chnrrh and Society shall be destitute of a settled Pastor, and a new 

one is to be obtained, a Joint Committee of the Church and Society, consbting of seven persons, 
of whom four shall be chosen by the Church and three by the Society, shall proride a supply 
for the Pulpit, and take all necessary measures to that end. The Church shall hare the right, 
in all cases, to select a Pastor (or Colleague Pastor, when it may be deemed expedient by tb» 
Church and Society to settle a Colleague Pastor), to be proposed to the Society Ibr its concur- 
rence. If it shall concur in said selection with the Church, a call shall be given by the 
Church and Society Jointly, to the person selected ; but if the Society do not concur in the selec- 
tion, the Church shall select again, and so again, from time to time, until the Church and 
Society shall agree in a choice, and when so agreed, a call shall be given to the person so select- 
ed, by the Church and Society as stated above ; that is. Jointly. 

n. 
The amount of salary to be given to the Pastor shall be fixed by the Society. 

m. 
Temporary supply of the pulpit, during the absence or sickness of the Pastor, shall be pro- 
vided by the Pastor and Deacons of the Church, and the bills of necessary expenses incurred 
for that purpose shall be submitted to the Prudential Committee of the Society, and, when ap- 
proved by them, shall be paid by the Treasurer. By the word " Church " herein befbre used, 
is meant all male members of the Church in good and regular standing, of the age of twenty- 
one years and upwards. 

IV. 

A Committee to regulate the matter of singing and of Church music shall be appointed Jointly 
by the Church and Society (annually), three persons by the fbrmer, and two by the latter. 

▼. 
No alteration shall be made in these rules, on the part of either Church or Society, unlen 
the same shall be agreed to by two thirds of the members of eech^ present »t special meetings, 
n^golarly notified tat that purpose. 
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Several cases have arisen under the uncongregational and inexpedi- 
ent " three'* or "six months notice system,*'^ where the Parish have 
given the " notice/' without immediate concurrent action on the part 
of the Church. 

It is obvious, to a moment's thought, that the power of the Parish 
thus to terminate the contract, must depend entirely on the terms 
of settlement. If the Pastor was settled in the old, and ordinary man- 
ner, such a vote of theirs is not worth the paper on which it is 
written.^ If he was settled on the " three " or ** six months notice " 
plan, their vote — if the terms of the notice are properly complied 
with — does ultimate his legal relation to them, and terminate his 
claim for salary ; and must almost inevitably draw afler it, sooner or 
later, such action on the part of the Pastor and the Churchy as ehall 
complete the severance.' 

Section 6. Councils. 

An Ecclesiastical Council is a meeting of churchiBS by their dele- 
gates, assembled in response to the invitation of a Church — or of an 

1 See p. Ii4. a See pp. 2W, m 

• In the year 1829, Rat S. Nott, Jr., wae aettied over the Congregational Church In Ware- 
ham, MaM., the Parish Toting that ** the conditions under which the Pariah agree to settle Mr. 
Nott, an that Mr. Nott shall hare the liherty of dissolring the contract by giring the Parish six 
mooth^ notice, and the Parish rMenre the liberty of dissolying the contract by giring Mr. 
Nott six month's notice." On the 7th March, 1812, the Parish, regularly convened, Toted to 
giva Mr. l^tt, " notice that his connection with said Parish be dissolved at the end of six 
■Mmtiis ftom this date.'* 

Concerning tliis, Messrs. Zechariah Eddy and Timothy G. Coffin — then the two ablest lawyers 
of Soathem Massachusetts (the fbrmer a hearty, devout, and emiuent Congregationalist) — 
stid, in giving a legal opinion upon the matter, — " Thus ail legal civil relation between them, 
was at an end. There was an ecclesiastical relation still remaining, which has indeed a very 
•light liold upon the Parish, being nothing but what the law of courtesy and Congregational 
usage provide fbr the benefit of a Pastor who leaves his people, in order that his ministerial and 
Christian character may not be thereby ii^Juriously affected. . . . The Parish have no reason 
to wish fbr an Soelesiastical Council, in a case like this, when the contract for settlement is 
diMolTad In pursuance of their express agreement with him, and if he does waive, or sus- 
pend, his request fbr a CouncU, no law, human or divine, will allow a man to obtain an advan- 
tage from his own negligence or neglect If be made an agreement which dispensed 

with the action of the Church, the Church may complain, but he is estopped, and his mouth 

is shut. It has been said that an act of the Church, assenting to the vote of the Parish, 

was necessary Not so, in respect to this civil, or legal, connection."— See " Legal Opinion." 
April aO, 1845, pp 18d-19a. Sixteen Years Preaching and Procedure at Wareham^ ^c. Boston, 
1846 

See also the 2d Article In the rasult of the Manchester (Mass.) Council, Deo 9. 1867, dismiss- 
ing Bev Rufiis Taylor —whqre it was held that his civil contract was terminated by his uncon- 
dMooal resignation to the Parish of April 22d previous, and their acceptance of the same on 
the 6th of May ; while be remained the undismiued Pastor of the Church up to the Kesult of 
Qmndl nached on the 16th Dec 1867 —See Congregationalist^ Jan. 1, 1866. 
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aggrieved individual member whom his Church has (apparently with- 
out sufficient reason) refujaed to join in such an invitation — where 
either light or peace is desired, to consider some matter of common 
concernment, and give advice thereon.* The fundamental idea of a 
Council is an outgrowth from that of the fellowship of the churches ; 
and the necessity of Councils grows not out of any want of power in 
each Church to decide finally upon its own affairs, but from the desire 
of each so to order its doings as to satisfy, and secure the fraternal con- 
fidence and cooperation of, all. The following points, it is believed, 
cover all matters of practical inquiry concerning the calling and or- 
dering of these bodies. 

(1.) Who may call a Council 1 A Church must always be the 
party moving to call a Council ; 2 with ihe two exceptions of the for- 
mation of a Church, when the individuals desiring to become the 
Church call it, and of an Ex-parte Council, where an aggrieved 
member expressly ba<%cs his call upon the fact . that he has asked his 
Church to convoke a Mutual Council, and has met with what he con- 
ceives to be an unjust refusal to do so. The reason of thb rule is 
the simple one that the Christian community cannot hold itself bound 
to interfere, in ciises of private difficulty, with the proper business of 
a Church. Where two members disagree, it is the duty of their 
Church to reconcile them ; and only when difficulties surmount the 
wisdom of a Church, so as to give it a claim upon the collective wis- 
dom of its sister churches, can attention be rightly called toward 
them from without If, then, at any time, any member, or members, 
feel that the advice of a Council is needed, they should ask their 
Church to call one together. In most cases where there is sufficient 
warrant for such a procedure, the Church will accede to their re- 
quest Should it, however, arbitrarily and unjustly refuse to do so, 
those aggrieved brethren have, then, the right to invite an Ex-parte 
Council — in form and manner as will subsequently appear. 

(2.) How a Council is called^ In the ordinary cases of calling 
ordaining, and dismissing Councils, it is usual for the Church to ap- 

1 See page 3. Also, particularly, pp. 59-6. 

« " A party In a Church complaining of another party, cannot demand of the other to join 
in calling a Council ; nor can the two together call one ; but they can bring matters directiy 
before their Church ; kdA if that Church sees fit, it can call a Coohcil to adrlM as to ita inter- 
nal difficulties. A Church must, in all cases, be a party oonoecned."— B«t. A. H. Quint. Cong. 
Quar.f Toi. ii. p. bi. 
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point a Committee to select the churches to be invited, and the form 
of the letter of invitation. These are reported to the Church, and 
if adopted the letters are then signed bj the Committee, and sent 
to the selected churches. In case of difficulty, it is usual for each 
party in difference to select one half of the churches * — sometimes 
both parties uniting upon one Church, whose pastor it is understood 
would be acceptable to all as moderator.^ 

In a case of difficulty where members feel aggrieved by Church 
action, and have tried, in vain, to persuade the Church to take action 
for a Mutual Council, those members may then proceed themselves 
to send out Letters Missive for an Ex-parte Council ; stating the 
case briefly and fairly, and especially recounting their unavailing en- 
deavor for a Mutual Council. 

(3.) Letten Missive. These have the same relation to the action 
of the Council that the " warrant " has to that of a town-meeting. 
They furnish the authority on which the Council meets , define its 
membership, and limit its powers.^ The Council, when assembled, 
has no power to invite any man to sit in consultation with it, who 
was not invited by the party calling the Council ; no right to exclude 
the delegates of an invited Church ; and no right to consider and 
offer advice upon any subject not fairly embraced in the terms of the 
Letter Missive. 

1 Sometimes, in instances of bitter feeling spreading orer the adjacent community, it has 
been thought wise to secure impartiality by selecting churches mainly from a distance, who 
must necessarily be, in great part, strangers to the place, the persons, and the perplexity. 

s In such a case the Council would be under no obligation to be goremed by this fiict in 
their selection of their moderator, yet— if no special objection were in the way — such a course 
would^w both natural and expedient. 

« For a suitable form of Letter Missive for the organization of a Church, see page 164 ; for 
one suitable to an Ordaining, or Installing Council, see page 171 ; for one proper for an ordi- 
nary Dismissing Council, see page 200 ; for an Ex-ftane Council, see t>age 201. 

The following would be a comet form for calling a Mutual Council in a case of Church dif- 
fleulty not connected directly with the dismission of the Pastor, Tix : — 

The Congregational Church in to (he Congregational Church in send- 

eOi greeting • 
Dear Brethren : 

Difficulties having arisen between the Pastor and some of the members of this 
Church \or between various members of this Church] [or between the Church and A. 
B., a member feeling himself aggrieved and injured by Church eu'tion] for the adjust- 
ment of which we desire pour Christian Council, this is to request yonr attendance, by 

your Pastor and a delegate, at on the of at o'clock in the 

to advi$e us on the following points, viz : 

[here state every material question on which light is desired.] 
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(4.) Quorum. The common sense rule is that a present majority 
of all having the right of membership, constitutes a qnorum. Thus, 
if ten churches have been invited to send each a pastor and delegate, 
eleven members would constitute a quorum. If two of those diurches 
have no pastors, and have not been invited to send delegates in their 
place ; ten would constitute a quorum. It would be better to make a 
present majority of the churches sent to, the basis of a quorum, pro- 
vided a return was also made to the old way of voting hy churches; 
but until the latter is done, the former would not be just. 

(5.) Organization. The simple question of organization is, ^ who 
bring full credentials in accordance with the terms of the Letters 
Missive ?" This determined, the choice of moderator,^ of scribe — 
and sometimes of assistant scribe — is next in order. Then prayer ; 
then a call for the business in due form. 

(6.) Scope of business. Every Council is necessarily limited to 

and such other incidental matters as may inseparablp belong to these matn diffieuMes 
between us. Wishing you grace, mercy, and peace, ^., 4rc., ^. SigncUures, 4rc, 

The following would be a correct form fos the calling of an £x-parte Council, by an indiridoal 
[or individuals,] feeling himaelf agrieTed by Church action for yihkh he can obtain no re- 
dren, Tii : — 

To the Congregational Church in , 

Dear Brethren : 

The undersigned, feeling himself [themselves] aggrieved and injured by recent ac- 
tion of the Congregational Church in and having in a l^al, usual, and proper 

manner, earnestly requested it to unite with him [them] in bringing the matter before a 
Mutual Council, and been — as it seems to him [them] — unreasonably refused ; de- 
sire[s] to avail himself [themselves] of the privilege offered by Congregational usage to 
Chttrch members thus oppressed, by laying his [their] grievances btfore an Ex-parlt 
Council, in manner and form, as follows : — [Here insert the grievances desired to be 
laid b^ore the Council] 

In view of these facts, tJie undersigned b€g[s] to request of your sense of right, and 
your Christian sympathy and friendship, your participation, by Pastor and Delegate, 
in such an Ex-parte Council, called to meet at , on , at , o'clock, in the . 

FaWfuUy, your Brother [brethren] in (he Lord, 

[SigntUur*.] 

The Churches invited to sit in Council are the following — [name all,] 

A form for calling an Ex-parte Council with regard to the diamieaion of a minister idio win 
not unite with his Church to call a mutual one, may be found on page 201. 

1 In Eastern Masaachuaetts, the Council is usually called to order by one of its oldest elerical 
members, who reads the Letter Missire and " takes the liberty " to nominate a moderator. In 
Weetom Massachusetts it is more usual — if we are rightly informed — to ohooae the moderator 
by ballot. This, we submit, is always the better way. 
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action upon the sabjects' directly stated in the Letter Missive calling 
it together. It has no right to go one step in any direction beyond 
that letter, because the party calling it has expressly asked its advice 
upon those points and none other, and because the churches have 
sent its members expressly to consult and advise with reference to 
those points and none other ; and therefore it has been organized and 
has existence as a Council, for the purpose of consulting and advising 
upon those points and none other.^ 

(7.) Method of huiness. As there is no code special for Coun- 
cils, they fidl under the ordinary rules governing deliberative bodies. 
In examining witnesses they should ordinarily receive only such as 
would be. received in a court of justice ; as the courts may review 
their action. If one rule more than another commends itself to such 
bodies, it is that of the most absolute and scrupulous Christian im- 
partiality. This, with Christian common sense, will carry any Coun- 
cil safely through the most trying experience. 

(8.) ResuU, In coming to a result it is usual, after the testimony 
18 all in, and those who called the Council have said all that they 
wish to say in elucidation of the matters at issue, for the Council to 
vote to " be by themselves.*' Privacy thus being secured for their 
deliberations, it is usual for the Moderator to request the Scribe to 
call the roll of the Council, giving each Pastor and delegate an oppor- 
tunity to express, as briefly and clearly as possible, the opmion which 
he has formed, and the advice which he thinks ought to be given to 
the parties in ioterest. When all have spoken, and thus the general 
drift of the sentiment of the Council has become dear, it is usual 
for a Committee of three — where there are decidedly two opposing 
opinions in the Council, this Committee may wisely include, one rep- 
resentative of each of these opinions, and one occupying middle 
ground — to be appointed to draw up a form of result which shall 
embody the judgment of the Council upon the subjects before th^m. 
That report when made, is freely discussed and amended until it is 



1 "For example : a Council is called for organising a new Church, for the alleged reaaom 
thai great want of harmony exists in another in the same town ; it is then perfectly competent 
fbr Um Council to inquire as to the exlMtence of the alleged dissensions, and whether they an 
■ueh as to furnish good reasons for adrising a new organiattion, and whether they are Irre- 
iDorable ; but they have no right to proceed to an inrestlgation into the merits or demerits of 
the diasenslODS. — because the parties are not before them, and if tkty were, the ease is not." 
— B«T. A. H. Quint. '' AiOhority of CnmeOs." Cong. Quar., toI. \L p. 60. 
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brought into such a shape that it will secure the unanimous assent 
of the body, or that of its large majority, when it is formally adopted, 
authenticated by the signature of the Moderator and Scribe, and com- 
municated to the parties. 

The vote is usually taken by calling the roll of members, and deter- 
mined by their majority. There would, however, be obvious advan- 
tages in a return to the method formerly practised, of a vote by 
churches ; each Church giving one vote. In that case any inequal- 
ity of attendance would be adjusted ; sometimes to the great gain of 
the moral force of the result. 

In form, such a ^ Result " should first contain a correct list of the 
churches represented, and of the Pastors and delegates comprising 
the Council ; second, a condensed journal of its sittings and proce- 
dure ; and third, the document containing the conclusion to which it 
comes.* 

(9.) The Force of the Result of a Council, As all true Congrega- 
tional Councils are called to give advice, and for this only, it neces- 
sarily follows that it is advice^ purely, which they give.' Those who 

1 The following vaM,j suggest all that is needftil as to the exact phraseology of such a 
" Result." 

Pursuant to Letters Missive from the Congregational Church in , [or, name 

the exact source of the letters] an JEkclesiastical Council convened at , on , 

for the purpose of [state the object as given in the Letters Missive.] The Council 
vxis composed of representatives of the churches as fellows : — 

From the Congregational Church in , Rev. , Pastor, 

. Bro. , Delegate, 

[and so arranging the churches dther in alphabetical order, or by their seniority of 
formation.] 

It was organized by the choice of Rev, , Moderator; Rev. Scribe, 

[and Rev. , Assistant Scribe.] After Prayer by the Moderator, the parties 

calling the Council proceeded to lay befoie it the matters upon which its advice was 

desired. 

[here insert briefly (he journal of proceedings, sessions, adjournments, etc., — shorn of 

all trivial matters — until the result is reached.] 

After the most patient, thorough, and prayerful examination which they have been 

able to give the matter submitted to them for action, the Council came [unanimou^y] 

to the following Result. 

[here give, in full, the document finally agreed upon as embodying the advUe of 

Council.] 

S'grud, (1.) Moderator. (9.) Scribe, 

{Date.) 

s See this more at large, pp. 64-5. See also, pp. 200-4. See also, S. Mather's Jpology^ p. 

118 ; I. Mather-s Disquisition^ p. 28 ; John Norton's Respontio^ pp. 112-119 ; Pies. Stilas' Ctm- 

ventioH Sermon, p 46. See alw one true statement in the famous Dedham " Statement." 

(1819), Tiz: ** the power of Councils is merely adrisory ; nor can tbsy volunteer that serrioe 
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have called a Council are morally bound to accept, and act upon, its 
advice, in good faith, if it commend itself to their conscience as the 
will of God concerning them. The presumption must always be that 
the result of every fairly constituted and properly managed Council 
is binding upon the parties calling it, unless they can show good 
cause, in conscience, for neglecting it. 

But there is, purely speaking, no authority in the result of any 
Council.* 

By the decisions of the Massachusetts courts, the result of a Coun- 
cil in its legal aspects, may be stated in these four particulars.^ 

1. Such a result is of no force until accepted by the parties.' 

2. If accepted by one party and not accepted by the other, it will 



They cannot come till they are asked, nor extend their inquiries beyond the point submitted ; 
and then their decision may be regarded or not, as shall seem best to the party asking." p. go- 
See also some Tery pungent reasoning on this sutgect (pp. 31-39), in ''a Neighbor's" Second 
Treatise on Church Government^ called out by the Bolton case, (1778), with this pertinent 
statement, (p. 89). ''it is the churches' prerogative to judge, and Council's main province to 
re/leet light in order that churches may judge uprightly. ^^ See also the admirable reasoning of 
Got. Thomas Vitch, in his Explanation of tSay-Brook Ptat/orm^ (published anonymously in 
1766), poMim, and specially tliis passage, (p. 24), *' if we conceive of Councils as having juris- 
diction [properly so termed], and coni«equeutly a judicial authority in any case, endless de- 
putes will arise, nor will it be possible to reconcile Our IScclebiastical Constitution with itself: 
•och a power in Councils Is quite inconsistent with the rights and duties of particular churches, 
clearly and expressly asserted and maintained by these churches, &c. But if we view Councils 
as helps, counsellors, advisers, &c., affording light, assistance, &c. for the conviction, peace, 
and edification of the churches, and tlie like, our constitution will appear in a good light, con- 
■istent with itself, and agreeable both to the principles and genius of the Gospel of Christ." 

1 Sometimes all parties calling a Council enter, before its session, into an agreement to abide 
by its Result, whatever it may be — thus making it strictly a Board of Referees, rather than a 
Council. [See Bliss's Rehoboth, p. 209, and the Manchester (Mass.) Council^ Dec. 1857.] In 
that case there will, necessarily, in virtue of the previous agreement, be a binding force in the 
Besnlt, and the courts will enforce it, in all pecuniary details [see Steams r. Bedford] ; but as 
a Reference and not as a Council. Nor Is it clear that such agreement beforehand Is any sug- 
gestion of real Congnregationalism. [Cong. Quarterly ^ Jan. 1860, p. 63. J On this point, see New 
England's LamenteUions, by Rev. John White, of Gloucester, who says [p. 165, Wise's Quar- 
relf etc.] " Some Councils have perswaded the Church and aggrieved to promise to acquiesce in 
the determination of the Council before they heard the case, by which their consciences have 
heen ensnared^ and the Council turned into a solemn arbitratton, 27U«, therefore^ is matter of 
just lamentation.^^ 

John Norton, in his Responsio [the first Latin work ever written in this country ; as his 
Orthodox Evangelist was the first treatise of systematic Divinity ever compowd here], takes 
ftroog ground as to the duty of a Church to accept the advice of Council, yet even he presup* 
poses the danger of error in such a result, and its consequent invalidity. His reasoning is 
Ingenious : " Errorem Synodi et Ecclesiarum non esse fundamentalem. quia turn cesserant Ec- 
desia esse Eeclesta^ et, eonsequenter, Synodu.^ non esset legitima.^^ p. 112. 

* See Congregational Quarterly, vol. ii. pp. 60-<>4. 

s *• Tlie result of a Council, of its own intrinsic validity, is never obligatory upon the parties.*' 
«. Bedfoxd, 21 Pick. 114. 
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justify the party adopUng it, in acts done in consequence, bat will not 
bind the party rejecting it^ 

8. Such a result is conclusive as to facts — adjudged to be facts 
by the Council.* 

4. The court may, however, revise (all but the facts) the modui 
operandi; ito assure itself that all processes have been fiur and 
regular.* 

So that the legal aspect of the result of a Council is, in short, this: 
— if '' a Council has been properly called, if the subject-matter is 
such as should come before a Council, if its members are impartial, if 
its investigations are fair, if its decision is dear, — then its result, 
while it must be adopted before it is of any authority, will justify 
either party conforming thereto." * 

(10.) Dissolution. When a Council has concluded its preliminary 
sessions, and reached its Result, its function is at an end, and the 
proper vote to be passed, is that '^ it be dissolved." It has no longer 
any legal existence, and can never be recalled.' It has no right to 
adjourn for a definite period, o;: ^ subject to the call of the modera- 
tor ; *' in the view of waiting to see whether the parties it has ad- 
vised will follow its advice ; and with the intention of another session, 
and another judgment, if they do not follow it It was not invited 
to oversee the execution of its advice, but merely to give it, and 
when once given, it is an impertinence for rt to assume to become a 
tribunal for its enforcement Such an attempt to assume authority 
over the churches is a Presbyterian heresy, which Congregationalists 
should be vigilant to eschew.* 

1 See page 202, with the legal references there giTen. See, alKO, ATexy v. Tjiin^iam, 
8 Man. 160. 

* Steams v. Bedford, and Burr v. Sandwich. 

* *' The coart always look behind the adjudication, and befbre the raralt can be recetred aa 
erldence, or allowed to hare any Talidity, they will examine the proceedings, to ascertain 
whether there was a suitable case for the conrocation of an Ecclesiastical Council ; whether the 
members were properly selected ; whether they proceeded impartially in their inyestlgations ; 
whether their adjudication was so Ibnn&lly made that it might be seen that they acted with 
due regard to the rights of the parties, and that they founded their decision up(m grounds 
which will sustain it." Thompson v. Rehoboth, 7 Piokexlng. 

* Congregational Quarterlfy toI. 11. p. 62. 

s See this point argued in the R^ult of the fiunous Reading Council, June 15, 1847, p. 14. 

* In Felt's Annals of Salem^ rol. ii. pp. 6d8-9, is an account of an attempt by a ** grand 
Council," (A. D. 1734-45), to excommunicate Rer. Mr. Fiske and his Church : the Council as- 
sembling and reassembling, and appealing to the churches of the Commonwealth to sustain 
them. Mr. Cummings says, (Diet. p. 74,) **Mr. Fiakei the minister, and a miOori^ of bis 
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In very rare instances, we are aware, circumstances may arise 
which may make it desirable for the same churches to be again con- 
vened in Council upon the same subject But this can only be done 
by a new Letter Missive,^ and a course of procedure, in all respects, 
de novo.^ 

Section 7. Consociation. 
A Consociation — in the sense in which the word is now com- 

Chnrehf did not approTet>f this * third way of commnnion,' disregarded the sentence, and out> 
HTtd the storm." The pamphlets published on this controTersj, fill a Tolum^, uid may be 
eonsolted in the Salem AUumrum. 

1 ** Councils expire when they bare giren the adrioe for which they were called."— Cmn- 
mliig^ Cong. Diet. J p. 128. 

** To reassemblei therefore, by their own anthority, and without the originating power of a 
new Letter MlssiTe, and to prosecute inquiries anew in relation to the Church and people, or to 
do any thing else as a Council, would be o<nisidered at Tariance with Congregational princi- 
plag.t) — Upham. Ratio DiMetptinaf, p. 188. 

See the Reading case (1847), ftv illustration of the bad policy of the reassembling of a Coun- 
cil, where [Protest, p. 76, Appendix to Reralt], it is said of such a reassembling [April 7, 1847, 
of a Conncil which met Bflarch 4, 1846], *' we deem it an entire perrersion of Congregational 
principles for a Council to retain a permanent authority to inspect the conduct of uiy Church, 
m any member of a Church.** 

* Some of the meet important published results of Councils of recent days, are that at Salem, 
Mass., 1849. (Howard Street Church), in which, and in the Reriew of it [attributed to Rey. S. 
M . Worcester, D. D.] is thoroughly discussed the question iriiether % Congregational Church 
oan disband itself by the force of majority Tote ; that at Reading, Mass., (South Church), 1847, 
aboffe referred to, in which the clafan of a Pastor to negatire Church acts is discussed ; those at 
the same place In 1882 and 1884, in which opinion is given on the question of making Infknt 
Baptism imperatiTe upon Congregational Church members; that at Danyers, Mass., 18{j2, 
wliere the " three month's notice " plan is referred to ; that at New York (Church of the Puri- 
tans), 188D, where arbitrary and summary exclusion Arom the Church is adyised to be null. 

For good examples of the Councils that were held in the days of the Unitarian apostaoy — 
•ad exhibiting the trickiness uid dishonesty sometimes practised by the opposersof the Trinity, 
•se the Fltchburg, Mass. case (1801), [Life of Dr. S. Worcester, yol. i. pp 268-866] ; the Dorch- 
ester case (1811-12), [rerlewed hi the Panapli*t, 1814, pp. 266-807] ; the Princeton case (1817)| 
[rsrlewed in the Panoplist, 1817, pp. 264-278] ; the Sandwich case (1817), [result published in 
the Panoplist^ 1817, pp. 274-279] ; the Dedham case (1818), [reriewed by Judge Stebbins, hi the 
apirit of the Pilgripts, 1829, pp. 829-881] ; the Groton case (1826), [reriewed in the Spint of the 
PUfrinu, 1829, pp. 870-406] ; and the Cambridge case (1827-29), [reviewed in the l^irU of the 
PUgrims, 1829, pp. 669-6n]. 

For fine specimens of the older method of Councils in New England called to advise in refer- 
ence to matters of doctrine in the alleged hereey of ministers, see Report of a Confrrence held 
at Wutford, [Mass.], Dec. 4, 1781, in Qmgregational Quarterly^ 1861, pp. 268-278, and Result of 
a Gmneil of Chyrehes at OrafioHy Mass., Oct. 2, 1744, in the collections of the Congregational 
Library Association. It is noticeable In these old results, that the names of the Pastors and Del- 
Cfates are not given (with the exception of the Moderator, and Scribe) ; the stress then being 
laid upon the assumed presence of the ehitrehes^ and not on the personal dignity, or sagacity, 
of the tndiriduals composing the Council. 

In th« rich collections of the Massachusetts nistorioal Society, and of the Salem Athenseum, 
Bifty be found many curioui documents illustrating the ancient ways in these particulars. 
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monly used* — is a Standing Council,' which some Congrega- 
tional churches, and especially those of Connecticut, have sub- 
stituted for the coDHnoa Method of Councils.' Strictlj it is, with 

1 Our &tfa«n talked about the " ChnoociaUon of Churches,^* when they only meant by It their 
fellowship. Peter Thacher and John Webb, in their '* Brie/ Declaration^" [Boston, 1720], say, 
(p. 6), '' as to the Consociation of Ckurches^ we find our Synods speaking Toiy honorably of it, 
and with great Light and Force urging the strict Union and holy Communion of all particular 
Churches one with another, in all the proper acts of that communion ; such as Mutual Direc- 
tion, Prayer, Admonition, &c." They then go on (pp. 7, 8) to show that this InTolres no con- 
fro/ oTer the churches, but simply good fellowship between them. 

t «i The Consociation is a Standing Council, both Judicial and advisory, competent to ordain, 
dismiss, and discipline Pastors ; to unite, organise, and discipline churches ; to reTise the deci- 
sions of the constituent Churches, and to consult their general weUSue." Rule IV. of Litchfield 
North Consociation, Conn. Historical Sketchy p. 82. 

s It is usual to claim Hooker as (he originator of this plan of Judicature. Dr. Hawes says, 
[ Contributions to the Eeclesiastieal History of Connecticut^ p. 87], *' he was the Ikther of the 
system of Consociation. It was a fkrorite and oft repeated osmark of tiis — 'we most hare 
the Consociation of the Churches, or we are ruined.' *' But Hooker appears to haye used the 
term in its ancient and Ioom, rather than its modem and t^hnical sense, as he repeatedly 
repudiates the idea of any control over the churches from without. U» says, [Surrtffy 
Part It. p. 19], " the truth is, a particular Congregation is the highest tribunal, unto 
which the grieved party may appeal. ... If difficulties arise in the proceeding, the council of 
other churches should be sought to clear the truth ; but the power of censure rests still in the 
Congregationy where Christ placed tt.*' Again he says, [p. 51], ** if Synods and such meetings 
be attended only in way of consultation, as having no other power, nor meeting for any other 
end ; then, as they are lawfUl, so the root of them lies in a common principle, &c.'* 

Abouc 1656-1632, a movement was made in both Connecticut and Massachusetts toward Conso- 
clatiou. [See Trumbull's Connecticut, vol. i. ch. xiii. ; New Haven CoUmial Records^ vol. ii. pp 
196-7, and Records of Massachusetts Colony^ vol. iv. part 2, pp. 88, 60, 62.] The Connecticut Synod 
failed of a migority for the plan, John Davenport vigorously opposing it there, and afterward in 
Bo<(ton. The Boston Synod recommended it ; first ameliorating it of Juridical power. But tlie 
matter then died away for the time in both Colonies. About the beginning of the 18th Century 
[see Pros. Stiles' Ctinvention Sermon, pp. 68, 69; Trumbull, vol. i pp. 478-488 , Wife's Quarrel, 
passim ; Cotton Mather's Ratio, pp. 182-184, and Magnolia, 5th Book , CongregationeU Quar- 
terly, vol. i. p. 49], under the leadership of Pierpont in Connecticyt, uid of Cotton Mather in Mas- 
sachusetts, the effort was renewed. The Say brook Synod adopted their fiunous '* Platform " 
(1708) ; and the *' Boston Association " (1706) proposed a system of Consociation. Butler's His- 
tory of Groton, Mass. [p. 169], contains the record of a proposition to the Church in Groton 
to unite in a Consociation, which had l>een proposed by an Association, met at Marll>orough, 
July 16, 1707 ; which propoiiitlon was adopted, nem. eon. by tlie Groton Church, July 21, 1707 
But I have met with no further record of tliat movement. In Massachusetts, the general plan 
was violently assailed by John Wise, and others, snd found little fkvor. There are frequent 
traces of an impulse in this direction, however, in after years In 1782, WUliam Homes, (tf 
Chilmark, published liis ** Proposals of some things to be done in our cuimintstermg Bedesias- 
tical Government, whereby it may more ^ectuaUy reach its end in some respects,"* etc., in 
which he advocates a Consociation under the name of an Ecclesiastical Council or Presbytery, 
(pp. 6-80). His Proposals came to a second edition some fifty years after, [Newburyport, 1774, 
pp. 43], but never came to any thing else. The Records of the Mendon Ass ciation show that 
a proposition was entertahied and digested in 1756, by its members, for a Consociation ; and 
that they proposed it to their churches. Mention is a^n made of the sut^t in the records 
of 1757t hut then it drops into oblivion, and there is no trace of any movement of the ahurclies 
in response. {Hist. Memlon Association, pp. 47-52.] In 1774, Dr. Whltaker, of the Tabema- 
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those who accept the pkn, the highest Ecclesiastical judica- 
ture.^ 

A Consociation is usually composed of the Pastor and one Messen- 
ger from each of the Congregational churches of a Coimty, or of half 



cle Ghnreh in Sftlcm, "eooftited " John Wiie (now in his gntre Ibrty-nine yean) in a Tigorons 
attempt [,4 eon/utation qf two TVocte , eiUitUd *A Yindieatiun of tiu New England Churehet^^ 
mnd * The Ckurckei Qtianel Bspouud^^ written by the Rev. John Wistf ^e. Boston : IsaiaA 
Jkomas. 1774. pp. 98] to commend Presbyterianism to MaMaohusette ; but the pemidoua 
old Pnrltan woald n't stay confuted, and the churches remained obstinately deaf to the Toice 
of the cliarmer. In 1814, the plan was again urged in the General Association of Uassachu- 
■etts, in th« form of appointing a Committee to examine an *' Ancient Doeumentf " found 
among Cotton Mather's papers, on the question ** wluit further steps are to be talcen, that 
Councils may luiye due constitution and efllcacy." The Committee (of l>rs. Morse, Austin, 
Woods, Worcester, and Lyman, and Ker. Messrs. Hale and Cooley), reported, in 1816, pro> 
posing the establishment of Consociations. The matter was laid over to the next sessiim, and 
then resulted in a rote tlia^ they ** IumI no olijeetion to " the organisation of Consociations, 
wliereTer ministers and churches were so inclined. But so decided was now the repugnance 
of Um Massachusetts churches to the system, that eren this qualified endorsement led to the 
witlidrawal of sererai of the District Associations fh>m the State Body, and the whole prqject 
was again abandoned. [See Panoptist, 1814, pp. 820-8 ; 181A, pp. 859-78; and 1816, p. 8ti9.J A 
oommlttee, consisting of KeT. Drs. Woods, Uumphrey, Snell, Shepard, Cooley, and Storrs, and 
Her. Parsons Cooke, was appointed at a public meeting in Boeton, Blay 29, 1841, to *' talce into 
comdderation what measures are necessary (br the reaffirmation and maintenance of the princi- 
ples and spirit of Congregationalism." 7heir report was made in 1846, ** to the Congregational 
Ministers and Churches in Massachusetts." Dr. Clarlc says [ Cong. Churches of Mass., p. 288,] 
" though the whole subiiect of Church-GoTemment was laid open by the committee, their lead- 
ing otject eridently was to magnify the office-work of Councils, and to strengthen the authority 
of thdr decisions.'* This new attempt, howerer, fell still-bom from the press which printed 
the repOTt, and now, after the lapae of sixteen years, the churches hardly remember tliat such 
a morement ever took place. 

In Connecticut, the Say brook ** Articles " — which were practically a compromise between 
the Prert>yterian and Congregatiottal interests [Bacon's Historical Discoursfs^ p. 191], and are 
obrionsly suseeptible of a strict construction, elerating the Consociation into a rirtual Presby- 
ttry ; and of a looser construction, making it merely a stated Council — were, gradually, and 
with some jealousy, adopted by the churches ; the New Haren Association (where Darenport's 
Infloenee was still felt), reftuing to accept the Platform, till they had put upon record their 
understanding of it. Among the majority of the churches of the State, the strict, or Presby to- 
rlan, construction of the Articles prerailed for many years, and was used to preyent the forma- 
tloo of* New Ught " churches in the days of Whitfield. [CbiU. Ecd. Hist. Conn.^ p. 122.] 
Aiker the first half century, or more, the Congregational construction of ito articles became 
more general, and so remains. 

i ** When any case is orderly brought before any council of the churches [i. e , any Conto- 
siolfoff], it shall there be heard and determined, which (unless orderly remoTed from tbenre), 
■ball be a final issue ; and all parties therein concerned shall sit down and be determined tliers- 
^." — Art. v., Sayirook Haiform. TrumbuU^ toI. i. p. 484. 

** The churches of Connecticut hare adopted the Consociating principle, as best supported 
hj God's word, and established the Consociation, as the highest EecUsiattieal judieatMre." — 
John IQUoU's Sermon at Guilford, 1817. p. 7. 

** T« pastors met in our Consociation hare power, with y« consent of y Mesfengers of our 
Chorebes chosen, and attending, authoritatively^ jwridieaUp and deeisirely to d'termine Erde*- 
iattieal afairs, fe." — Art. II., Old Consociation of Fairfield Co, Conn. C^t. Eed, Hist. 
Cbim., p. 8u6. 
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a Countj, where the territory is too large for conyenienoe in one. This 
body meets at stated periods. Whenever any special need for advice 
arises in one of the Consodated churches, provision is also made for 
calling it together — though not always the whole of it is required to 
be assembled.^ The advice of Consociation is strictly, and according 
to the Say-Brook Platform, and the ancient understanding, in the 
nature of an authoritative adjudication, and must be followed, on pain 
of being *^ reputed guilty of scandalous contempt, and dealt with as 
the rule of God's word in such case doth provide, and the sentence 
of non-communion shall be declared against such Pastor and Church. 
And the churches are to approve of the said sentence, by withdraw- 
ing from the communion of the Pastor, and Church, which so refuseth 
to be healed." * 

It is but just to add that there has always been a Low Church as 
well as a High Church theory of this system ;' and that practically 
at the present day. Consociation amounts, in many places, to nothing 
more than a Council of the neighboring churches. 

The churches of Connecticut^ appear to be strongly attached to 
this way of Church fellowship; but although advocated by many 
eminent men,^ it is difficult to see that it offers, or secures,* any ad- 

1 See Cont. Eeel. Hi$t. Conn., p, 888. 

* Say-Brook Platform, Art. IV. TVum^tctt, \. p. 484. 

* See Trumbull, i. p. 487. See also Bacon's Historical Diuouru, (pp. 41-70. Cont. Bed. 
Uisi. Conn.) See also Got. Fitch's clear, candid, and forcible Expianatiam of Sajf-Brook FUU- 
fotm^ [pp. 89, small 4to., Hartford, 1766J,/Mu«tm. 

« Cont, Eeel. Hi*u Conn., pp. 70, 87, 126, 127, 805, 817, 888, 419, 444. 

* See Dr. Dwighi. Sermon clxii. Dr. Woods also fkTored this plan. He said, " the beet 
way, I think, would be for the ministers in their District Associations to form small Coosoda- 
tions ; and, once formed, their benefits would be so obTious, that I think they would be gener- 
ally and gladly adopted." [MS. Lectures.] See also his Works, rol. iii. pp. 578-688. There is 
a passage worth reading in this connection, in TureU's Lifo of Dr. Coleman, [Boston, 1748], 
pp. 98-108. 

> The Records of Consociationlsm in Conneeticat show that its decisions are not always mors 
Jnst, or effectual, than those of Councils. The Rer. Mr. Bobbins, of Branford, was ezelnded 
\Yt4Qt] from the New Haven Consociation, and deposed — for preaching to a Baptist Chnreh. He 
quietly went on with his work, and after about seren years was iuTited back to Consociation. 
[TrunOtuU, toI. ii. pp. Itf6-288J. Dr. Bacon says of Consociation — ** that it had any efficacy at 
all in preyenting, or in adjusting those local controTersies which are ineritably incident to the 
gOTemment of all self-goTemed churches, does not appear in all the liistory of its first lialf- 
eenhiry.*' [Cont. Bed. Hist. Conn., p. 88.] He says indeed [Hisi. DiMourses, p. 192], ** for 
the first half-century, or more, the Saybrook Platform made more quarrels than U healed," In 
the fiunous '* Wallingford case," Rer. Mr. Dana was settled by an '' Old Light" Council [1758], 
in the fitce of the remonstrance of the New Haren ConsociatioD. The Consociation coQToked 
to its aid that of Hartford South, and easting out Mr. Dana and his Church, xecognind a 
minority opposed to him as ** the Church." That minoxl^, after keeping up worship a little 
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vantage sufficient to offset the Presbyterian tendencies which inhere 
in it.^ Nor is it to be wondered at that Congregational churches, in 
general, prefer a method more purely an outgrowth of their funda- 
mental principles.^ 

In consociated churches, the trial a^d deposition of ministers is 
done by the Consociation.' 

Section 8. Association. 

An Association, is a meeting of Pastors in the aim to help each 
other in their common work. Such meetings have existed in New 
England since a very early date.* The Pastors of ten, twenty, or 
thirty neighboring churches — grouped, and limited, by considerations 
of mutual convenience — come together thus, twice, thrice, or four 
times a year, and spend a day, or more, in exercises for intellectual, 
spiritual, and professional improvement. As a matter of convenience, 
advantage has been taken of these regular assemblages of the Pas- 
tors, by candidates for the Pulpit, to present themselves, after thorough 
training, for examination for a certificate of approval — in common 
parlance, " for Ucensure." * 

more Uum twenty yean, " cared in," and went back. [ Trumbull^ toI. ii. pp. 480-526.] See 
Dr. Bacon's Norwich Historical Discourse^ pp. 51-56, for allusion to many such cases. 

Particularly mournful is the Rev. Levi >'elson's recent [1854] exposition of'^Tke trials of a 
Church and Pastor in attempting to maintain Gospel Discipline under Consuciational inter/er' 
encCf" in Lisbon, Conn. [See his pamphlet, pp. 50, 8to.] 

1 The one good thing in Mr. Lesley's ** address to the Suffollc North Association," [Boston, 
1849, pp. 130], is where he calls Consociationism the " vailed Preshyterianism of the New Ilaven 
and Hartford Colony." (p. 43.) As long ago as 1772, John Cotton, of Plymouth, accused the 
BeT. Chandler Bobbins of attempting to bring in '' the Connecticut dlKipline ; " adding, in a 
note, *^ Scarce any are ignorant that the discipline in Connecticut verges tutcards Presbyterian- 
Mm." See his General Practice of the Churches of New England^ relating to Baptism^ vindi- 
cated. [Boston. £. Bnssell. 12mo. pp. 73. p. 71.] 

* " A Congregational Church holding that mode of Church government, cannot, while such, 
become consociated." — Address to the Rev. Moses C. Welch. [Windham. 1794. p. 32.] 

" Consociationism leads to Presby terianism ; Presby terianism leads to Episcopacy ; Episco- 
pacy leads to Boman Catholicism j and Boman Catholicism is an ultimate fsct."— Dr. £ia- 
moni. Parkas Memoir, p. 168. 

* See page 206. 

* Preaident Stilefl [ Convention Sermon^ p. 68] fixes the earliest date, in his knowledge, of 
such a meeting, in New England, at about 1670. The Library of the Mass. Historical Society con- 
tains the MS. record of " Cambridge Association," formed at the house of Charles Morton, ia 
Charlestown, Mass., Oct. 13, 1690. This was the Association which Cotton Mather so often re- 
fers to in hifl Magnolia^ and this MS. contains the originals of most of the Totes reported by 
him. 

* The theory of New England Congregationalism has always been that a Church of Christ 
ii the only body possessing authority to empower any person to preach the GoepeL But u 

15 
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In some of the States, delegates from these District Bodies meet 
once a year to constitute a General Association of the State ; the 
printed report of whose annual meeting is made to include the statis- 
tics of the Congregational churches in that Commonwealth.^ 

While these Associations are very helpful to Pastors, and through 

it 1b an important aid to the churches in this work to have befbrehaad the caref^Uj tormed 
Judgment of Pastors in reference to the qualifications d candidates, the practice lias grown up 
of having all candidates present themselres to some ministerial association for thorough exami- 
nation as to their fitness — in learning and piety — to preach ; and, on the part of the churches, 
of entertaining no candidate who does not bring, firom some recognised and reaipectable body ot 
ministers, a certificate of their approbation as a fit occupant of the pulpit. Such a certificate Is 
not a Ucerue to preach. It confers no power, and ought not to be so named- It Is merely a 
letter of commendation, designed (krorably to introduce its holder to the churches Any one 
of them, that pleases to do so, on the strength of the letter, and its own subsequent iuTestiga- 
tion, has power to Ucente the candidate, by making him its Pastor ; with the counsel ot others. 

David Thurston was the first commended by the Mendon Association, Not. 8, 1701. The late 
Thomas Gray. D. D., of Roxbury [3d Church) was the first ** approbated '' in this way. by the 
Boston Association, in 1792. The Mendon Association, now in its second century, has always 
scrupulously refUsed to use the term ^* license,*' and therein deserres the oommendatioa of all 
true Congregationalists. See CenturtcU lluti>ry of Mendon Astoctatiun. [Boston, 18C>3 ] p 75 

In 1651, the Church in Maiden wajined £50. by the Massachusetts General Court, for set* 
tling a minister without prerious approbation ; and in 1658, the Court fbrbade the ** new '- 
Church, in Boston, to settle ''Mr. Powell," because they thought him too unlearned, and or- 
dered that no one should be allowed to preach who was not approved by ** the elders of the 
four next churches, or the County Court ; " but the order was repealed at the next session, on 
petition fh>m mombors of the Church and town of Wobum, as being an infringement on the 
liberties of the churches. [See Rfcords Mass. Colony^ vol. iii. pp. 237. 250, 293. 204. 317. 831. 
859 ; and Mau. Hist. CoU.y 3d series, vol. i. pp. 38-45, where the petition is given in full, with 
signatures.] 

1 New Hampshiro, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, have General Associations baaed purely 
on delegations fhnn local clerical Associations. Vermont, New York, Illinois, Michigan, Wis> 
cousin, Iowa, and California have substantially such bodies, with a lay element superadded. In 
Rhode Island, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Oregon, the State bodies seem to be made up 
of Pastors and delegates coming directly from the churches, without delegatton firom any inters 
mediate body whatever. An effort was made, in 1818, — under the pressure of the Unitarian 
movement, and its admonitions to the friends of Orthodoxy to strengthen themselves in every 
possible manner— to unite all the General Associations of New England into one Grand Unity, 
by means of a sort of '' Committee oi Union."' Naturally enough, this plan came from Conso* 
ciational Connecticut. The General Association of Massachusetts appointed Drs. Worcester 
and Ilyde and Rev. Thomas Snell to meet committees of conference fh>m other State Bodies in 
regard to it. They reported (1819) in favor of the plan, and advised that such a '* Committee 
of Union '^ meet annually on the 3d Wednesday of October. This ** Committee -' met accord- 
ingly in Ilartford, in the October following — Drs Flint of Ilartford, and Lyman Beecher (then 
of Litchfield), representing Connecticut ; Dr. Hyde and Mr Snell representing Massachusetts, 
and New IlampMhire and Vermont declining to go into the arrangement. Dr Hyde was chair* 
man and Dr Flint scribe, and Dr. Hyde preached, and two days were devoted to *' business *' — 
such as it was ; Dr. Beecher being appointed to preach next year. But. in 1821, this '' Com- 
mittee '' had good sense enough to see that they were inefTectually endeavoring to attach a fifth 
— superfluous and so pernicious — wheel to the denominational coach, and they accordingly 
recommended their own dissolution. The recommendation was adopted, and the scheme was 
decently and speedily buried in oblivion, the only monumental erection to keep alive its mem* 
oxy that we recall in print, being a page in the Cong Quarterljf, tot Jan 1858, (p 48) 
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ihem to their flocks, it is a fundamental principle, usuallj, if not uni- 
versally, expressed in their constitutions, that they have no direct 
connection with the churches, and no claim to any shadow of author- 
ity over them. 

Section 9. Conferences. 

A Conference is an assemblage of Pastors and delegates of 
churches, assembled, not, like a Council, on the special call of a sister 
Church for some isolated service toward light and peace, but in vir- 
tue of a Constitution providing for periodical meetings, for mutual 
prayer, communion, advice, and helpftdness.^ As in the case of 
Pastoral Associations, the size, boundaries, etc, of these Conferences, 
tie dictated by convenience. 

As with Associations, a distinct disavowal of all ecclesiastical con- 
trol, is usually, and very properly, a fundamental article of their con- 
federation. 

In some of the States, delegations from these local conferences 
meet annually, in a Greneral Conference representing all the Con- 
gregational churches in the State ;^ and their '' minutes" carry the 
annual statistics. 

Section 10. Church Extension, 

Where population is steadily increasing, it is necessary that reli- 
gious privileges should perpetually be enlarged by the establishment 
of new centres of hallowing influence ; that the Grospel may keep 
pace with the need for it. The peculiar fitness of Congregational- 
ism — notwithstanding its lack of organization outside of the local 
Church — to extend itself, will be more particularly discussed here- 



1 The New EogUnd Sjnod of 16S2, seem to hare had Church Conference* In mind in some of 
their raf^geatlonB [Seit Magnolia] Book t., toI ii., pp. 90(M)01.1 Increaae Mather, in his First 
PtineipUs of Ntw England^ cites a plan which he says John Cotton drew up Just before his 
death, defining and recommending this practice of the conference of churches. Upham [Ratio 
DimpUnee^ p 246,] however thinks that the first efficient measures to carry out this plan, took 
plaee In the County of York, Me., 1822-S ; whence the system spread OTer Maine, and thence 
bigely orer the United States. 

* In Maine and Ohio, the State Body Is thus a General Conference, made up of delegates, lay 
•ad clerical, frtmi local conferenoes. Massachusetts has recently formed such a Body, in addi- 
tfon to her General Aseoclation. 
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after.^ It is enough to say here, that it is — and from the beginning 
has been^ — eminently missionary in its spirit; and that — on the 
common sense principle that ^ when there is a will there is a way ^ — 
it has never found any difficulty in working upon the destitute and 
dying world; whether in near localities,^ or distant states,* or na- 
tions.* 

This it has found it most suitable and convenient to do by the 
means of Societies for City, Home, and Foreign Missions, etc., into 
the hands of whose well-selected officers, and to the care of whose 
wise and well-studied agencies, the local churches conmiit their alms. 

Of late years the American Congregational Union has been estab- 
lished," in order to be the medium of conveying aid from these Con- 
gregational churches who have some strength to spare, to their feebler 
brethren ; and has accomplished incalculable good in the way of help- 
ing young churches at the West to their first houses of worship — 
without which they can acoompUsh little ; hardly hope even to keep 
themselves alive. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Congregationalists everywhere will 
increasingly perceive, and use, the benefit of these helps toward a fit 
obedience to the Saviour's last command. 

1 ?ee pag« 288. 

s See Act« Tiii : 1, 14, 26 : x : 19 ; xi : 10-29 ; xiii : 2, 8, 45-61 ; xir : 21, 22, etc. 

Very touching are Qoy. Bradford's words in regard to tlie moUves of tlie Leyden Pilgrims in 
coming Iiither : " lastly, (and which was not least,) a great hope & inward aeall they had of 
laying some good foundation, or at least to make some way thereunto, for y« propagating 8c ad- 
Tancing y« gospell of y* kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of y« world ; yea, though they 
should be but eren as stepping-stones unto others for y* performing of so great a work." — 
Ptimouth PlanteUion^ p. 24. 

s Our fathers began by coloniziDg new churches fh>m those already yigorous. Thres 
churches (Duxbury, Marshfield, and Eastham), were colonised from the Mother Church at Ply- 
mouth ixx the space of twenty-six years. Branch churches were also formed in destitute local- 
ities, and sustained by sap from the trunk. [See Early Methods of Church, ExtetuioHj Cong. 
Quar., vol. i. pp. 68-69.] See also Clark's Congngational Churches in Mastaehusetts [pp. %, 
96], for a diocusAion of these branch churches. [He says it was our fathers' " mode of con- 
ducting domestic mitwions, and may be regarded as the first form which this enterprise took in 
New England." lie adds that **as the members of a branch were still enrolled with the 
Church from which it sprung, till a formal separation was effected, so its minister was in- 
cludt*d in the Eldership of the other, and was often sent with the Pastor to sit in Ecclesiastical 
councils. 

* The American Home Missionary Society was Congregational in its origin, and soon will be 
in Its entire quality. [See Puritans and Presbyterians^ Cong. Quar., toI ir. pp. 88-67.] 

* The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign RSssions was founded by the Mass. Gen- 
eral Association, in 1819. [See Cong. Quar.. toI. i. pp., 46-48.] » 

The Union was formed at New York City in May, 1858. Its receipts reported Biay, 1861, 
for the year then closed, were $14,048.80. and with this it had helped — in the tweWe months -^ 
thirty-nine feeble Congregatioual churches to enter houses of worship free of debt. 
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Section 11. Denominational delations. 

Congregationalists liave some peculiar advantages in the matter of 
denominational relations, arising from the simplicity, breadth, and 
catholicity of their first principles. Believing that the vitality of the 
Church organism does not reside in the outward form, but in the 
inward substance, they are not compelled to unchurch any body of 
sincere beh'evers, banded under whatsoever form differing from that 
which is usual to themselves. While they have their own decided 
preferences, both as to the manner of all church work, and the &sh- 
ion of all public worship, they are not compelled by fealty to their 
own fundamentals, proudly, or sadly, to cast all who differ from them 
upon the " uncovenanted mercies" of the Lord. They rather — 
while they seek to conserve among themselves and promote among 
others what they esteem to be the £iith once delivered to the saints, 
— trust and believe that " Gk)d is no respecter of persons : but in 
every [denomi]nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted with Him. " * They therefore hold out the hand of 
Christian fellowship — as Paul did ' — ^to all those " that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours ;" 
and delight to work with them in missions, moral reforms, and all 
practical ways of cooperation. 

It is usual for Congregational ministers to tender the exchange of 
pulpit services, and the interchange of all manner of Christian cour- 
tesies, with ministers of all other denominations ;' except those from 
whom they are necessarily debarred by the fact of their " not holding 
the Head, from which all the body by joints and bands having nour- 
ishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth with the incease of 
Grod." * And Congregational Churches endorse and enjoy this action 
of their Pastors ; and are always ready, for their own part, to prove 
their fellowship with all other branches of the invisible Holy Church 
universal, by dismissing members in good standing to them, and re* 

1 Acts z : 84, 85. 

« 1 Cor. 1 : 2. 

* It is not the firalt of CongregatlonAl Pastors that their kindly fraternity does not practically 
include eUl who agree with them in doctrinal essentials. And we hare occasion to know that 
$&me Episcopalians moam over that exclosiTeness in their system, which prevents them from 
meeting our courtesies with a cordial return. 

« ColoM. ii : 19. 
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ceiving such members from them, when Providence shapes the way 
of duty in that direction.* 

Aside from this informal reciprocation of Christian courtesies 
with other denominations of believers, there has been to some extent 
an endeavor to further a more formal intercourse, by means of the 
interchange of delegated attendance upon the meetings of State or 
National associations. Experience has, perhaps, thrown doubt' upon 
the question whether such delegations promise enough of practical 
good to insure the perseverance of this method of manifesting Con- 
gregational good-will to " them that have obtained like precious faith 
with us through the righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesua 
Christ," • but who do not " walk according to this rule." * 

Section 12. How to Dissolve a Church. 

In the Providence of God it may sometimes happen that — by the 
gradual depopulation of the locality where it was planted, or by the 
emigration of its members, and of that portion of the population 
among whom it can hopefully work, or for other reasons — the extinc- 
tion of a given local Church becomes an inevitable necessity; so that 
the question arises : what steps are orderly for its dissolution ? 

It was formed by the covenant of its members, each with all the 
others; (usually) in connection with advice from other churches, 
through the medium of a Council.^ It should be disbanded by a pro- 
cess which, to all intents and purposes, will reverse this. It is well, 
(but not essential) that a Council be called, and the state of the facts 
laid before it, so that sister Churches may have full and seasonable 
cognizance of a movement of so much consequence, and may have 
the opportunity to proffer aid, if aid may wisely be tendered to avert 
the catastrophe. Such a Council ^ having advised to a dissolution, 



1 See pp. 161, 162, (note) fbr some practical BUggeBtions in regard to the procedure called ft« 
where embarrassment arises from the fiict that some denominations to wliich we give our mem« 
bers letters, will not grant their members letters to us, in reversed circumstances. 

* The Massachusetts General Association entered into correspondence with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1811, and after the disruption of that Assembly, con- 
tinued the correspondence with both branches, until 1856, when, both parties consenting, thai 
with the Old School section was dropped. The correspondence with the New School Assembly 
■till has a name to lire. 

> 2 Pet. i : 1. 4 Qal. vl : 16. • See pp. 160-166. 

• The form of Letter Hisdre given on p. 200, would be made suitable for the calling of such 
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the question would then come before the Church : ^ shall we follow 
this advice, and shall this Church organization be dissolved? A 
unanimous vote in the affirmative (which should include the grant of 
aathoritj to the officers, or to a special committee, to give to all the 
members letters of dismission to such sister Churches as thej may 
wish to join) would annul the covenant, and terminate the organiza- 
tion — when the conditions implied in the vote should have been per- 
formed.' So far as we know, there has never been any diffi?rence of 
judgment as to the conclusion that such unanimous consent as this, 
releases every member from his covenant obligation to that particular 
organism, and releases that Church from its converse relation to 
every member, and so allows the body to drop quietly into non- 
existence, its constituent elements rearranging themselves in such other 
combinations as the general good may dictate, and so keeping good 
their covenant with God; which binds them irrevocably to some 
Church, but not, necessarily, to that Church.* 

a Oouncil, by the simple Bubstitution of the clause, *' that the Church should be dissolved^'''' for 
**that the relation between thf Church and its Pastor should be dissolved.'^ 

1 Of coarse, it woald be before the Church, and the Church would liave a perfect [abstract] 
right to discuss aod decide it, if no Council were held ; or even if the adrice of the Council 
■hould be against disbandment. 

* It seems to us that there liaa been a little hypercriticism sometimes applied to this ques- 
tion. Thus, in the Result of the Howard Street Council, at Salem, Dec. 4, 1849, it is urged 
[p. 22] that the vote dissolved the Church at once, and before any letters could be granted, 
•o that there was, in fiict, no Howard Street Church, from which the members could go, 
when they had their letters, and were ready to start. But such a vote of disbandment must 
neceeaarily reserve its force until its conditions have been complied with ; and therefore there 
must have been a Howard Street Church, at all events — if every member had taken letters — 
nntil every member had taken and used them, and then the suspended force of the vote would 
ultimate, and the organism cease. 

A proper form of letter of dismission in such a case, might be the following : 

To the CongregationcU Church in , 

Oreeting : 

Whereas, the Providence of God has made it necessary — in the judgment of its 

members — for the Congregational Church in , to cease to exist, and whereas it 

has unanimously voted that its existence, as a separate branch of Christ's body, shall 
cease, whenever its members shall all have been received into the fellowship of those 
Churches to which they are respectively commended, as in good and regular standing : 

this is to certify you that the bearer. Brother [or Sister] is thus commended to 

your Christian care and fellowship. 

[Signed.) x Committee 

^ f authorizfd by 

V the Church 

C to issut 

(Date.) J Letters. 

( We suppose that the great mi^jority of the more than sixty Congregational churches which 
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The difficulty which has not unfrequently made this a vexed qae»- 
tioQ, lies in another (always possible) aspect of the case — when 
there is not entire unanimity in the movement, and the dissolution of 
the Church is resisted by a minority of its members, who claim that 
their right in the organism, and its responsibility in covenant to them, 
are such as cannot be vacated by the mere vote of a majority. 

It is urged, on the one hand, that the very nature of a covenant 
implies the mutual establishment of rights which cannot be resumed 
without the consent of all parties ; that as every Church exists by the 
personal covenant of each with each, it can cease to exist only when 
each releases each from that covenant ; ^ and that the right to the 
permanent enjoyment of Church privileges in that particular organi- 
zation being the consideration on which the covenant was made, it 
is unjust and oppressive to take away that consideration without con- 
sent. On the other hand, it is urged that, as a Congregational 
Church is a democracy, the conmion law of the power of the major- 
ity ought to apply to it ; that every member comes into covenant 
with it on that express understanding, and so has no ground of com- 
plaint if he is unchurched by it ;^ and that to take the ground that 
unanimous assent is requisite for the dissolution of a Church, is to 
put the final decision always into the hands of that one factious and 
unreasonable member, who contrives to slip into almost every 
Church. 

We suggest that the true ground lies between these two extremes. 
There can be no doubt that the conmion rule of majority action is 
measurably limited by the covenant, when it comes to touch the funda- 
mental matter of the very existence of the body. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear that the welfare of a whole Church should not be 
lefl where it can hang upon the unreasonable and contumacious con- 
duct of a solitary member. We hold, then, that if a Church ought 
to be dissolved, it should be done by the unanimous consent of all its 
members, who are in good and regular standing ; and only for rea- 
sons so grave and dear that they ought to carry the consent of every 
such member. And if a majority of one, or more, unreasonably and 

have become extinct in MasaachuBctts — nine of them in Bo«toQ — since its settlement; have 
gone through with this process — the movement not taking place until, by unanimous con- 
sent, it was the only wise thing to be done. 

1 See Result o/Hotcard Street Council (Salem, 1850, pp. 64), p. 26. 

a See Revituo of that Result (Boston, 1860, pp. 140), p. 61. 
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contumaciously refuses consent ; that minoritj becomes guilty of an 
offense, and for that offense (unrepented of) should be labored with 
— as if guilty of any other — until brought to a better mind, or cast 
oat from membership, when — in either event — the way is opened 
for the regular dissolution of the body by unanimous assent.^ 

1 For Tarlons coniilderation> affacdng this general subject, lee the Result of Council before 
eited, and its Review, in extenso; aim Clark's Congregational Churches of Massachusetts^ 
p. 281. A Coancll, held April 14, 1847, called to dismiss Rev. Joel Mann, from the Howard 
Street Chnrch, In Salem, adrised the disbandment of the Church, as well as his dismission. 
May 4, 1847, the Chnrch Toted, 17 to 10, to disband. The minority resisted, and continue as 
the Chnrch to this day. A Council convened in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 81, 1857, adrised 
the disbandment and reorganisation of that Church, expressly to drop out some alien elements. 
Bee. 15, 1857, the Church TOted, 16 to 7, to follow the adrice of Council. The minority 
acqnieeced, and the Church was reorganised. But the effect of the procedure was not con- 
sidered happy, by those best acquainted with the fiicts. 

I append here the Judgment on this question of one of the clearest and ablest of our New 
lagland thinkers, recently called home^ReT. Worthington Smith, D D., late President of the 
UnlTersity of Vermont. He says : 

" My own obserration has conrinced me that it is no easy matter to terminate a Church 
eorporation. However loosely organised, and, I might almost say, howerer corrupt, it has a 
wonderful tenacity of life. It ought not to be attempted unless we are quite sure of success. 
Let the Church edifice be disposed of and vacated. Church furniture sold, and the avails given 
to the poor, and letters of recommendation voted, before the pover shall pass out of the hands 
of the Church. 

** I am not clear that It is proper to disband a Church that has not forfeited its claims to 
visibility, except it Is by the unanimous consent of its members. The word volun'ory^ as 
applied to Church organization, has an equivocal, if not a malignant import, and should be 
used in a guarded sense, or not used at all. The Church is as much the imperative state of a 
Christian people as the state of laws and society is the imperative state of rational beings. 
Church associations are of the nature of a contract^ and they are understood to be permanent. 
Rights are created by these associations, or at least recognised by them ; and these rights are 
to be respected, until at least they are voluntarily surrendered. If, without common consent, 
a Church is dbbanded, some are forced into other churches against their will, or they are left 
by the wayside, deserted of those who engaged to watch over them, and to walk with them in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord. I have no difficulty in regard to the union 
of the churches, or the distribution of the members of one Church among many, provided it is 
done with the concurrence of those interested. I do not say that any one Is obliged to remain 
in a Church because it is reduced in numbers ; for the liberty of trannferring one's relations to 
another Chnrch is understood when he Joins a Church ; but I know of no liberty he has, on 
leaving a Church, to pull down the house where others have found a refuge, and would still 
seek one " — Mtmoir^ by Rev. J. Torrey, D. D. (Boston, 1861. 12mo, pp. 868,) p. 70. 

On the other side the reader is referred to the following opinion of Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, 
D. D., who warmly urges : — 

^* Church covenants have been revised and altered in numerous instances, and since the 
days of Jonathan Edwards, some scores of * half-way covenants ' have been dissolved. Was not 
this done by msjorities ? Was Edwards obliged to wait till every man in the Church would 

agree to abolish a half-way covenant, before the thing could be done ? It belongs 

to the very genius of Congregationalism to have the right to modify a covenant, because it 
arose, and has lived, in opposition to an established religion. If we may not modify a cove- 
nant, we have as truly an established religion as any in the world. Any obstruction which we 
throw in the way of so doing, would be suicidal. If the next generation shall introduce un- 
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Section 13. — The Restoration of Offenden. 

The intent and hope of Church discipline is always of reclama- 
tion. 

We have already intimated^ that the lifting of the sentence of 
suspension, or exclusion, from a censured member by vote of the 
Church, consequent upon their acceptance of his manifested peni- 
tence with its accompanying works, will restore him to the possession 
of all which he had forfeited. The thus restored excoomiunicant 
does not need to ^ join the Church " as if c2e novoy because he has 
always remained a member, though under censure. 

The only question relevant to this heading which needs considera- 
tion heie, is this : Suppose a minister who for any reason has been 
deposed, to desire — and in the judgment of charity, to deserve — 
to be restored ; what steps are orderly to that end ? 

We have explained* what we conceive to be the proper Congrega- 
tional method for the deposition of an unworthy Pastor, as being by 
the action of his Church in connection with the advice of an Eodesi- 
astical Council. If such a deposed minister, becoming penitent and 
worthy, wishes to resume the Pastoral office, and any Church shall 
judge it suitable that he should do so, and desire him for its Pastor, 
it may proceed to call him to that office, as it would invite any unor- 



christi&D coTenanta, and some fbtare Edwards shall be raised up to reform ehnrcheSf shall we 
hamper him with the rule that on such a subject, a majority shall not gorem, and all the 
stereotype heresy and petrified folly which a godless generation shall hare thrust into Chnreh 

corenants, must stand till every member of the Church shall agree to their remoral ? 

h t« seif-^vident that any authority which can modify a covenant^ tan aboUih it. The Apostle 
appealed to our common sense when he declared that only such things as cannot be shaken 
are the things that remain. I therefore enter my remonstrance against the proposed rule, 
that no Church can be dissolred until every member consents." — Remorutranet, Review of 
Howard Street Council, p. 140. 

I add an extract in the same line of thought fh>m another eminent living New England 
Congregationalist — Rev. N. Bouton, D. D., of Concord, N. Q. He says : — 

*^ 1. There may be good and sufficient reaeons why a particular local Church should bo dis- 
solved, i. Of these reasons, a m^}ority have the right to Judge. 8. The minority have the 
right to fn>tf$ty and, if they wish it, to have the advice of Council, 6«/or« the act, or, if 

aggrieved by the act of the misjority, have a right to appeal to a Council But to 

claim that they are the identical Church which was disbanded by vote of the minority, in 
accordance with the advice of a Council, seems to me preposterous. On that principle a single 
member may claim to be ^^ the Church " in opposition to the disbanding vote of ninety-nine, 
and contrary also to the advice of a Council thereunto." — Review of Howard Street Council, 
p. 102. 

1 See page 192. > See page 206. 
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diuned man, and then call an Ecclesiastical Council to advise with 
them. That Comicil will naturally desire to be exceedingly thorough 
in its inquiries, and should proceed only on the best evidence.^ But 
if its members are satisfied that it is for the good of Christ's cause 
that this once deposed Pastor should be set over this Church in the 
Lord, they will so advise, and the subsequent co-action of Church and 
Council in ordaining him as Pastor will, in effect, be his restoration 
to the ministry.^ 



i ** A deposed miDlater Is restored by becoming a pastor of a Charch ; and whoever is com- 
petent to install Is also competent to remoye a censure, at least to the extent to which its 
anthority is recognised ; and the aathority of no Ecclesiastical Council can eitend beyond their 

Itanits An installing body ought to be satisfied with the qualifications and fitness 

of the candidate ; and, If they restore to office one who has been deposed, it must be on their 
own responsibility, and for reasons tltat will commend themselves, first or last, to the rvUglous 
pnbUc, or they become liable to reproral chemselTes." Worthington Smithy D. D., Torrey^s 
Memoir, p. 76. 

* Rer. Thomas Cheerer [son of the fiunons Master Esekiel] was deposed flrom the pastorship 
of the Congregational Church in Maiden, Mass., May 20, 1686, by a Council, and, nearly thirty 
years after, restored by a Council which ordained him first pastor of the new Church at 
Bnmney Marsh [Chelsea], Mass., October 19, 1715. 

The case of the ReT. J. H. Fairchild is slightly exceptional. He was conditionally deposed 
by a Council which met at Exeter, N. H., July 21, 1844 ; their language being. *^ unless he ean 
present a clearer rindlcation of himself before some tribunal more competent than ourselyes 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, and the utterance of all the truth ; and tiU such act be 
dime ; he ought not, and so &r as our decision goes, does not, longer hold the place of a minis- 
ter in the Church of Christ." When acquitted by the civil court of the infunous charge in 
reference to which the Council had acted, Mr. Fairchild assumed that the deposing clause of 
the Result of Council had expired by its own limitation, and thenceforth resumed his minis- 
tiy. We think he was right in his Judgment ; which was, at the time, sustained by Drs. 
French, Cogswell, Ronton, Richards, Woods, Rurgess, Perry, Ely, Rlanchard, Vaill, Cum- 
mings, and other eminent Congregationalists ; and subsequently fully endorsed by the Coun- 
cil which installed him orer the '* Payson Church," in South Boston, November 19, 1864. See 
Ufe of Ret, J. H. Fairchild, pp. 68-110. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHY CON6REOATIONALISH IS BETTER THAN ANT OTHEB FORK 

OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

We hold that this Congregational system, which we have shown 
to be founded both upon Scripture and common sense, is essentially 
superior to any other form of Church government; in what it is, 
and what it is fitted to be and to do in the world. We speak of its 
natural tendencies and legitimate possibilities. We do not affirm 
that it has ever yet done itself full justice ; nor that other forms of 
Church life may not sometimes have seemed to earn preeminence 
over it But we do insist that, taking the ages through, and fairly 
considering the relation which it holds to the nature of individual 
man, the tendencies of human society, the necessities of the world, 
and the needs and aims of the cause of Christ, it is best, and can 
justify its claim to be such. 

We now proceed briefly to hint the grounds of that claim, in its 
most important particulars. 

Section 1. It is more in accordance tmth the mind of Christ 
than any other. 

We do not affirm that Christ will not aid his people in working 
through any other system. He will do so; has always wrought 
through all faithful men, however mistaken might be a portion of 
their views ; however inexpedient a moiety of their life. But He 
prefers that which is best, and will most bless that which most 
deserves his blessing. And three considerations indicate His prefer- 
ence for our simple polity. 

(1) jft is the New Testament Polity. We have seen very fully in the 
preceding pages, that it is the only form of Church government which 
can exactly respond to the few precepts on that subject which fell 

(06) 
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firom Christ's own lips ;^ that it is the form which the Apostles 
impressed upon the early Church in the days of its purity ;- and 
that it is the form which nearest answers to their epistolary 
counsels.' 

(2) It 18 the Polity v^ith which the Great Head of the Church has 
connected the most remarkable displays of his yrace. The Reforma- 
tion, though it did not at once consistently develop into Congre- 
gationalism, was yet founded upon our fundamental doctrine, and 
derived its life from it,^ and modem revivals and modem missions, 
where they have not been a direct outgrowth from our system, have 
been indirect results of its essential principles. Furthermore it will, 
if we mistake not, become dear to every reflecting mind that those 
seasons of special activity and progress which, by the grace of God, 
make occasional oases even in the dryest deserts of the history of the 
Church, in old time, or new, have been characterized by the temporary 
approach on the part of other systems to the methods and spirit of 
our own.* 

(3) It IS the Polity that most favors that development of deep spir- 
ituality mingled with earnest personal activity, which alone can bring 
on the Millennium. We merely for completeness name this here ; it 
wiU be the subject of discussion hereafter. 

It is not arrogance, in view of these considerations, for us to claim 
that Christ specially loves that system which he himself founded, and 
which is inseparably interwoven with His Word, which he has already 
peculiarly blessed, and which offers to him the most efficient aid in 
His desire to see of the travail of his soul and be satis Bed. 

Section 2. Congregationalism is more practicable in its working 
than any other system. 

If it be the duty of all who love Christ by the renewing of their 



1 See p«ges 9, 81. > See page 18. « 8ee pages 100 - 110. « See page 2. 

* The inherent propensitiee of every other form of Church gOTernment ax«, ao to speak, oen- 
tripetal — tending to throw life and power continually in from the membership, upon the 
hiermiehy in its high or low type, and so to develop weakness and dependence (and conae^ 
qoently a low spiritual life) in the individual. The inherent impulse of Congregationalism in, 
so to speak, centrifugal, throwing out life and power into the individuals, and making its mem- 
bership ftel that the great work of Christ rests on them as individuals, and not on *' the 
Church." But the periods of greateat prograss of the cause of Ood on earth, have always been 
when the many have had a mind to work, and when, therefore, the centrifugal, Congregational 
has, for the time being, overcome the centripetal, hierarchal, tendency. 
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mind, in every place, to come ont from the world and be separate, 
and confess Him before men, not forsaking the assembling of them- 
selves together ; it becomes a matter of importance that dne facil- 
ities for entering npon Church relations should be everywhere within 
reach of the redeemed. If also the Church is the pillar and ground 
of €rod*s truth, the salt by which the putrescent moral tendencies of 
men are to be counteracted, and the light wherewith the world is to 
be lighted ; the great reforming, r^enerating agency by whose activ- 
ity — divinely furthered and cherished — it is eventually to be 
brought about that €rod*s will shall be done in earth as it is in 
heaven ; it becomes a matter of moment that her influence should 
be as easily as possible made operative in every conmmnity. And 
as ages must necessarily pass during which the advancing wave 
of population is rolling on, before it shall touch every habitable 
place, so that emigrant peoples will habitually bear an important 
percentage to the sum total of the race; which emigrant peoples 
will, on the one hand, specially need, and, on the other hand, be 
under special disadvantages for receiving, the influence and bles- 
sing of the Church ; the element of pracdcableness becomes an im- 
portant one in weighing the claims of competing forms of Church 
life ; and, other things being equal, that form of Church order which 
can be easiest reached and handled by a new and remote com- 
munity — which is most practicable in all communities — must be 
best 

This superior pracdcableness is obviously a peculiarity of our 
system. 

(I) It 18 80 in the fanncUion of churches, — Wherever any com- 
pany of persons may be, who are £uthM believers in the Grospel, 
and who desire to bless themselves and serve Christ in and through 
a Church organization, they may do so in a Congregational form, 
without any perplexity or delay. They do not need to geographize 
and journey, to discover some well authenticated aqueduct, bringing 
the stream of Ecclesiastical life down from the hoary past, to which 
they must attach themselves, or else be dry ; they may dig down any- 
where in the sand, with the certainty of finding living water. Sup- 
pose they are grouped upon some far Pacific slope, hundreds of miles 
frx)m any Church, of any name, with communication almost inter- 
dicted by the distance and peril of the way ; if they are to become 
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Papal, Patriarchal, Episcopalian,^ Methodist,^ or Presbyterian' in 
their spirit and form of Church organization, they must wait and 
work until they can put themselves into communication with the rest 
of the world, so as to get hold of the arm of that particular hier- 
archy which they prefer, and procure its extension to their remote 
locality, with all due conditions and ceremonies, for such cases made 
and provided. All this involves delay, trouble, expense ; often dis- 
appointment and dispersion. Moreover, in its very nature, this 
necessity of going so far for, and making so much of, mere forms, 
must tend to magnify forms unduly, and turn their thoughts away 
from the simplicity of Christ. Still further they are, even when 
formed, abnormal and incomplete ; lacking the aid, for the perfect 
doing of all their work, of the distant Pope, Bishop, or Presbytery. 
But if they wish to become a Congregational Church, they can 
become such, there by themselves, in a single hour — by solemn vote 
affiliating for that purpose, and adopting our simple creed — just as 
those North of England worthies, hunted by the hounds of the 
Establishment, took refuge in Scrooby, and there, in the very manor- 
house of the Archbishop of York, in 1606, formed — without any 
external help — that Church which, going first to Holland, colonized 
afterward on the rock of Plymouth. Such a Church, on our princi- 
ples, is just as perfect in its order, as it could be if all the other 
churches in the world had helped to make it. It is just as near to 
Christ, as, and it may be a little nearer than, any other — as the babe 
lies closer to its mother's breast than the older children. He is just 
as really its Head, and it is just as truly the channel of his power 
and grace, as the grandest metropolitan Church can be. And there, 



1 Oa the EpiflcoplSan theory — u lo the Papal and Greek — nothing can securely be done in 
the direction of a Church, except by the agency of a regular priest acting under Episcopal 
orders, and nobody can be received into the Church by confirmation, but by the hands of the 
Bishop himself. Humphrey's HitUiry of the Propagation Sucuty, (p. 11), shows that the first 
Episcopalian Church in this country was '* upon an application made to the Bishop of London, 
from aereral of the inhabitants of Boston, hi New England, petitioning that a Church should 
be allowed in that town," and " a Church wa« allowed." 

t A Methodist "Society" has the same relation hi its origin to an "itinerant," that an 
Episcopal Church has to a priest. 

s The Presbyterian rule is, " for the organization of a Church, application should be made 
to ttie Presbytery, where the circumstances permit it. If this be not conrenlent on account 
of distance, any ordained minister is competent to form such an organisation. Application 
■inst ttien be made at the earliest practicable moment, to be receired into connection with the 
Presbytery within whose bounds the Church naturally lies.'* Hamibooh of Prti. Otureh^ 
p 83. 
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in iu outward feebleness, and in that remoteness, its voioe is jnst as 
imperative as that of the oldest and nimierically strongest body of 
congenial hith on earth ; because Christ says, that ^ where two or 
or three are," there he will be, and because the comforting and con- 
trolling Spirit can dweU in a little Church just as well as in a large 
one. And so there it stands — home-made and yet weU made — as 
true a Church as the Great Head anywhere surveys. There it can 
advance from strength to strength, burdened with no extraneous con- 
nections or responsibilities ; going to the Bible with humble prayer, 
and not to General Conference, Convention, or Assembly, to find out 
what shoU be its creed, and what its life. So soon as the growth of 
a community around it shall evoke the element of the fellowship of 
the saints, it will affiliate with other Congregadonal churches as any 
shall grow up within its neighborhood ; and then its entire complete- 
ness of relation, without as weU as within, will be secured. 

There is another feature of the superior practicableness of the 
Congr^ational system in the formation of new churches, which was 
illustrated in the early days of Christianity, and which is now par- 
ticularly commended to our attention by the present and prospective 
condition of our own country. It consists in its freedom frt>m all 
embarrassment in regard to form, where questions of form would be 
embarrassing ; and in its fr'eedom frt>m all entangling alliances and 
inconvenient precedents, and awkward responsibilities, growing out 
of the relations of a rigid and wide spread organism to the past If 
our Saviour had instituted a technical Church system, having a nec- 
essary embodiment in certain usages, and by certain officers, and 
through certain far reaching relations — a centralized administration 
wiUi executive branches — its progress would have excited hostility 
at every step, for it could have taken no step without colliding with 
existing organizations, social. Ecclesiastical, civil. But a develop- 
ment of Christianity which presented a faith to be believed rather 
than a form to be adopted, could glide in between all barriers, 
and establish itself noiselessly as an imperium in imperio every- 
where ; subsequentiy embodying its recipients according to local con- 
venience, and perfecting their Church character and relation — and 
80 their thorough organic union to the Great Head — without the 
need of conspicuous and obnoxious publicity, and premature positive 
conflict with the things that were. 
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This flexibility of fornix which did such service in the beginniDg, 
and has, in our day, so much aided our missionaries in despotic 
empires, admirably meets, also, the conditions of the newly forming 
society at the South. Facts are proving that throughout those por- 
tions of the rebellious territory which have been recovered by the 
National Power, and which are beginning to crystallize into civO- 
ized society once more, there is a wide spread and bitter prejudice 
against those old Church organisms which had so much to do in pre- 
cipitating the reckless and luckless South into the gulf of secession 
and of suicide. The great territorial Ecclesiastical organizations of 
the Cotton States were so corrupted by slavery, their deliverances 
on that subject were so bitter, and their present condition is so unsat- 
isfieustory,^ that they are repudiated and loathed by multitudes who 
now prefer to connect themselves with a polity which is not merely 
historically purer in that regard, but whose organic nature makes it 
impossible that, in any future event, its churches can be made respon- 
sible for the sins of some backsliding branch of the same great 
whole elsewhere. 

Moreover it b now easy to establish Congregational churches in 
the South, because no question is inevitably raised at the outset — 
reaching back to the former days and touching the raw spot — as to 
what Presbytery, Conference, or Bishop, now has jurisdiction, and 
must be propitiated in order to the ^^ regularity " of the act By- 
gones are left to be bygones, and out of the old ashes rises a new 
organism independent of the past, by the simple confederation of 
kindred believers ; whose sufficiency being of God is sufficient unto 
itself (under Christ) with no thanks due to any hierarchy. 

(2) It is the most practicable system in the maiter of the pastorate, 
— A Congregational Church freely elects from its own membership, 

1 Witnan the fbllowing tettlmony from an intelligent Southern obsenrer : — ^' The apoetacy 
of the Soafhem ehurehee haa been the main itrength of the rebellion, itronger even than 
tbafar eannon, for without inch protaaedly moral sanction, they conld scarcely hare brought 
the machinery of war into existence, much less into use. Ecclesiastical systems that for a 
)ooig time hare been drifting fhxn the old paths, and hare finally been perrerted to the pur- 
pose of orerthrowing our gOTemment, and establishing slarery, will be slow to return to pure 
Gospel principles. This is especially true of denomlniitions the genius of whose ecclesiastical 
polity forbids indqpendent local Church action. A local Church bound by the ecclesiastical 
ebain of a great denranlnation, cannot a<!^nst itself to the present state of things, or take 
thorough Oospel ground, without being denounced as radical and disorderly, by the body to 
irikkh it is amenable. The denomination must therefore be conyerted, before the local 
riiBrehcf ean mMj more In tIow of their qritems." — GM^frifaltoiia/ij/, Feb. 24, 1866. 

16 
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or invites to that membership and then devates to its pastorship, 
whatsoever fit person it pleases. It makes such arrangements with 
him in regard to the matter, as it thinks will be most agreeable to 
Christ, its great invisible Head, — taking fraternal coonsel in the 
matter from its sister churches, whenever possible. 

But the local assemblies of the Papal, Patriarchal, English and 
Methodist Episcopal churches have no such liberty or power, and 
scarcely the semblance of it They must take the person whom the 
Bishop, or other constituted authority may send ; like him or diidike 
him as they may,^ and they must wait for him until he is sent. The 
American Episcopalian and Presbyterian hierarchies allow their local 
bodies more seeming freedom in this matter, yet retain it essentially 
in their own control. The Church Wardens of an Episcopalian parish 
nominate a candidate for its rectorship to its Bishop — who confirms 
or rejects that nomination at hb pleasure.^ So a Presbyterian 
Church — under the direction of its Session of Elders, and by " the 
presence and counsel of some neighboring minister," by conmiis- 
sioners nominates its candidate for the pastoral office to the Presby- 
tery under whose immediate care the candidate may happen to be. 
If the nominee is unordained, that Presbytery present the call to him, 
or not, as they please, in view of their judgment of all the circum- 
stances. If the nominee is a pastor already, the Presbytery, upon 
the whole view of the case, either continue him in his former charge, 
or translate him, or refer the whole affair to the Synod, as they deem 
to be most for the peace and edification of the Church.* 

But it is not alone in its superior ability to secure the filling of 
its vacant pastorates that our system has practical advantage over 
others ; it has no less preeminence in its meUiod of putting its pas- 



1 This needB no proof with regard to the Romiah, Greek, and English chorchet. The Metho- 
dist Book of Discipline (Part I., Chap. IV., Sect. 1, Quest. 8, Ans. 8, and Sect. 2, Quest, i^ 
Ant. 8j decrees the appointment of preachers to the hands of the Bishop, and temporarily, in 
his absence to the Presiding Elder ; the congregation haring no duty in the matter, but that 
of submission ; for wliich Dr. Sterens argues as being better than the Congregational sjstem 
because (1) if left to tiie societies, the largest societies would choose the most popular men, so 
that ministerial gifts would not be ^* distributed ; " (2) the le« able preachers would be starred 
out ; (8) many societies would ohoose the same men ; (4) it would be &tal to the itintrameg. -^ 
[Essatf on Church Polity^ p. 156 ] 

s " If the Bishop [or Standing Committee, where there is temporarily no Bishop] tw not 
satisfied, he shall proceed to inquire into the sufficiency of the person so chosen, &o., &c., and 
•hall confirm or njject the appointment, as the issue of that inquiry may be."— [CVsmm, xxz.| 
Sect. 2.] 

I Book of Prot Churchj V. S. A.., Chaps, zr., and xri. 
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tors oflBcially in place. As we have already seen,^ the Congrega- 
tional conception of ordination (called installation, if repeated in 
the case of the same individual,) is, that it is the solemn ceremonial 
act by which a Church places its official head (under Christ) over 
itself, and therefore that while the counsel of other churches in the 
matter is desirable and always to be had, and followed, when possi- 
ble, yet, in all exigencies, the right of ordination is in the hands of 
the body itself; so that no Church need be hindered and endangered 
by waiting for external aid, or authority, for that purpose. The 
Oiurch in Salem ordained its Pastor and Teacher in the month fol- 
lowing its disembarking on these shores.^ The first Church in Bos- 
ton followed the example, on the 27th August, 1630; the Church 
having been formed on the dOth July previous." The first Church 
in Charlestown ordained Rev. Thomas James as its Pastor, on the 
day of its own formation, 2d Nov. 1632.^ And so in the case of 
many other of our early churches. 

Necessarily, the case is different with all whose theory of ordina- 
tion involves certain fixed relations to the past, and to preexisting 
organisms. The Episcopalians were greatly troubled, for years, to 
get ordained ministers for their beginnings here; notwithstanding 
the important aid received by them ftom the " Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Grospel in Foreign Parts." * The Bishop of London 

1 See iMgee 186- 146. 

i Prince's AnnaU^ lab. June 2i, and July 20, 1629. 

I Rid, mb. 80 Julj and 27 Aug., 1680 ; and Emerson's First Ckurch in Bo^oHy p. IL 

4 Bodlngton's First Oiurck in CharUsioumj p. 21. 

i See Humphrey's History Prop. Soc.y pp. 24-81, for details of some of these troubles. 
Bishop Meade says, " immen«e were the difficulties of getting a ftill supply of ministers of any 
eharacter ; and of those who came, how frw were faithfVil and duly qualified for the station ! " 
[Old CkwrcheSj Ministers ^ und Families of Virginia^ i : 14.] The Churchwardens of St. John's 
Ghorch, EUjabethtown, N. J., wrote to the Propagation Society, 26 Dec. 1747, moumfUlly 
eomplalning,— '* the IMssenters can with great mm be supplyed with a Teacher ; but alas ! 
our infelidty is such that we must hare recourse to a di«tant aid." Two years later, 25 Dec. 
174B, they write, we " have but a melancholy prospect before us, and can foresee nothing but 
ruin of our Church. We have already been deprived for about two years of the ordinances of 
<mr holy Church, unless occasionally administered by the neighboring clergy, as it could con- 
rist with their duty to their respectiye Parishes." And the next year they say further 
(29 May, 1760) " as long as the Dissenters in this town have five mioister| settled, constantly 
to offlciate, in publick, to risit them in private, ready to senre on any particular occasion, and, 
in a word, that are always with and among them, and we can have none with us but once in 
three weeks or a month, who resides at the same time at 20 miles distant, with a ferry between 
him and us, which makes our dependence upon him at any particular time more uncertain, as 
long as this Ls the ease, without a prospect of being better provided for, the difference is so 
grsat in their Ikror that most of our people might be persuaded to tliink it their duty, in that 
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at first sent over ordained clergymen,^ but subsequently candidates 
for orders were raised up here and forwarded to the old country for 
consecration, though with indifferent success.^ The question even 
arose of sending to Denmark for help." At last an attempt was made 
to procure the right of ordination on this side the sea, and in 1783, 
Samuel Seabury having been elected Bishop by the Episcopalian 
clergy of Connecticut, went to London to receive consecration from 
the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But, after months of 

condition to join with the Diaranten." [Clark's Hist. St. John's Chureh^ pp. 58, 64, 67.] Tb« 
Virginia " Grand Aaaembly " pasMNl an act, 17 Feb. 1644 - o, designed to reUeve the difHeulties 
felt in that colony, growing out of their inability to procure ministers properly consecrated, 
'* that where it soe falls out that any minister have induction into two or more cures &rr dis- 
tant one fh>m another, whereby one cure must necessarily be neglected, it shall be lawful for 
the parlshionvrs of such a cure to make Tse of any other minister aa a lectorer to baptise or 
preach," &c., he. [Uening's Statutes of Virginia^ 1619 - 1792, i : 289.] 

1 Humphrey's History^ p. II ; Anderson's History Col. (Jkurch^ i. 261, 410 ; SittK's TirginiOf 
p. 173. 

* '* The exact number of those that hare gone home for ordination, from these Northern 
Colonies is flfty-two. Of these, forty-two hare returned safely, and ten hare miscarried ; the 
Toyage or Hickness occasioned by it, having proved fotal to near a fifth part of them." ^* Two 
perished in one ship upon the coast of New Jersey, almost in sight of their port.'* ** In several 
instances our candidates have been carried into captivity — thrown into noisome prisons in an 
enemy's country — and there languished for many months under the moet hideous forms of 
distreM and wretchedness." " The members of the Church of England at Hebron^ in Connec- 
ticut, exerted themselves for near twenty years, and were at great expense In sending home 
four candidates successively, before they bad the satisfaction of enjoying a resident missionary. 
They first seat home Mr. Dean, in 1745, who was admitted to Holy Orders, and appointed by 
the Society [Propagation] their missionary for Hebron ; but in retumbig to hii mission, and to 
a wife and several small children who depended upon him for their daily support, he is sup- 
posed to have perished at sea, neither the ship nor any person on board having ever been 
heard from. The next was Mr. Col ton ; who in 1752, died on his pasfsge fh>m London to New 
England, and was buried in the ocean. The third candidate sent home by this unfortunate 
people was Mr. Usher ; who, on his way to England, in 1757, was taken by the French, thrown 
into prison, and at last died in the Castle of Bayonne. The fourth was Mr. Peters ; who, in 
1759, not long after his arrival in England, was taken with the small-pox, from which he had 
the good fortune to recover, — and at length, to the great joy of the people, he arrived at 
Hebron, where he is at present the Society's worthy missionary." — [7%« Appeal df/entied; or 
the jiT'iposed American Episcopate vindicated^ d^e y S^e.^ by T%omas Bradbury Chandler^ D. D. 
New Yrk^ 1679. 8vo. pp. 268— pp 120, 121, 127] Another difficulty. Dr. Chandler frankly 
confesses. He says, " a very glaring disadvantage to which the Church in America is mani- 
festly sulject, arises from the impossibility that a Bishop residing in England, should be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the characters of those who go home from this country for holy orders. 
To this it is owing, that ordination has been sometimes fraudulently and surreptltionsly ob- 
tained by such wretches, as are not only a scandal to the Church, but a disgrace to human 
nature." [.Appeal fS^c.^ p. 88. Appeal defended^ ^c, p. 181. See also Clark's History of St, 
John's Church.] 

8 The Theological Faculty of Denmark were consulted, and Count de Rosencrone commum- 
cated their favorable reply to the American Minister at St. James, from whom it was sent to Con^ 
gress, and through them to the States. But no steps were taken further in that direction. 
[See Life cuid Work^ of John Adajnsy viii : 198. Also Memuirs qf Bishop fFfate^ pp. 9, 10; and 
Hdtcks^i: 182.] 
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casnistic delay, his application was refiised. He then applied to the 
non-joring Bishops of Scotland, who gladly made him as much of a 
Bishop as they could, and he returned home "with authority."^ 
But as everything — on the Episcopal theory — hangs on an unmis- 
takable connection with the Apostolical succession (Pope Joan in- 
cluded), and as there were doubts whether this irregularity might 
not vitiate the grace of the whole American Church,^ Rev. Samuel 
Provoost of New York, and Rev. William White, of Pliiladelphia, 
were sent to England, and, after special act of Parliament, conse- 
crated at Lambeth, 4th Feb. 1787, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and 
Peterborough, assisting.' 

Thus it was more than a century and a half after the country was 
settled, and had Episcopalian residents, l^efore those difficulties in the 
way of the ordination of Episcopal clergymen here which were in- 
separable from their system,^ could be removed. 

The Presbyterian Church here, had no existence which enabled it 
to ordain regularly its candidates for the pulpit, until the formation 
of a Presbytery in 1705, or 1706.» 

It was eighteen years, also, aft^r Philip Embury gathered the first 

1 HoUbter's History of Conneetieui^ rol ii., pp. 548-50. 

■ The celebrated Qnnyille Sharp doubted the sufficiency of the Scotch ordinations, and in- 
tereeted hlmMlf to dLBsati^fy American Episcopalians with them, to Bishop Seabury's disadTan- 
tege ; making Prudent Manning, of Brown University, h\s correspondent. Sharp had in his 
poeMssion docnments belonging to hb ancestor, an Archbishop of York, throwing doabt upon 
the regularity and Talidlty of the Scotch Episcopate ; on the strength of which he labored 
through Manning with Provoost of New York. The thing resulted in Provoost and White's 
receiTing English eonsecration. The same qestlon of purity now lies, however, at the door of 
tvexy Episcopal ordination in this country since 1792, for when Bishop Claggett of fifaryland 
was eonsecrated, in chat year, Seabury shared with the other Bishops in the ceremonial ; so 
that, to use the words of Dr. Hawks, [ Contributions to tlu Ecclesiatticul History of the Unittd 
Slates J vol. ii : 812.] *' not a Bishop has been consecrated since Bishop Claggett, who must not, 
to make his consecration canonical, claim the succession, in part at Uast^ through the Scottish 
l^ilscopate.'' The most unkindest cut of all is, that this Scotch dilution was thus brought 
•boat by the Maryland Church with malice aforethought ; expressly *^ to prevent thereafter 
ftnrever, the poesibility of a question arising in the American Episcopal Church, on the relative 
Talidity of the English and Scotch Episcopate." [/Ai</., p. 811. For intoresting facts with 
reference to this subject, read Bishi/p Seabury and Bishop Provojst^ by the Rev. W. S. Perry ^ 
8vo. pp. 20, 18ti2, and Bishop Seabury and the '* Episcopal RecorJer^^^ — a vindication. 8vo., 
pp. 48, 1868, by the same. Consult also Guild's Life of Manning^ p. 358 ; JDr. Hawk^j vol. i., 
ehap. 10 ; and Anderson's History of the Colonial Churchy iii : 2Si.] 

s Anderson's History of the Colonial Church, iii : 28ri. 

* " For about two hundred years did the Episcopal Church of Virginia try the experiment of 
a system whose constitution required such a head [a Bishop] but was actually without it." 
[Bishop Meade's Old Churches. Ministers and Families of Virginia^ i: 15. j 

• Oillett's Hist, Pre*, Chwrth in U. S. A.y i : 18. 
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Methodist assembly in the city of New York, before, in 1784, Meth- 
odism was formally organized here under Mr. Wesley's direction, so 
that its movements became regular ; although in its irregularity it 
had accumulated 15,000 members, and 83 preachers.^ So great was 
the annoyance experienced from this delay, that some of the preach- 
ers sought to remedy it by the Ck)ngregational ordination of each 
other ;^ but Mr. Asbury finally succeeded, after inde&tigable toil, 
in bringing back these seceders one by one, in procuring the con- 
ferences to pronounce these ordinations invalid, and in so reducing 
things to " order ;" being obliged, however, in doing so, to procure 
some of the few Episcopalian clergy to travel over large circuits," 
for the purpose of canonically baptizing the children of the Metho- 
dists, and administering to them the eucharist* 

It is in place to add here, that the Congregational system has a prao- 
ticableness in the matter of the pastorate, superior to those which op- 
pose it, not merely in procuring and ordaining, but also — when pain- 
fully necessary — in deposing its incumbent As we have shown,' 
every Congregational Church whose pastor becomes unworthy, through 
£sdse doctrine or evil life, both may, and ought to, call him to immedi- 
ate account If Mr investigation of the case compels the conclusion 
that he has made himself imfit to be continued in his place, it should 
so hi regard the fellowship of the churches as to call a Council, to 
whose advice the question of their duty should be submitted ; after 
which, no prevalent reason urging a contrary course, it is both thehr 
right and duty to depose him from his ministry over them, and cut 
him off from his membership with them. This is short and simple, 
yet fair to all parties, and sufficient to all results. Such an offend- 
ing pastor, as a churchmember, is tried by his peers in the Church ; 
and, as a minister, is tried — to all intents and purposes — by his 
ministerial peers in Council — so that he has no ground of just 
complaint And if it be suggested that he is exposed to the force 
of local prejudice, in such a local court, it is fair to urge in reply that 
he also receives the full benefit of all local attachment of friends 

1 Steveni'i Memorials of Methodism^ p. 85. 

s Uawlu'8 Cotitribuiionst ^c, i : 148 ,* JamtVs lAfe^ p. 111. 

> Coke and More's Life of WesUy, p. 851 ; JarratVs Uft, 114. 

^ See FerrU'i Original Settlements on the Delawars, p. 147, for some details of the difficulty 
experienced bj the early Swedish settlements in this country, in securing a clergy deemed 
competent by themselres ; sending in Tain first to Sweden, and then (1691) to Amsterdam. 

• See p. 206. 
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and neighbors, and if he cannot justify himself there, with' their aid, 
it must be because he is essentially unjust. It is obvious also that 
there is much less exposure to circumstantial impediments thrown in 
the way to postpone or defeat the ends of justice, in this simple sys- 
tem than in any other. 

In the Episcopalian Church, deprivation of the clerical office is 
effected by the sentence of a court, presided over by the Bishop of 
the Diocese, and if the offender be a Bishop, by trial before a court 
of Bishops. This brings in the elements of distance, postponement, 
and uncertainty. The Episcopal Church in Virginia, suffered for 
nearly two centuries with *' unworthy and hireling clergy ," whose 
"irregularities and vices, there was no Ecclesiastical discipline to 
correct or punish." ^ And in our own day, that Church in this land 
has borne the disgrace of being practically unable to secure the de- 
position of Bishops^ whose absence from that high office, in the 
general judgment of the Christian community, would have both hon- 
ored and purified it 

In the Methodist Church, a Bishop is amenable only to the Gren- 
eral Conference ; though he may be suspended until the time of its 
meeting by a special court of Presiding and Travelling Elders. An 
Elder is tried before a court of Travelling Elders, who suspend him, 
if they think fit, until the next Annual Conference ; which fully con- 
siders and determines his case ; an appeal always lying from the 
decision of the Annual, to that of the General Conference.' 

In the Presbyterian Church, process against a minister must be 
initiated before the Presbytery to which he belongs ; the prosecutor 
being previously warned that if he fails to prove his charges, he him- 
self will come under censure as a slanderer. If condemned, the 
accused has the right of appeal to the Synod, and thence to the 
General Assembly. Months and years may thus pass, before the last 
appeal is reached ; which, when it is reached, may be uuder circum- 
stances most unfortunate, by reason of delay, distance, the absence 
of witnesses, &c, for the ends of justice.^ 

1 Bishop Meade*! Old Churches ^ ^c, i : 15. 

I See the Proeeedingi of the Curt for the trial of Rt. Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D., pp. 838. 
New Tork« 1845 ; alio the trial of BUhop Doane, as given in his Life and Writings, i : 468-511, 
The latter gloried in doing what he rould to *' make trb trial 0¥ a Bishop hard," on 
principle, and for ** Uie safety of the Episcopal order."— >/6»!/. p. 506. 

* Book of Discipline, Part I., Chap. 10. 

4 See the case <tf Rer. George Bourne, who was depoeed, 27 Dee. 1815, bj the Lexington 
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(3.) Con^egaitonalism is more practicable than any other farm 
of Church government in its methods of worship. 

It is so in that it has no forms which are essential to its good 
order and well being ; but flexibly adapts itself to any just taste, and 
every providential need.* Its worship can be lawfully and accept- 
ably rendered, by chant or song ; through an exact and complete 
liturgy,^ or in the freest extempore utterance ; by a robed officiator, 
or by one in the layest of all lay attire ; under a 

" High-embo«red roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dijrht, 
Casting a dim religions light ; " 

or in the rudest and barest of all conventicle halls. It has abso- 
lutely but two forms which approximate toward fixedness, and these 
are only so far fixed as that, by common consent of propriety and 
duty, its ministry almost invariably use that formula for baptism, 

Prettby tery, and whose ca«e wan not finally MttleU, on its nltimate appeal to the General Anem- 
bly, until the aeMion of 1818 ; and, on his request to be restored, was in 1824, sent down to the 
Presbytery of New York, with instructions to " continue the sentence of deposition or restore 
him, as they may judge proper." [As$tmhly''$ Digest, ed. 1868, pp. 166-167.] See also the 
cases of Rey. Samuel llarkf^r, deposed in 1768, after haying been in process of trial during fiye 
years, [Digest, pp. 624 -(827]; Rey. Hesekiah Balch, who was suspended In 1798 [/>iVm(, 
pp. 629-631] ; Rev. William C. Dayis, suspended and deposed, Oct. 1811, after haying been 
on trial four years [Digest, pp. 646 - 649] ; and Rey. Thomas B. Craighead, suspended by the 
Synod of Kentucky in 1809, and finally conditionally restored on the decision of the Assembly 
in 1824 ; his offence haying been committed in and before 1806, and he dying, after eighteen 
years of delay, before the next General Assembly could get a return trom the Presbytery of 
West Tennessee, to whom it had sent down his ctae.—l Digest, pp. 649 - 656.] 

1 It is sometimes amusing, to those who are irreyerent enough to allow themselyes to be 
amused by it, to see the shifts to which some of the sects are put to sare their homage to 
forms. The first holding of an Episcopalian seirice in a strange locality, inyolyes an amount 
of solicitude on the part of the partially initiated as to the finding and keeping of their place 
in the Prayer Book, which is perilous both to grayity and deyotion. While the official — not 
to say heartless — resort to the form of prayer for such cases made and proyided. often rolis 
the visit of such a clergyman to the sick room, of all its tender comfort. 

X Some Congregational churches prefer a liturgy. That in use by the Church under the 
pastorate of Newman Hall, worshipping in Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars^ Road, London, which 
was originally prepKred by Rowland Hill, is an admirable specimen of what such a liturgy 
may be. It is largely indebted to that of the Church of England, yet briefer, more simple, 
more humanly touching, and leaving a large margin for the minister's extemporaneous words. 
[See Rev. W. L. Gage, in the Congregationalist for Feb. 10, 1866.] The Leyden Church in 
Boston printed, in 1846, a manual for their own use, which partook largely of the liturgical 
element. The *' Church of the Pilgrims " in Brooklyn, N. Y., have lately sanctioned a moderate 
infusion of the same element in their Sabbath service. There is nothing to hinder any Congre* 
gitioniil Church which desires to do so, trom worshipping God with the aid of the fbll Episco- 
p;tlinn nervice, or with that nf the Pre)«byterian, or German Reformed churcheS| or with any 
Ibrm which it may itself desire. No other Church has absolute freedom in this matter, like it. 
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which IB snggested by Christ's parting words,^ and that method in 
the administration of the ordinance of the Lord's Supper which fol- 
lows most naturally the record of the three Grospels,^ and of Paul.* 
All else is perfectly free to follow the choice of the local assembly, 
the convenience of the hour, the suggestion of the genius loci^ the 
general judgment of what, on the whole, b best This combines at 
once the maximum of practicableness with the minimum of incon- 
yenience. 

It is not so tied down to any prescribed ritual growing out of that 
order of fasts, festivals, and commemoration days, which the Church 
of the past in its corrupt days established, that it cannot accept and 
honor any new thought which Providence flashes upon the public 
mind athwart that order.^ Nor are its ministers obliged to wait to 
hear from a '^ Bishop," before they can offer prayer suitable to a 
sadden exigence.^ 

(4.) CongregaHoncditm is more practicable than any other form 
of Church government in all Church work. 

The proper work of a Church of Christ respects the admission 

iHfttt zzTiil: 19. 

• Matt. zxTl : 26-29 ; Mark xir : 22-25; Luke zxU : 19, 20. 
*lCor. zi: 28-26. 

4 The daath of Prerident Lincoln threw the nation into monming on the Saturday heton 
iMter Sunday for 1866 ; so that thoee churchee which are bound in the fettem of the " Kccle- 
•iMtleal TeaTf" were, in a manner, eonetrained to enter upon the moet Jubilant eerrices of the 
wbde twelTemonfh, while all others were weeping and mourning in their draped and darkened 
Maetuarieii under the dreadful piceaure of the moet f udden and poignant grief. 

* On the Saturday of the Prerident^a death, tome of the Bi«hops of the Epiecopal Church, 
It b aid, Inued a form of prayer to be need in all the churehee in their dioceeee on the next day, 
with reference to that erent ; but ae it must hare been well-nigh a phytical impoeribility for 
that form to hare Masonably reached their most remote parishes, some of their rectors must 
have been embarrassed. A curious instance of the infelicity of these rigid rules occured lately 
In Richmond, Va., since its occupation by the National troops. ** General Order, No. 29," en- 
joined that *^ in all churches where prayers hare heretofore been oflbred for the so-called President 
of the Confederate States, a similar mark of respect is hereby ordered to be paid to the Pmi- 
deal of the United States.** The rules of the Kpiscopal Church prescribe that while omissions 
may be made in its prescribed prayers, no portion of them shall be ehangtd^ except by author- 
ity from the Bishop of the Diocese. The prayers heretofore used included the words ** Confed- 
trale States,'* and though the Richmond clergymen wore at liberty, and were willing, to omit 
the ol^)aetionable words, they had no authority to substitute therefor the wonH *■*■ Cnit*Kl 
States," and Bishop Johns being in Ilali&x, no authorisation from him could be obtained. In 
this dilemma, the Episcopal clergymen waited upon General Ord, and stated the case. Ho 
blandly replied, that the explanation was quite satis&etory, but the churches munt he cXot-r^X ; 
they were in duty bound to obey their Ecclesiastical, and he his military, superiors. — lUch' 
mond Whig, 17 April, 1866. 
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and care of its membership, the Christian culture of that member- 
ship, and through them the evangelization of the world around it. 
The New Testament throws upon the individual members of the 
Church, as we have seen,^ the responsibility of keeping the body 
pure from all who walk disorderly ; which necessarily involves the 
duty on their part both of scrutiny over the admission, and watch- 
fulness over the life, of one another. This duty Congr^ationalism 
makes practicable in the simplest and directest form, by committing 
the admission and discipline of all, to the scrutiny and vote of all. 
On the other hand, the Episcopal Church admits its members only 
by act of the Bishop on the certificate of the Rector ;' the Methodist 
Church, by the Elder in charge of the circuit, on reconmiendation 
of a class leader ; ' and the Presbyterian Church, by vote of its Ses- 
sion — of the Pastor and Ruling Elders ; ^ the membership, in such 
case, having no direct voice, and so no opportunity to discharge 

1 8«e pp. 28, and 189 - 105. 

* It will be noted that hopeftil piety is not hinted at aa a requisite for admiaaion to the Bpia- 
eopal Church, the rubric being ; *^ so soon aa children are come to a competent age, and can 
saj the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and can answer the other 
questions of the short catechism, they shall be brought to the Bishop, and whensoefer the 
Bishop shall give knowledge for children to be brought unto him for their confirmation, the 
minister of every Pariah shall either bring, or send in writing, with his hand subscribed there- 
unto, the names of all such persons within his Parish, as he shall think fit to be presented to 
the Bishop to be confirmed." — Prayer Book; Rubric for Confirmation. 

s The Methodist requisite for Church -memberphip is simply ** a desire to flee firom the wrath 
to come, and to be aaTed from their sins,'* —such persons are leceived, as above. See Book, 
Part I., Chap. II., Sect. 2. The Richmond, Va., Religious Herald, of 15 Feb., 1866, stated 
that the subject of " unconverted Church-membership " was exciting attention among Metho- 
dists in North Carolina, and added, '' Their Annual Conference for that State, adopted at Its 
last aesslonf a resolutiou expressing the opinion, that * unconverted persons are not entitled to 
membership in the Methodist Protestant Church.' The Quarterly Conference of the Catawba 
Circuit decided to regard that resolution * aa not binding,' because It * comes in contact with 
the second article of the Constitution.' " 

* The theory of the Presbyterian Church is open to the same objection, of looseness in the 
admission of members wlthont requiring evidence of regeneration as an Indispensable eo^di- 
tlon ; though Its practice la believed to be better than Its theory In this particulnr. Their 
canon Is, ** children, born within the pale of the visible Church, and dedicated to Ood in bap- 
tism, are under the Inspection and government of the Church ; and are to be taught to read 
and repeat the catechism, the Apostle's creed, and the Lord's prayer. They are to be taught 
to pray, to abhor sin, to fear Ood, and to obey the IxMrd Jesus Christ. — And, when they come 
to years of discretion, if they he free from tcandaly appear sober and steady, and to have suffir 
dent knowledge to discern the horde's body, they ought to b • informed it is their duty and prii-i- 
lege to com: to the Lord's supper. The years of discretion, In young Christians, cannot be pre- 
cisely fixed. This must be left to the prudence of the Eldership. The officers of the Church 
are the judges of the qualifications of those to be admitted to sealing ordinances, &c., &o." — 
Directory for Worship, Chap, ix., Sects. 1, 2. 
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themselTes of their lesponsibilitj in regard to the increase of their 
nmnber. 

So in the matter of keeping the Church pnre, in all other churches 
the trial of offences is removed from the people into the hands of the 
hierarchy ; where, if a disagreement occors, the case is liable to pass 
on and up until months, and very likely years, may pass before it 
reaches ultimate dedsion at the hands of the highest authority — 
Pope, Patriarch, King, Greneral Convocation, Assembly, or Confer- 
ence, as the case may be. As we propose, however, to refer to this 
point more at large again, we do not dwell upon it here.' 

In the Christian culture of its membership, Congregationalism has 
superior practicability in the fsict, that by its very nature it makes 
continual appeal to the oonsdenoe, the judgment, and the volition 
and activity of all its constituent individuals ; while personal growth ' 
in grace requires such continual appeal. In virtue of its fundar 
mental principle, which makes every individual assume, under Christ, 
his own share of the direct responsibility of the success or fidlure of 
the Grospel ; its natural effect is to make its members considerate, 
prayerful, earnest — never allowing them to throw off the blame of 
fiulure, or disaster, upon the hierarchy, or ^ the Church." Its ten- 
dency is to bring each of its members into direct contact with all 
practical duty, and to crowd home continually upon every conscience 
the iBLCt that Christ expects every one to glorify Grod in body and 
spirit, which are His, and to do it in meat and drink and all things 
— a tendency obviously of the highest value in promoting eminent 
piety and earnest spirituality. 

We would be very £u: from asserting that other £Eunilies of be- 
lievers do not appreciate the importance of entire consecration to 
God, and do not realize eminent attainments in holiness. What we 
claim, is that in doing so, they are obliged to work against some of 
the centripetal and narcotic tendencies of their polities, while we 
work thus in directest harmony with the individualizing and stimu- 
lating qualities of our own. 

But this, and the special practicableness of Congregationalism for 
furthering the work of the Church upon the world, we propose to 
develop more fully hereafter.^ 

1 See pp. 260f 288. * See p. 273. 
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Section 3. Congregationalism is better than any other form of 
Church government, because it tends more to promote general intel' 
ligence. 

Its first principles throw it upon the sympathy and respect of the 
masses, and claim for it their love and support ; and in gaining their 
love and support it works them into its service ; and its service is a 
service of thought, and so of intellectual quickening. The Church, 
Congregationally administered, calls upon every one of its members, 
even the humblest, to take a part with every other, in deciding its 
great questions of &ith and duty. It accustoms, therefore, all its 
members to think, and compare, and choose, and act, under the most 
inspiring and impressive sanctions. The humblest member of a 
Congregational Church may, at any time, be called upon to discuss 
— and perhaps, by his individual vote, to settle — a question, in its 
temporal and eternal reachings and interests, infinitely graver than 
any on which our Senators and Representatives are accustomed to 
vote at Washington. No member can be received, none dismissed, 
none disciplined, without the question being put to each member of 
the fraternity: What is right concerning this; what ought to be 
done ; what disposal of it will most please Christ ? Thus the habit 
of acting under responsibility, and with intelligence, is nurtured in 
the community, and the general mind is quickened, and independent 
thought and action promoted. Each man is treated as if he were a 
man, full grown, and as if Christ had a work for him to do ; and as 
if all his choices and labors were of everlasting account, and he must, 
therefore, concentrate his whole mind upon the service. That in- 
tellectual labor which is done for the membership of the hierarchal 
churches by their constituted officials,^ in the way of settling great 
principles of doctrine and great questions of policy, Congregational- 
ism compels her membership — either in the work of origination, or 
the question of final concurrence — to do for themselves ; ^ and so, 

1 When the man Binks under the polity^ he loses eomewh«t of his impulM to form his own 
opinions ; and is sometimes persuaded t« abn^ate the right of private judgment." — Prof. 
Parkas Fitness of the Church to the CkmstittUion of Renewed Men^ p. ^7. 

s " A poor man in an established Church is nothing but a poor man ; but with the nissent- 
«tr8, he is at the same time a moralist, a divine, a metaphysician, and an ecclesiastical politi- 
cian — in short, a kind of universal scholar and philoeopher. He has a character for knowl- 
edge to maintain as well as for morals and piety, and soon acquires a degree of acuteneas and 
information, to which his brethren in the establishment can make no pretemdons. His ac- 
quirements, it is true, may occasionally be attended with some inconvenience — for every good 
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since they have thus to perform the work of Kings and Bishops and 
Priests, she makes them to become " a royal priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, a peculiar people, that they (individually) should show forth the 
praises of him who hath called them out of nature's darkness into 
his marvellous light,** — which is just what Peter said Christians 
ought to be. 

Congregationalism — to use the words of one of its most eminent 
living transatlantic writers — " covets most earnestly popular intelli- 
gence, as the soil from which extraordinary minds may be expected 
most naturally to spring up, and from which alone they can derive 
permanent sustenance and power. It aims to form intelligent 
churches ; it musty in consequence, have an intelligent ministry ; and 
it must, as a further consequence, have its seminaries of learning to 
realize that intelligence. It rests nothing upon privilege, or pre- 
scription, but everything upon truth and reason. It leans not on 
extraneous support of any kind, but upon its own intrinsic merits. 
It knows that the learning and science of the world may be arrayed 
against it, and it is prepared to do battle with the learning and sci- 
ence of the world in its own cause, and to abide single-handed the 
issues of that conflict. This is the spirit of our system, and if so, 
where is the department of knowledge with which it may not be 
expected to sympathize and intermeddle ? It may content itself with 
average attainments for average purposes ; but it does not rest at 
that point Its argument depends on a wide range of philosophy 
and history, and embraces a multitude of subtle questions relating to 
social polity and the nature of man ; — can these things be wisely 
dealt with by the ignorant, or by only the moderately informed? 
It contemplates changes which will affect the whole complexion of 
modem society ; and its reasons for these changes must be shewn, or 
its pretensions be mockery." ^ 

Not without some honest pride may the Congregationalist point 
to New England, with its world-conceded imusual average of general 

has fome correnponding «Til Tery near it — and may lead him to imagine, that he is fkr more 
learned than be really is. Bat this folly Is not one of the most dangerous kind ; and, for oar- 
MlTes, we would much rather fall in with a poor and industrious peasant, though elated 
perhaps a little too much with his stock of eoclesiastioa], and theological, and metaphysical 
words and knowledge, than with the most quiet and passive drudge which the country can 
ftimish. The former, whatever be his imperfections, is more of a human being tiian the 
latter " — Ballantyne's Comparison of Established tnd Dissenting Churches^ p. 200. 
1 Dr. Vang^ian*! Congregtaionalvtm Vinoed in Relation to Modem Society^ ^c, p. 17. 
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popular intelligence, as the demonstration of what that free religions 
system, which founded her social as weU as religious institutions, and 
— with all dilutions and alien admixtures — has substantially made 
her what she is, can do for the general culture of mankind. As 
long ago as the colonial times, when the influence of Ck)ngregation- 
alism in this particular was here almost unmixed. Governor Hutdi- 
inson remarked that ^* men took sides in New England upon mere 
speculative points in government, when there was nothing in practice 
which could give any ground for forming parties ; " ^ and Edmund 
Burke declared in Parliament, that the American ^ mode of profe^ 
sing " religion was a " main cause " of their " fierce spirit of liberty." 
He characterised our Ck)ngregationali8m as ^ the dissidenoe of dissent, 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion — of that kind 
most adverse to all implicit submission of mind and opinion," and in 
remarking upon the position of the people with regard to intelligence, 
he quotes Governor Gage to the effect, that '^ all the people in his 
government are lawyers, or smatterers in law," and proceeds himself 
to characterise them as "acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in 
attack, ready in defence, full of resources. In other countries, the 
people more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an ill 
principle in government only by an actual grievance; here they 
anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure of the grievance by the 
baseness of the principle." * 

The inevitableness of popular intelligence as the result of a living 
Congregationalism is well set forth by one of our own lay writers — • 
" the priest gave way to the precu:her, and the gospel was pre<ichecL 
The ministers were now to instruct the people, to reason before 
them and with them, to appeal to them ; and so by their very posi- 
tion and relation, the people were constituted the judges. They 
were called upon to decide ; they also reasoned." • Like its counter- 
part in civil order — Republicanism — our religious system cannot 
be true to itself without favoring, both directiy and indirectly, the 
fullest diffusion of knowledge among all the people. It is the friend 
of the masses. Free schools are among its means of grace.^ 

1 Quoted in the T%e Pulpit of the American Revdution^ p. zrrii. 
t Burkt't Works^ (Bohn's Ed.) i : 466, 468. 

< J. Wingate Thornton, Esq. The Pulpit of the American Revolution^ zrrii. 
* " Our Ikthers acted out the real feelings which their eccletiastieal system inspired, when 
thej sent preachers to the red men, as soon as thej had built charohM for tbemsehres and 
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Section 4. Congregationcdism is superior to any other form of 
Church government, because it naturally tends, more than any other, to 
promote piety in its membership. 

There are four accessories of the highest form of piety in the 
Church. It is needfiil that each individual Christian be thoroughly 
aroused to his duty of personal responsibility, and then that he be 
thrown earnestly upon the Bible, and the Spirit, and the Saviour, 
for their aid and guidance, to the end that he be aroused to the full 
comprehension of what he ought to be and to do, and what he can 
be and do, for €rod ; and that, in the Aill understanding of this, he 
may grow up to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
Our system especially favors the success of each of these preliminary 
works. 

(1.) Congregationalism develops, as no other system naturally does, 
the sense of individual responsibility in private Christians. 

Christ left the command to his followers to disciple all nations, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. That command was ad- 
dressed to those who loved him, as individuals. And the only reason 
which can be given why it has not been obeyed ; why the earth is 
not now the Lord's, and the fullness thereof; is that enough Chris- 
tians have not yet felt their individual responsibility to that com- 
mand, and obeyed it ; by giving their prayers, their alms, and them- 
selves, to missionary labor. No man will dare to say — since Christ 
has been eighteen centuries waiting to see of the travail of his soul, 
and help the work — that there has not yet been money enough, 
and knowledge enough, and everything enough in the world to have 
converted the whole of it long ago ; provided individual Christians 
enough had left money-getting, and politics, and all sorts of seculari- 
ties, and devoted themselves, with all their hearts, to this preaching 
the gospel to every creature. The great demand of Christianity, it 
is confessed on all hands, now is, to arouse and deepen and quicken 
that feeling in every Christian heart, which says ; ^' Christ died for 

had ■earoely reared their own cottages, at the time of their beginning to erect a unirersity for 
the defence and dluemination of the Gospel ; and they established a system of collegiate in- 
■tructioD better fitted for their times than the present system is fbr oar timt«." Prof Park's 
F^husM of the Churchy ^c, p. 45. The Synod of 1697, urged, " the intrrests of Religion and 
good literatore hare been wont to rise and &11 together." — Elliott's New England^ i : 42& 
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me, and I must do something for him. That great command binds 
me. Lord, what wilt thou have in« to do ? " 

But when we desire to awaken a sense of personal responsibilitj 
in our cliildren, we make them do responsible things. Give a child 
a sum of money, and require him to expend it according to his best 
judgment for the poor; or let him make such purchases as he 
thinks wisest for the £Eunily — and you begin, at once, to develop 
the feeling of personal responsibility. He is '' somebody," and he is 
always more man-like thereafter. Trust him to go a journey, and 
carry a message of consequence, and no wealth of words, no abun- 
dance of books on journeying, will do half so much to train him, in 
that direction, as this trusting him to do it This is common sense 
in everything to which it applies. And Congregationalism, by trust- 
ing everything to her private members, trains them to a sense of 
individual responsibility, which must be unknown to the subjects of an 
Ecclesiastical hierarchy. Every member of a Congregational Church 
has as real a responsibility as any Cardinal who sat in the Council 
of Trent ; for his vote says yea or nay to every doctrine which that 
Council hod under discussion. Does the Church languish, our mem- 
bership cannot turn to each other, and say, '" I wish our Bishops, or 
our General Assembly, would see what is the matter, and tell us 
what is to be done." Each one is compelled to sit down for himself 
to devise what is to be done ; feeling that no mitre, nor surplice, nor 
convocation comes between him and blame, if things go wrong. 
Congregationalism places its members, in regard to all Ecclesiastical 
responsibility, precisely where they are in the matter of their per- 
sonal salvation. To know what to do to be saved, they go to no 
Bishop, and to no Body, and to no book, but the Word of God ; and 
bringing the naked truth of revelation to bear upon their necessity, 
they get an answer to their question. So, to know what to do in 
the Church — what is Orthodox, what is orderly — they go, as be- 
fore, to no manual, and to no man, but to the self-same truth of Grod 
— and bringing, as before, its light to bear upon their duty, they 
decide and do. All this is simple, self-consistent, successful. It 
makes intelligent, earnest, growing, useful Christians. It makes 
them, consistently with all the principles of its system ; and not in 
spite of them, as other systems must Hence Congregationalism is 
marked by its missionaiy spirit and success, not merely in its work 
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in heathen lands, and in the waste places of the West, — but at its 
own doors — in mission schools and tract distribution, and the gen- 
eral home work. 

(2.) Congregationalism throws its membership mare directly upon 
ike Bible, and the Holy Spirit, and the Saviour, than any other sys- 
tem. 

Nothing comes between the Congregationalist and these original 
and celestial sources of light and love. No question of doctrine or 
practice can be put to him which he may not, and must not, natu- 
rally, take to them for answer. We, of course, would be &r from 
intimating that good men of other systems do not ask €rod for wis- 
dom, and open the Bible for light, but we do say that their systems 
not only do not so much favor this, but do not even permit them to 
do it simply and purely. They have always a double question ; ^ is 
this in accordance with the Book of Discipline — with the estab- 
lished order of our Church ? '^ as well as, ^* does it accord with the 
Word of God, and the promptings of the Spirit, and the example of 
Christ?" 

Now, to any man who remembers how strong is the tendency of 
poor human nature toward that which is material and visible, instead 
of that which is unseen and eternal, it will be dear that any system 
which propounds such double questions, will be apt to get its best 
answers to its easiest inquiries, and that its tendency will be very 
strong to incline the mind to rest in the lower authority — as to be 
assumed to be, as a matter of course, in accordance with the higher. 
It takes more faith to get an answer from God than it does from a 
hierarchy, and therefore, when hierarchies are accessible to answer 
questions, and assume the responsibility, faith in Grod grows dull. 

Congregationalism has no ritual, no ceremonies, no book of disci- 
pline — nothing but the Bible in the hand, the Spirit in the heart, 
and Christ overhead. That is all. Its prayers, its songs, its ser- 
mons, all get their vitality from the Bible, as the seed out of which 
they grow ; from the Holy Spirit, as the influence that makes them 
grow ; from the Saviour as the Grood Master, under whose eye, and 
to please whose heart, and promote whose cause, all is done. 

Its methods of operation, also, all throw it directly upon the naked 
truth, with nothing between it and the souL If a Pastor is to be 

17 
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chosen or removed; if a member is to be admitted or disciplined — 
whatever is to be done affecting, in any way, the interests of the 
Church or the general cause, no Pope nor Bishop settles it; no 
organism sits in solemn conclave upon it, and decrees how it shall 
be, — thrusting themselves and their dictum between the Church 
and the truth ; no Book of Discipline, or Chapter of Canons inter- 
poses the fossil judgment of the dead ; but each Church-member is 
called upon (before God, and in the love of Christ, and out of the 
Bible, as interpreted to him by the Holy Ghost,) to say how it 
shall be. 

All this magnifies the truth and makes it honorable. It forms the 
habit of reliance upon the Bible in all things — the custom of sub- 
mitting every concern of life to the same truth for decision. It 
makes independent thinkers, who are almost necessarily the most 
efficient laborers. It accustoms its subjects to the most constant 
practical communion with God, through his Word, and his Spirit, 
and his Son ; because it so places them that they must daily do 
many things which they necessarily feel that they cannot do suita- 
bly — not even safely — except by the results of such communion. 
They navigate the ship which carries them — they can lean upon no 
captain or mate — and the urgency of their own interest in its for^ 
tunes, as well as their desire, for Christ's sake, that it should safely 
reach its desired haven, drives them daily to the quadrant and the 
sun, and hourly to the log, and momently to the compass ; that they 
may work out their own salvation with fear and trembling. 

It is agreed that the Scripture theory of the most perfect Chris- 
tian life, is of one united to Christ ^' as the branch is to the vine ; " 
living in him ; going directly to him with all perplexities, and getting 
from him a resolution of all doubts. Now we maintain that our sys- 
tem falls in with this theory of life, and works directly toward its 
realization throughout the length and breadth of the Church, train- 
ing its membership to do that very thing — to lean upon Grod, with- 
out any hierarchal inventions, which are interventions — putting 
nothing between the visible Church and its invisible Head, and dis- 
tracting the mind with no side issues, confusing it with no jar and 
din of machinery. As in the old-&shioned saw-mills, where one 
shaft went directly from the crank on the end of the water-wheel to 
the saw — so here, the motive power is geared directly to the work 
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that is to be done. Xhere is the least possible friction, and if any- 
thing is out of order, there is but one place to be visited to discover 
what it is. Whereas these great affiliated hierarchies are like huge 
cotton-mills, where thousands of looms and tens of thousands of 
spindles are belted together — there is story piled on story ; there 
is confusion and clatter, and enormous friction, and, when something 
breaks, hundreds of places may need to be visited before it can be 
determined what it is that needs repair. 

We do not claim that every, or even any. Congregational Church 
is, — few things are what they might be — but we do claim that 
any and every one ought to be, and could be, and would be, if it did 
justice to its own peculiar principles, such a nursery of the highest, 
purest, clearest, holiest, most blessed and beneficent communion with 
Grod, and walk with him, as the earth can see nowhere else, and as 
heaven would look upon with strange joy. 

Section 5. Congregationcdism u superior in that it more favors 
true Gospel discipliney and so especially tends to promote the purity 
of the Church of Christ. 

This has been hinted already,* but it demands further exposition. 

If a member of a Congregational Church — be he officer or private 
member — becomes guilty of faith or practices contrary to Godliness, 
and inconsistent with Christian purity ; the directions of the Saviour 
in the eighteenth of Matthew are literally followed. He is labored 
with, in the intent to bring him to repentance and reformation, by some 
suitable fellow member, who tells him of his fault " alone," seeking to 
** gain " his brother. But if the effijrt be unsuccessful, and he will 
not " hear," the affiectionate endeavor is repeated, in the presence of 
" one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses, 
every word may be established."^ If he remain incorrigible,. the 
matter is brought to the notice of the Church, in its collective capac- 
ity ; who labor with him. Should he deny his guilt, a fair trial \a 
granted, in which his rights are scrupulously guarded, and if its 
result prove him in the wrong, they suspend him from all privileges 
of oonmiunion, until his day of penitence, or cut him off from mem- 
bership, and make him to them '^ as a heathen man, and a publican." 

iSm pp.41, 188 et leq., and p. 241. s Matt. xtIU : 16. 
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If he feels that he has been misonderstood iCtid hardly used, he can 
ask them to call with him a oonncil of the delegates of sister churches 
to review the case, and give advice. If they decline to aid him in 
sach a review, he can call such a council, by himself, whidi council, 
examining the case, would advise all parties to adhere to, or suitably 
to modify, the former decision. And then the Church, and the 
offender, follow this advice, or not, as in their judgment, duty, and 
the will of Chiist, demand. 

This way of discipline commits the custody of the rectitude of the 
Church to the Church itself^ and so stimulates the individual con- 
science, and promotes fidelity and purity. As every member of the 
brotherhood is charged before €rod with his own share of the respon- 
sibility of maintaining a conscience and a life void of offence, not 
only for himself, but for the whole body of which he is a member, a 
degree of watchfulness and care is secured which is highly favorable 
to the ends of Church discipline, and which almost necessarily goes 
beyond what is easily attainable in other communions. 

With them, the trial of offences is removed from the people into 
the hands of the hierarchy. The Presbyterians {provide that the 
"judicatory ** shall initiate and carry forward all Church discipline.^ 
By consequence, until the oligarchy of the session is ready to proceed 
in the matter, nothing can be done. If — through prejudice, or 
indifference, or the fear to offend important men — it is never ready, 
the process of discipline is made impossible, since the complainant 
has no right of appeal to the Church as a body, and the higher 
Church courts, if requested, may decline to interfere.^ In the Prot- 

1 Direct: ry for Worship, ^c, Chap, x., Sect. 2. 

s A case in point, not long ago occurred in the Madison Square Pretbytoilan Churehf in New 
York city. In the courM of business teansactions, diflBculdes arose between Mr. Qeocge D. 
Phelps and Mr. William E. Dodge, which iuTolyed graye charges of moral delinquency — of 
''gnws misrepresentation," "malignancy," "false and wicked insinuations," "TindictSve- 
ness," tec, &c. — by the latter against the former. This led to a correspondence, continiaed 
at interrals for three years, or more, in which the offender declined either to confieas the wrong, 
or to refer the whole matter to mutual friends for advice and settlement. Failing in all such 
efforts to right himself, Mr. Phelps, in April, 18S2, brought the matter to the notice of the 
Session of the Madison Square Church. A committee was appointed to confer with the parties 
and endeaTor to bring about a settlement, but Mr. Dodge persistently reftised to see either the 
committee, or Mr. Phelps. On the 20th October, the committee reported to the Seaaion tiiat 
they *' had been unable to accomplish the objects fbr which they were appointed." The See- 
tion. 4th NoTember, adjourned consideration of the subject to allow another effort at pacific»> 
tion, and 8th December, an agreement was signed by the parties to submit all matters to fire 
mutual firiends ; but Mr. Dodge the next day exaaed hif name and lepndSated the oontraei. 
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estant Episcopal Church the dutj^ of purifying the Church from 
scandal and offense, seems to rest primarily on its rector. The first 
two rubrics of the Communion service require the minister to pre- 
vent (1) " open and notorious evil livers," &c, and (2) those " be- 
twixt whom he perceiveth malice and hated to reign," from coming 
^ to be partakers of the Holy Communion ; " and to give account of 
the same " to the Ordinary [that is, the Bishop] as soon as cbnven- 



On the 18th December, the Session, to wboee hands the matter now reyerted, TOted, " that, in 
view of all the dreamstaneee of the case, and in the exercise of the discretion enjoined upon 
the Session by oar Boole of Discipline, it is inexpedient for the Semlon to entertain the charges 
and specifications of Mr. Phelps against Mr. Dodge« and that the same are hereby dismlsrad." 
Mr. Phelps carried his case up, by appeal and complaint, to the Fourth Presbytery of New 
Torlc. The Prasbytery met 19th January, 1863, fpucially to hear the case. It immediately 
adopted the *' General Rules for Judicatories " in the appendix of '* the Book " for the goTern- 
ment of Its business, and by Rule XI., of that code, appointed a *' Judicial Committee " of flye 
ministers and one Slder. The papers containing the appeal and complaint were placed in the 
hands of this committee. Mr. Phelps attempted to addre^w the Presbytery, but was ruled out 
of order by the moderator. He appealed, but the Presbytery sustained the decision of the mod* 
orator. The Judicial Committee reported that '* the matter be dismissed," because an appeal 
or complaint presupposes a trial with a result, and In this case there had been no trial in the 
court below [the Session] and so no appeal could hold. The Presbytery then heard Mr. Phelpa 
and the Session, after which tliey sustained the report dismissing the case. Mr. Phelps gave 
Dotke of appeal from the Presbytery to the Synod, but despairing of obtaining justice by the 
Presbyterian Church courts in fiice of an opposition so determined and Tiolent ss he had 
alraady encountered, he delisted fh)m all further attempts in that direction. The case, how- 
erer, came indirectly before the Synod at its next meeting, in their review of the records of the 
Fourth Presbytery of New York ; when the Synod approved the record, with the exception of 
the principle on which the Presbytery acted, tIs : that there could be no appeal except after 
trial of a cause with a result, on which state of the case, however, they took no action, inas- 
much as they said '* the assumption of the false principle has led to no result which makes it 
the duty of the Synod to require the Presbytery to revise and correct its proceedings." 

This case, then, sums up thus : One Christian brother receives gross and repeated injury— 
as he thinks — from another ; he labors for years in vain personally, and through mutual friends, 
to have the difflculty settled ; he brings the matter on complaint before the Session of lits 
Church ; they dismiss his case — as he feels, most iujuriously, and through the predominant 
influence over its small number, of relatives and special friends of the offender ; he carries the 
case up to Presbytery, who coolly tell him that nothing can be appealed but a judgment, alter 
trial, so that his grievance (which has been specially aggravated by the fact that he has not 
been able to get any judgment upon it in the lower court,) can receive no attention there ; dis- 
couraged, the iqjured man gives up all hope of receiving a reasonable settlement of his case by 
the vaunted Church courts of Presbyterianism, but— as if to clinch the nail, and prote be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, the essential weakness of their system in this respect — the 
Synod, having the matter subsequently indirectly before them, condemn the principle on whieh 
the Presbytery dismissed the case, and yet approve that dismission ! 

For the Ikcts in the case, see 2V PoIUy qf Presbyterianism^ in a review of pro€$edifigs »/ a 
Sessicn^ Presbytery^ and Symid in a recent ease of disripline^ by J. Holmes Agnew, D. D., New 
York, 1864, Svo., pp. 40 ; i4 New Ph<ue in Ecclesiastical Law and PreAyterian Church Gov- 
ernment, ^e , ^<r. New York: 1868, Svo. pp. 64 ; Supplement to a New PAaw, ^c, ^r. New 
York : 1864, Svo., pp. 80 ; Review of tkt Report of the Committee of Investigation into the 
Affairs t^f the Delaware, Laekawana, and Western R. R. Cb., ^e. New York : 1858, 8vo., 
pp. 64 ; Railroad Mitmanagement ; the danger i of exposing it, and the diffieuUy of correcting 
itf ittustraiedy ^e.^ fe. New York : 1869, 8vo., pp. 61, ^., Itc. 
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ienUy may be." ^ But the Cauons provide that it shall not be the 
duty of the Bishop to act in the case, unless there be a complaint 
made to him in writing by the injured party. If such complaint be 
made, the Bishop may restore him if he think fit, or institute an 
inquiry into the case according to the rules of the diocese ; when in 
case " of great heinousness of offence " offenders may be proceeded 
against, to the depriving them of all privileges of Church-member- 
ship, according to such rules of court procedure as the General Con- 
vention may provide.^ Thus, the whole matter is taken even more 
entirely out of the hands of the local body of believers than in the 
Presbyterian Church, where it first goes to the session. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal method, ordains that discipline shall be conducted by 
the local preacher before the local society, or a select niunber of 
them, at his pleasure. If found guilty by a majority vote, the 
offender is to be expelled by the preacher having charge of the cir- 
cuit, appeal being allowed the accused to the next Quarterly Confer- 
ence ; the preacher himself having the same right of appeal — if, in 
his judgment, the majority vote has not been right* It will be nec- 
essary to bear in mind, however, that in its practical working, this 
rule is modified by the fact that the offender may always be tried by 
a small committee selected by the preacher in charge — if he please 
to have it so * — while the lay members of the Quarterly Conference 
are either directly or indirectly made such by the same preacher ; * 
so that the accused is practically tried, in the first instance, by a 
court appointed solely by the preacher, and, on appeal, by a court in 
which the preacher's power is still controlling, so far as the repre- 
sentatives from his own locality is concerned ; and to which neither 
the accused, nor the people, have so much as the right of nomination 
— involving possibilities of monstrous injustice.' 

1 Prayer Book. Order of Communion. Preliminary note. 

s Canon XLTI., Sect. 2. tFUmer's Episcopal Manual^ p. 280. 

> I?ook of Discipline, Part I., Chap. 10, Sect 4. 

4 " The expulsion of Church-members fry a rote of the. society is as absurd In theoiy, as it 
would be ruinous in practice." — Christian Advocate and Journal^ Nor. 25, 1840. " I neTer 
knew une case conducted by the society. This committee is constituted by the sole will of the 
preacher in charge." Polity of the M E. Church, by J). Plumbe, p 26. 

ft " Nearly crery member of the Quarterly Conference is appointed to that body by the 
preacher himself, or holds his seat at the preacher's will." Hawley's Congregationalism and 
Methodism, p. 210. 

* A few years since, a member of the M. E. Church haring &iled in bosinen, was charged 
with dishonesty. A c<nnmittee was appointed to try the case ; the accused pleading not guilty. 
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How different are all these schemes from the simple, Scriptural, 
salubrioos Congregational way. How can such appeals, in various 
forms, to an aristocracy, be made consistent with Christ's command 
to tell it to the Church f And how infinitely more kind and fair 
and Christ-like, is our method of friendly consideration of the mat- 
ter, as among fiunily friends, and, if it be needfrd to go to formal 
trial, of trial by the whole body of neighbor believers ; whose undue 
bias or prejudice would seem to be well-nigh an impossibility, and 
by whose good sense the whole difficulty may be settled without 
troubling remote years or dignitaries. 

Section 6. — Congregationalism claims preeminence over aU other 
systems of Church government^ in virtue of its favorable influence 
upon its ministry. 

It divorces them at once from all official pride. The distinguish- 
ing idea of their office is that they are servants and not masters of 
the Church. They owe their pastorship to the will of Christ, but as 
expressed by the vote of the membership of the Church ; they are 
liable, at any moment, to owe their removal from it, to the same 
cause. They can have, fro^i the nature of the case, little or no fac- 
titious influence. If they deserve to be honored and loved, they 
usually will be loved and honored. If not, their official position fur- 
nishes them no shield. They stand, and must stand, upon their ac- 
tual merits. If they show themselves approved unto God, work- 
men that need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth ; 

Th« erldenoe was " common fkme." The committee finally decided that '* thej believed the 
aocoMd had acted dishonestly, though there was no poeitiTe erldence of the fact " On this 
result the preacher in charge excommunicated the accused. The defendant appealed to the 
Quarterly Conference. The Presiding Elder ruled that '^ the opinion of the brethren expressed 
in the abore case was a suffleient rerdict, and was actually finding a person guilty according to 
the Boole of Discipline ; " whereupon the decision already made was confirmed. A petition wa« 
next sent up to the New Yorlc Conference, asking a decision on this Judgment. No answer wa« 
returned the first year. But the second year the matter was referred to a committr« who 
made a report Justifying the course which had been pursued ; which report was adopted with- 
out discussion — the report being afterwards withheld from the baffled seeker after Justice, on 
the ground, '- you might make a bad use of it ! " [See Thou^hti on some parts of the Discipline 
of the M. E. Church, by John W. Barber.] See also in the Tnu fFesUyan, 18 Oct 1845, the 
•tatement of a case, like this : While a certain appeal to a Quarterly Conference was pending, 
one of the preachers, discorering '* that a majority of the members of the Conference dlfferod 
in opinion firom himself, remored a suflBcient number of class-leaders fh)m offlce, and placed 
others in tlieir stead, who he knew had the same Tiew with himself," and thus gained a msjor- 
Ity TOte, — all of wliieh, by Methodist rules, was perfectly legal ! 
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they will, ordinarilj, be approved of man, and be esteemed very bigblj 
in love for their work's sake. But if not, they can take shelter be- 
hind no vote of Presbytery, nor act of Conference, nor Bishop's 
mandate. Moreover, they are freed from mnch temptation whidi 
inevitably, though often doubtless unconsciously, assails the ministers 
of the hlerarchal churches. When once Pastor of a Congregational 
Church, such an one is essentially as high in office as he ever can be ; 
for each Congregational Church is on a par of essential dignity with 
every other. There is no ascending grade of ecclesiastical promo- 
tion stretching before him up toward a Bishop's lawn, or an Arch- 
bishop's crosier, admonishing him not so much to ^ take heed to the 
ministry which he has received in the Lord, that he frdfil it,' as to 
take heed to that moderate, and conservative, and conciliatory course 
towards those parties in whose hand it is to make great and to make 
small in the Church, which may be likely to result in the gratifica- 
tion of that ambition which the hierarchal systems create. Many of 
the noblest and most truly memorable Divines whose ministrations 
have adorned the annals of Congregationalism, have been, through 
life, the pastors of some of the quietest and most unassuming of her 
country churches.* 

Congregationalism favors its Pastors, also, by the independence 
of position which it secures to them. Albert Barnes could not 
preach the truth of God as he understood it, and as his people re- 
joiced to hear it, without being intermeddled with by the Presby- 
tery, on a charge of heresy, and being driven out of the pulpit, and 
silenced for weary months. An Episcopalian Rector cannot ex- 
pound the thirty-nine Articles, though his conscience demand it, and 
his parish desire it never so much, essentially above or below the 
grade of Churchmanship of his Bishop, without risk of trial, and 
perhaps suspension and deposition. In the Book of Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, we read, "remember! a Metho- 
dist Preacher is to mind every point, great and small, in the Metho- 
dist Discipline ! " ^ and, on the following page, his seven Bishops, in 

1 William Hultbard and Joieph Dana, lired and died at Ipswich ; Joseph Bellamy, at Beth- 
lem. Conn. ; Samuel Hopkins, at Newport ; !||oflefl Hemmenwaj, at Wells, He ; Stephen West, 
at Stockbridge ; Nathaniel Emmons, at Franklin ; Samuel Niles, at Abin^on ; Charles Backa<(, 
at Somers, Conn. ; Alonio Hyde, at Lee ; and John Hubbard Church, at Pelbam, N. H. Nor 
should it be forgotten that Richard Salter Storrs still abides at Braintree, Leonard Withington 
at Newbury, Jacob Tde at Medway, Noah Porter at Farmington, Conn., Itc, ttc. 

* Book of DiaeiitHne^ Part I., Chap. 4, Sect. 9. 
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whose hand his ecclesiastical breath is ; who can send him to Siberia 
or Ethiopia, to exercise his ministry, as they please — say to him, as 
the condensation and consummation of all their counsel in regard to 
his duties as a minister — ^' Above all, if you labor with us in the 
Lord's vineyard, it is needful you should do that part of the work 
which WE advise — at those times and places which we judge most 
for his glory I ** This is ^ a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear.''^ 

So, also, Congregationalism fieivors her ministry, above other forms 
of Church order, in the fstcilities which she afford them for usefulness. 
It is an old maxim that the less the harness chafes, the better the 
beast will draw ; and our ministers are left to judge for themselves 
what field of labor will most befit their abilities. Each knows him- 
self, and when a Church invites his service, he can tell, much better 
than any remote or stranger Bishop, or Presbytery, whether it is the 
place for him to work to the best advantage or not And when his 
decision is made, there is a freshness and affection about it which 
peculiarly open the way for usefulness. They have chosen him, and 
he has chosen them — both of free will. He is their Pastor. They 
are his flock. They support him. He serves them in Christ's name. 
Here is no outward interference to awaken jealousies, and confuse 
the mind. All is natural, and favors the fullest working of the Gos- 
pel. If he is faithful to them, and they to him, this affection, so 
largely facilitating useMness, may grow stronger through many de- 
lightful years. He can say, as did the good Shunamite, ** I dwell 
among mine own people ; " '^ or as Ruth said to Naomi, ^' thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God ; where thou diest will I 
die, and there will I be buried, the Lord do so to me and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me." • Friendships of years are 
formed. They know him, and he learns to know them ; and they 
trust each other, and do each other good all the days of their life. 
Such a life-union, which accords with the genius of our system, is 
like the marriage relation, which makes home — and that is heaven 
on earth ; as much better for the real interests of all than the best 
itinerant ministry, as marriage is always better than concubinage. 
Having in the passage of the years followed them, one by one, to the 
grave, he goes, at last, to lie down by their side. No sight is more 



1 AeU zt: 10. '2 Kings W : 18. « Bath i : 16, 17. 
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touching than some of the grave-yards of New England, where, he- 
fore its Congregationalism hecame polluted hj the invasion of the 
itinerant element, from another oonununion, under the shadow of the 
meeting-house, where all worshiped together, the bodies of Pastor 
and flock sleep sweetly, side by side, waiting for the resurrection 
trump. 

Moreover, Congregationalism is fitted to stimulate its ministry, as 
no other system can naturally do, toward the highest intellectual and 
spiritual attainments, and the noblest and broadest influence. The 
very facts — that they are not honored because of their office merely ; 
that they are free frx)m Ecclesiastical temptations ; that they are left 
independent of all external advice or control, to be and to do for 
their people all which they can be and do, tend to stimulate them to 
the highest possible usefulness. They are thrown, by this very pecu- 
liarity of their position, directly upon Grod and Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit, for the supply of all their wants, of counsel and sympathy and 
strength ; and, living thus near to Grod. and accustomed to ask wis- 
dom directly frt>m Him, they get wiser and kindlier answers to their 
daily inquiries, than ever naturally tall from Prelatical or Fresb3rterial 
lips. So, also, the independence of thought which prevails in our 
churches, and the general intelligence which is stimulated by it, com- 
pel the Pastor to wider research and deeper thought, and a higher 
level of general attainment, in order to retain his position as a ser- 
vant of the Church, in teaching it, and guiding it, under Christ, in 
the green pastures and by the still waters of prosperity and piety. 

Section 7. Congregationalism has preeminence over aU opposing 
systems in that its fundamentcd principles are more favorable than 
theirs to the promotion of the general catue of Christ, 

The advancement of that cause unfolds itself especially in three 
departments ; the growth of individual Christians in grace, and the 
promotion of associated Christian activity by every Church upon the 
community around it — developing in revivals of religion, and in mifi- 
sionary labors reaching out of itself toward the distant heathen. 

We have already urged that our system has special fitness imder 
the first of these heads.* We have alluded also to the second.* 

1 See page 256. s See page 287. 
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But we desire to say a few words more upon it We do not deny 
that Grod has greatly blessed other denominations of Christians with 
the outpourings of his Spirit ; — he will always reward all true faith 
and honest labor, however imperfect in its processes. .We do not 
affirm that the special advantages of Congregationalism in this re- 
gard have ever had justice done them among ourselves by a full ap- 
plication of their power. But we do claim that its fundamental 
principles give it special adaptation to the promotion of revivals of 
religion.* 

(1.) We claim that they do so in virtue of its special freeness of 
action^ smd flexibility of adaptation to varying circumstances that 
may surround it. That state of high devotional feeling, and eager 
interest in the great truths of the Grospel, which is commonly called 
a Revival of Religion, is — we are not discussing now, whether it 
ought to be, or not — exceptional to the ordinary conditions of the 
Church and the world. It makes special claims upon the officers and 
membership of the churches. Pastors are called upon, by it, to a 
diffisrent presentation of truth ; to warmer and more solemn appeals ; 
often to a multiplication of services undesirable before ; and especial- 
ly to an amount of personal labor with inquirers, for which opportun- 
ity is not given in the ordinary experiences of their office. And 
individual Christians are often constrained by it to intermit, for a 
time, the duties of their ordini^ vocations, and give themselves to 
the sweet work of persuading those to be reconciled to Grod, who 
meet them half way in interest, and whose eager souls are asking 
them, * what must we do to be saved ? ' 

If, now, our religion is to imitate that laborious adaptation of it- 
self to all classes and every condition of society, which is suggested 
by the example of the great Apostle, who made himself a servant to 
all that he might gain the more : — unto the Jews, becoming as a 

1 The Episcopaliana, as a body, disbelieTe in reriTals of religion, and denounce them. Their 
syitem has no place for them — although indiridual members of that communion. labor for 
them. One chapter in a late work, written in the interest of that sect, is deToted to the exhi- 
bition of the '* &natictam and pernicious influence " of the great rerival of 1357, when " oil 
sorts of profline places were opened for ' special prayer,' and preaching day by day." A number 
of the hymns then sung (such as '^ Just now," &c., &c..) are referred to and ridiculed ; several 
sermons preached against the rcTiral by eminent Episcopalian divines are quoted with approral ; 
and it is declared that ** The Church is able to repel the assaults of fanaticism and doei4 not 
fkil to stand unshaken by them when they rage around her." [Recent ReeoUrctions of tht 
AMglo-AmericoH Churchy H: 179-195.] 
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Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; to them that were under the law, 
as under the law, that he might gain them that were mider the law ; 
to them that were without law, as without law (being not without 
law to Grod, but under the law to Christ) that he might gain them 
that were without law ; to the weak, becoming as weak, that he 
might gain the weak ; and being made all things to all men, that he 
might by all means save some ; — it must, not merely in its essential 
spirit, but in all its forms and methods, possess that flexibility and 
power of instant adaptation to every possible exigency of time, place, 
and circumstance, which will enable it always, and at the shortest 
notice, to do the right thing, at the right time, and in the right man- 
ner. Congregationalism — as has been aptly and beautifully said, 
by one of the brightest ornaments of the New England pulpit — is 
nothing else than common sense applied to the matters of religion ; 
and common sense applied to matters of religion is just the thing, 
and the only thing which is, or can be, equal to the peculiar exigen- 
cies of a revival of religion. When the Spirit of the Lord has come 
down in great power — as it did so wonderfully through all our bor- 
ders in the Winter and Spring of 1857-8, — and crowds daOy 
throng unusual places of prayer, as well as fill the churches at the 
time of Sabbath worship ; bringing special requests to be offered to 
the Lord ; bringing peculiar difficulties to be solved by the ministra- 
tion of the Word, as a medium of thfe teaching of the Spirit ; bring- 
ing unwonted states of mind to the hearing of the Grospel ; bringing 
spirits burdened, and even crushed, by the heavy anxieties of sin, to 
be lightened by the manifestation of the truth ; then what is needed 
is not a Prayer Book, not a volume of Homilies, nor any service that 
is foreordained to meet the chronology of the ecclesiastical year — 
beginning at Advent, and proceeding duly through Septuagesima, 
Sexigesima, and Quinquagesima Sundays, Easter, Ascension, Whit- 
Sunday, Trinity, and the twenty-seven Sundays after it ; the circum- 
cision of our Lord, the Epiphany, the conversion of St Paul, the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, St Matthias the Apostle, the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, and so on in the order pre- 
scribed in the Prayer Book, which no minister has any right, for 
himself, to alter — no matter what the exigency that presents itself: 
— but prayer that will be prayer for them because it will go up to 
the throne of grace in simple, apt language, pouring their actual 
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reqaeste into the infinite ear, and calling down upon them the very 
blessings of which at that moment they feel themselves to stand in 
perishing need ; and preaching that will array before them those mo- 
tives, and burnish before them those appeals, and press upon them 
those doctrines, which to them, as they are, may helpfully and there- 
fore hopefully, become the wisdom of Grod and the power of God 
unto salvation. 

Other preachers may break over the formal obstacles that hem 
them in at such a time, and may preach truth, and the truth which is 
called for by the condition of the people ; but we claim that Congre- 
gationalism especially favors that freeness and flexibility of religious 
movement which may always easiest adapt itself to the exact phase 
of the work which Providence appoints to be dqne. It has no sys- 
tem which claims particular Sabbaths for particular subjects and ser- 
vices ; it is left to be guided always, in its selection of topics, by its 
study of the need of the people for instruction, or reproof^ or com- 
fort — just as the physician never dreams of giving calomel to all lus 
patients on Mondays, and quinine on Tuesdays, and so on — with the 
days and with the drugs — but rather feels the pulse of his patient, 
and notes all the symptoms of his malady, and shapes his prescrip- 
tions by the contemporaneous demands of the disease. It is per- 
fectly easy to see, at a glance, that the Rubrical system of the Eng- 
lish and American Episcopal chttrches never contemplates revivals — 
never presupposes any particular exigencies of spiritual need — but 
lays out its work on the theory of dispensing, in an orderly and pro- 
gressive manner, about so much Gospel in each year — just as in 
material things, it anticipates the usual fiill of rain, and the ordinary 
visitations of the sunshine. In case of fearful drought, or appalling 
pestilence, or sudden invasion, the Archbishop of Canterbury — or 
the Bishop, or Bench of Bishops here — must write a prayer, which 
may then be circulated among the clergy, and not until that time can 
the Lord be called upon, in a lawful manner, by the great congrega- 
tion, to be merciful and to spare his people, and bless his heritage, 
in the particular manner which their particular exigency requires. 

It is over Episcopacy in all its fdrms that Congregationalism has 
spedal advantage in this particular. In like manner we claim that 
it has advantage, 

(2.) In its want of reliance upon anything formal, or ritual, for 



i 
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salvation. The first necessity of right teaching in a reviyal of re- 
ligion, or, in the aim to produce one, is to impress upon the soul the 
indispensable and inmiediate necessity of penitently believing on the 
Lord Jesus Christ unto salvation. Every other reliance must be 
swept out of the vray. All confidence in good vrorks must be 
destroyed. All idea that the being baptized, or the partaking of the 
sacrament, or the regular attendance upon the means of grace, or a 
scrupulous morality, v^ith the ability to ^ say the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and also to ansvrer such other 
Questions as in the short Catechism are contained ; " ^ or anything 
that can be done by a man, or can be done to him, that is not repent- 
ance and faith in the crucified Redeemer, will save him, must be 
renounced, at once and forever. Only when the sinner is convinced 
that his sins are many, and great, and grievous to be bom^ and &tal 
in their tendency ; that left to himself, he has no power at all, be- 
cause he will never have any effectual desire, to work out his own 
salvation ; that all his sufficiency must be of God's grace ; that that 
grace is only promised to him who makes now the accepted time, and 
the day of salvation ; that there is, therefore, no reasonable hope 
that he will ever be cleansed by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, shed on him abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, unless, without the delay of a moment, he be- 
comes reconciled to God, by the death of his Son ; only then is he 
brought into that position of soul into which he can be saved. 

Such teachings then must be considered essential to a Revival of 
Religion. He who teaches sinners this, may rightfully be said to be 
laboring to produce a Revival. And that system of church order 
which especially favors such teaching may, without impropriety, be 
diumed to be specially congenial toward that cooperative energy of 
the Holy Spirit, which, in that teaching, it constantly invites. 

Far be it from us to claim that such teaching as this is confined to 
Congregationalism. Still, those creeds and methods of labor which 
are most often found in connection with it, and with which it is pop- 
ularly identified, do speciaDy renounce and condenm all reliance upon 
rites, and forms, and do press upon the sinner the duty of immediate 
repentance and faith, as the absolute condition of being saved ; and 

1 See " Order of Conflrm&Uon," Prayer Book of Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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hold that Church memhership, and the reception of the sacraments, 
require them as indispensable preliminaries ; in opposition alike to 
the Episcopal theory before noted, and the Methodist idea of admit- 
ting to qtum membership in the Church (and hence, by inevitable 
popular inference, admitting to heaven also,) those who merely have 
a " desire of salvation.** * So that, however nearly some other denom- 
inations of Christians may share this advantage with it, it is neverthe- 
less true that Congregationalism, more than some other systems, and 
at least, equally with any, is in this particular specially adapted to 
promote revivals of reb'gion, by the point and practicalness and fer- 
vor of its public and private ordinary method of appeals. Consider, 
again in immediate connection with this : — 

(3.) The high character of its spiritual demands. We are confi- 
dent that no other form of Church order is naturally led to be so 
vivid and constant in its appeals from the higher motives of the gos- 
pel, to those who are under its influence. The creed usually associ- 
ated with it is thoroughly and earnestly evangelical ; the preaching 
of its ministry is nearly always direct and pointed — giving no quar- 
ter to sin, and demanding for Grod the instant and entire siurender 
of the soul ; while the preponderating influence of its working, as a 
system, is calculated to highten the popular conception of the impor- 
tance of religious verities over all other things. Truth — the truth 
of God. sublime, eternal, saving or condemning — furnishes the root 
and heart of its chief interest and influence ; so that if it have not 
that, it has nothing with which to grapple itself to the affections of 
men. Its unadorned and oflen unimpressive sanctuaries, the plain- 
ness and simplicity of its methods of worship, the absence from its 
public services of aesthetic beauty and ritual splendor, and of almost 
every such thing which, in connection with other forms of worship, 
attracts and delights the multitude, throw it back with hightened 
necessity upon its imderlying doctrines, for its practical hold upon 
men ; and this is the main reason why it is nearly impossible for the 
Congregational polity to work well in the hands of those who ignore 
or deny the essential doctrines of the Cross ; and why it sets them to 
complaining of its barrenness, and coldness, and lack of interest, and 



1 " There is only one condition preyiouRlj xeqalred of thom who deeire admiMlon into these 
SooleUee [Methodi«t« c&U their churches United Societies^] y\i: 'a de«iro to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to be sared from their dns.' " — Methodist DUciplinty Part I., chap. U., mo. 1, (4). 
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puts them to inyenting new elements of variety, and to hankering 
afler some liturgical additions to its worship, and some ^^ Broad 
Church *' method of working up toward it the sympathy of the masses. 

Being that system of religious working which we believe was 
divinely intended to put the least madiinery of ceremony and office 
between divine truth and human hearts — which all will at any rate 
probably admit actually does so — it must follow, on the one hand, 
that Congregationalism will fail powerfully to affect men unless the 
truth which is in it affects them, and, on the other, that when it is 
true to itself — and so to its Divine Author — it must specially press 
upon all who come under its influence, the vast import of the plan of 
salvation, and the glorious realities of the government of Grod. 

But, in so far as it does this, it works specially and directly toward 
that state of things which we call a Revival of Religion — which 
never can exist until men are brought £Etce to &ce with truth, and 
which Grod's promises make sure, whenever and wherever that truth 
is pressed upon the soul, with no disturbing or bedoading medium 
between ; and when, in all its length and breadth, and bight and 
depth, its claims are crowded into direct contact with human con- 
sciousness. 

(4.) Furthermore, we submit that Congregationalism is specially 
adapted to promote Revivals of Religion, in virtue of its constant 
training toward dependence upon Divine aid. Revivals are, in a 
special manner, God's work. It must be the Lord of Hosts who 
opens the windows of heaven to pour upon the ministry of his word, 
and the individual labor of his professed followers, a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it No dependence upon 
an arm of flesh will avail anything for this end. The Divine sover- 
eignty, while merciful in its intimations of willingness to bless on 
prescribed conditions, is yet jealous of the honor of the great work 
of saving men ; and where attention is diverted from Grod, as the sole 
as well as supreme source of spiritual healing, by the intervention of 
any ecclesiasticism, there is, by so much, a lessened likelihood of 
Divine interposition, for it is " not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord." Accordingly, that system of religious faith 
and order which trains it adherents to look most directly to God as 
its guide and strength ; which rests most entirely and lovingly upon 
his Word for constant direction in little things and great things; 
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which most appeals to his Spirit for light upon all its ordinary works 
and ways, will — so far as it is faithful to its principles — perma- 
nently abide in that condition of special nearness of access to the 
Great Head of the Church, which will most favor and promote his 
intervention in the form of Revivals of Religion. 

Now it is the distinguishing characteristic of Ck)ngregationalism, 
that it puts nothing between the individual soul and God — as a 
friend, counsellor, and guide. In the matter of personal salvation, it 
prescribes no baptismal purification, no atoning life of penance or 
good works, no ecclesiastical grace of any kind, but remits the in- 
quiring soul directly to the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world. And when that soul has believed, and hopefully 
been washed and sanctified, and justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, and has come into the covenant 
relations of the Church, it puts it imder the tutelage of no Priest 
nor Bishop nor Council nor Articles nor Canons ; it relieves it in no 
one particular of the entire responsibility of all its relations to Grod 
and to man; and sends it directly to Grod and to Christ, in the 
Word, and in the teaching of the Spirit, for all light — for its own 
conduct, and for its share of the responsibilities of the organization. 
If a question of import arises — as whether such or such a doctrine 
b to be taught or suffered in the Church ; or whether such or such 
conduct in a brother is consistent with Christian principle and cove- 
nant obligations, every individual member of the Church is directly 
charged, as before Grod, with the responsibility of the decision ; and 
must go to God, in prayer and faith, to find the answer which pleases 
Him. No rubric fetters it ; no decree of General Assembly, or Pres- 
bytery, or Bench of Bishops, or Council, or of any other Church ; 
no judgment of the past ; not even any suggestions of the present, 
can come in to take off, hardly to lighten, this load of direct respon- 
sibility to Grod, and absolute dependence upon Him, which Congre- 
gationalism, in its very essence, fastens upon every believer. And 
by this training, we hold that this system proves itself specially con- 
genial to Revivals of Religion, by pressing the Church to ask for and 
receive them, 

(5.) But that peculiarity in Congregationalism as a system of 
Church order and labor, which, in contrast with all other systems, 
most clearly gives it an advantage in the matter under consideration, 

18 
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is its intense development of individualism in all its Church member- 
ship. It is the onlj form of Church working in vrhich the responsi- 
bility of activity and success, or of sluggishness and failure is thrown 
directly, always, and fully, upon each one of those who are associated 
under it ; in which the duty and the privilege of every Church act, 
as well as of all individual Christian acts, are lodged with the individ- 
uals who compose the Church. In the monarchic forms of Church 
government, the responsibility and the power are with the hierardiy, 
in whatever guise it appears, and each private member is taught that 
for him obedience is the first duty, so that if things go right, or go 
wrong, no immediate responsibility rests upon him, unless he has 
fiiiled to do something which it has commanded him to do. In other 
words, the hierarchy steps in between the individual Christian and 
his God, adjusting his relations, assuming his responsibility, and 
claiming his submission. In the aristocratic form of Church govern- 
ment the same thing, for substance, is done by the *' Session," or the 
" Council," who receive members and dismiss them, and discipline 
them, and so, in like manner, step in between the individual and the 
Great Head ; and train all the membership practically to feel that 
the responsibility is with the Church, as a body, or with its judicatories, 
and not upon them, and each of them, as before God bound to give 
answer for all. But Congregationalism rests all upon each. Every 
member of its churches it holds responsible, in his measure, for the 
soundness of its creed, the wisdom and energy of its management, 
the success or failure of its endeavors to do good. It trains each one 
to feel that if things go wrong, he cannot reasonably throw off the 
blame upon the shoulders of " the Church " as a body, nor upon the 
pastor and officers, nor upon any person or persons other than him- 
self. It teaches each one that there is a responsible sense in which 
he may use Paul's words: "Who is weak and I am not weak? 
Who is offended and I bum not ? " It hightens all motives to in- 
dividual activity, not merely by pressing them upon the souls of its 
members with all the force of the Word of Grod, but by arranging 
all its processes so as to favor their development, and further their 
working. It is always repeating the last conmiand of Christ in the 
ear of each of its faithftd ones ; " Gro ya into all the world and preach 
the Grospel to every creature." It stimulates its laity to work in 
Sabbath Schools, and Mission Schools; in tract distribution, and 
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visiting from house to house, among the poor and the abandoned ; to 
fill their pockets with appeals and their mouths with arguments, that 
they may sow the seed of Divine truth beside aU waters, and in all 
way-side paths. " By all means save some," is the motto which 
it embroiders, from the lips of Paul, upon the pennon waving from 
the lance which it puts into the hand of every one of its private sol- 
diers, as it sends them forth to the battle of the most high God. We 
do not deny that other forms of Church government do often seek 
to stimulate their membership to these same individual toils and 
triumphs, but what we claim is that no other system does, or can, 
logically do so. It is only by deserting, and in some cases, by doing 
violence to, its own first principles, that any other system can appeal, 
as ours always and inevitably does, to the individual force of its 
coomiunion. Most others are afraid to trust the people. A prayer 
meeting, even, that should not be presided over by the "proper 
authorities," — likely enough, then, so programmed beforehand as to 
prevent all but persons previously invited from taking part in its 
services — would seriously alarm them. They cannot understand 
how there can be freedom without misrule and misfortime ; any 
more than the old subjects of the European despotisms can under- 
stand how we can be safe in this country without bayoneted sentinels 
on every comer. But Congregationalism trusts the people ; educates 
them ; leans upon them and each of them ; trains them to under- 
stand that God has left the work of reconciling the world to himself 
through the death of his Son — so far as human agency goes — for 
them to do, and commands them to do it in his name, and for his 
sake, and in personal dependence upon him ; tells them, however 
ignorant and weak they may be, to remember that Grod hath ** chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty ; " tells 
them that a Church is not a mysterious galvanic battery of spiritual 
power, but rather a regimental organization, by means of which the 
individual soldiers can best be tmined for, and marched into the fight ; 
that pastors are captains under the '* Great Captain " of salvation, 
whose function is rather to lead and guide the masses in their work, 
than to do the work in their stead. 

Thus teaching, we claim that Congregationalism equally fits its 
membership for that individual labor with the impenitent, and that 
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individual faithfulness in prayer and every good work, which the 
Holy Spirit demands as the great requisite of human cooperation in 
its redeeming work in revivals of religion. The great revival of 
1857, was peculiarly marked in this direction. The Congregational 
churches every where fell in at once and entirely with its claims for 
indi\ddual work, whiJe other systems were obliged to desert their 
own peculiarities, and, in a manner, Congregationalize themselves, 
before they could become largely the channels of its power of spirit- 
ual healing. Daily noon-day prayer meetings, in imconsecrated 
rooms, presided over by Christian laymen, and open to the speech 
even of the young, were strictly Congregational means of grace ; * 
and all remember how vast and vital was their connection with the 
glorious result. Nor will it be forgotten that such Congregational 
churches as departed most widely from the democratic freedom of 
their own system, and most assimilated their methods of labor and 
worship to those of the hierarchal systems, shared least in the bless- 
ing that then descended. 

While, then, Congregationalists have never in one single instance 
done full justice to the capabilities of their simple and Scriptural sys- 
tem in the direction now indicated, and while Grod will bless all who 
truly love him, and sincerely try, at whatever disadvantage, to ad- 
vance the coming of his kingdom ; these considerations urge, that no 
form of polity so in\ite8, or can so readily and naturaUy cooperate 
with the Holy Spirit in its copious descents of mercy, as that which, 
reproducing here the Apostolic pattern, first planted itself, in this 
hemisphere, on Plymouth Rock. 

A similar especial fitness, as might be anticipated from the fact 
that it worked so well in the Apostolic times, has been developed by 
our system for the foreign missionary field. The Congregational 



1 It Id only a few jears 9ince so much, and so bitter, otgectioQ was made in the EpiscopAlian 
Church In this country aj^ainst prayer meetings (as being of evil tendency and subyensiTe of 
the principles of " the Church ; " that lay exhortation is unlawful, and extempore prayer 
schismatic, &c., &c ,) that Bishop Qriswold was moyed to write a pamphlet on the sulQect, [Ae- 
marks on Social Prayer-Meetings^ by Rt. Rot. A. V. Oriswold. Boston, 1858, pp. 99J ; and the 
" High " portion of that Church remains of the same mind still. 

An eminent and catholic Englishman wrote, not longer ag^ than 1848. " the Anglican 
churches have sunk into a low religious state. In a great majority of j ariiheg, as we baye too 
much reason to fear, the Gospel is not preached, and the people are indifferent to religion." — 
Hod. and Rer. Baptist Noel's Essay on the Union of Church and State^ p. 420. 
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churches were the first in this country to move in that direction,^ and 
experience has settled it, that in remote missionary work the system 
of local Church organization, imhampered by vital connections with 
other, distant, and uncongenial fields and central organizations, is 
the best ^ — nay, that something like it, is almost the only one prac- 
ticable.* 

Section 8. Congregationalism is better than any other form of 
government for the Church, because it furnishes a more effective bar- 
rier than any other ^ against heresy and false doctrine. 

(1.) It favors less than any other the development of doctrinal 
error. The history of the Church teaches that the sources of heresy 
have been mainly four, viz : corrupt tendencies in human nature ; 
paganism ; unchristian philosophy ; and ambition, with other motives 
connected with and growing out of hierarchal influence. To the 
first of these, the Congregational churches — if they are true to them- 
gelves — are less exposed than any others, because their system, in 
throwing them upon God, and Christ, and the Spirit, more practically 

1 The '* American Board of Commi»Fioneni for Foreign MiHKionn '' was formed by the Qeneral 
Auociation of the Congregational Ghurchen of Matwachnwtta. at Bradford. 29 June, ISIO. 

* See Report u/ths Sptciixl Committee on th* Deputation to India. 1866, pp. 43-47. 

s The members of the Ceylon Mission say, in 1855, *' in regard to the form of organisition 
and the officers most proper for natiye chnrches, we Rtand on higher than sectarian ground. 
Our oommlssloQ Is not to proselyte, but to preach the Oospel ; and whateyer preferences we 
Indiridually cherish for specific forms of Church government and discipline, however desirable 
or necessary they may be considered in thoM lands that have been long favored with the light 
and influence of the Oospel and its ordinances, we are convinced that the most piain and timpU 
organizations are, by fiir, the best for the training and discipline of the native converts in this 
field." [Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Ctylon Missiony May, 1855, p. 84.] So the Madura 
Mission say, *' Mission churches obviously require the utmoiit simplicity of structure ; and all 
that they require, and all that is good for them, may be learned from the New Testament. A 

local Church is Ood's institution No improvement can be made on the simplicity and 

the efficacy of the New Testament plan for propagating the Gospel among the heathen ; what- 
ever may be thought of the application of it to the old Christian communitiee of Europe and 
America." [Minutes of the Special Meeting of the Madura JVtssion, held at Madura^ March, 
1."^. PP> 112, 118] A Conference of Mistdonaries held at Constantinople in November, 1856, 
•aid, '■^ when, in 1846, the Armenian Mission was called to propose a basis of Church organiaa- 
tion, there were brethren of several diOerent EccIesUistioal connections engaged in the discus- 
sion and charged with the responsibility of this great work ; yet no one sought to have his 
denominational poculiarities transferred to the infant churches of this land. It was agreed, 
without a single dissenting voice, to propose for the adoption of our Armenian brethren, a sim- 
ple. Scriptural organisation, without any reference to the particular constitutions or rules of 
our respective organizations." [Rej/ort, p. 18.] Something a little different and more Presby- 
terian was tried In the Sandwich Islands, but worked badly and had to be modified into some- 
thiog much nearer Congr^ationalism. [ The Hawaiian Islands ^ pp. 807-814 j 
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and continually than any other, and promoting revivals and a high 
tone of piety among their members, antidotes those tendencies of 
human nature, and tends to save their piety from losing its savor 
through them. To the second, Congregationalism opposes special re- 
sistance in the fact that its peculiarities are exactly andpodal to those 
peculiarities of paganism by which it most tends to corrupt the faith, 
n..d fco make it less in danger from them than if it lay more within 
the range of their probable influence. The three most dangerous 
elements of paganism have proved to be its fondness for gorgeous and 
pompous ceremonials, its multiplicity of objects of worship, and its 
absolute reliance upon things done (opits operatum) at appointed 
times — rather than motives behind them, and states of mind revealed 
by them — for acceptance. So long as the simplicity of early Congre- 
gationalism remained, it was able to resist these tendencies, and to 
keep itself pure. But so soon as the churches began to lose their 
original peculiarities, and to take on a hierarchal form, they fell into 
these temptations, and became corrupted by them, until in a little 
time it was not always easy to distinguish between a pagan and a 
*• Christian " assembly and service.* When, in the days of the Re- 
formation, and after, the spirit of original Congregationalism reas- 
serted itself, its urgency was especially manifest in casting all this 
paganism out of the churches, and recovering them to the old-fiewh- 
ioned simple, and simply-administered doctrines of grace. And it 
is a fact to-day, that no churches on the earth are so pure from all 
taint of the old leaven of paganism, as the Congregational churches 
of England and America,'^ To the third source of false doctrine, 

1 '* In theM titnefl [the time!* of enrlj hierarchal corruption] the religion of the Greeks and 
BomanD differed rery little in its external appearance from that of the Christians. Thejr had 
both a most pompous and splendid ritual, gorgeous robei*, miters, tiaras, wax tapers, croeiisrs, 
processions, lustrations, images, gold and silver yases ; and many such circumstances of p»* 
geantry were equally to be seen in the heathen temples, and the Christian churches." — Hos- 
heim, FeclfS. Hist, i , 393, 894. 

'* The sublime and simple theology of the primitiTe Christians was gradually corrupted : and 
the monarchy of Heaven, already clouded by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the in- 
troduction of a popular mythology [of saints and martyrs,] which tended to restore the reign 

of polytheism If in the beginning of the fifth century TertuUian or Lsctaotius, had 

been suddenly raised firom the dead, to assist at the festival of some popular saint or martyr, 
they would havegaaed with astonishment and indignation on the profane spectacle which had 

succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation The religion 

of Ctmstantine achieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the Roman Empire : but 
the victors themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished rivals." — Gib- 
bon. Roman Empirr^ iii., 182. 

* The hierarchal churches need not be specified as redolent of the taint of htathaUm at 
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the speculations of an unchristian philosophy, Congregationalism 
opposes the influential &ct that she rests the purity of the faith of 
her churches U2X)n the masses who compose their membership, and 
not upon the few cultivated and ambitious — and likely to be erratic 
— who set themselves up as a hierarchy over them. The philoso- 
phy of the subject, and the history of the past combine together to 
give equal and abundant proof that there is no security so absolute, 
under God, for a pure faith, as the Christian common sense of the 
great mass of believers enlightened and purified by the constant in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit ; when it is allowed to do its proper work. 
In point of fact it is almost impossible to get a vote for any invasion 
upon the old creed of orthodoxy from a Congregational Church, that 
has remained true to Congregational principles, after never so long 
and labored endeavor on the part of the few of learning and influ- 
ence who desire the change.^ The Unitarian heresy came into New 
England only through the feet that many of the Congregational 
churches had, for years previous, departed from one of their fun- 
damental principles, and received unregenerate members to their 
communion ; so that here and there the body of the Church had thus 
become corrupt, and in that manner the way was prepared for cor- 
ruption in the creed. From aU hierarchal corruptions, our churches 
are radically free. Their purity of faith is not endangered by a 
latitudinarian pastor forced upon them whether they will or no ; nor 
by a creed modified without their consent, by " the Church ;** nor by 
the ambition of a few leaders of some new movement for power, 
which can be most craftily accomplished by a new rendering of the 
old dogma ; nOr by the calmer and more natural corruption of a great 
corporation settled upon its lees, conservative of all its past peculiar- 
ities however unsuited to the genius of the present, and nothing i( 

erery pore. The Presbyterian Churches still retain in their semi-hierarchal goyemment the 
fanprBse of that grasping for power on the part of the few, and that distrust and contempt of 
" the people/' which characteriied the old paganism. 

1 «* Laymen, when our polity has its normal influence upon them, are not so easily pushed 
into sidelong measures. They must perceive some broad tangible good to be gained, or thejr 
will not rally around a turbulent dogmatist. If a falite doctrine, or a clannish scheme begin 
to Ikscinate the community, every distinct Church is a new obstacle, and in the Church itself, 
every distinct member is a new impediment to the proposal, unless the proposal have some 
palpable and sterling merit Ilence, it is notorious, that when fklse doctrine has inundated 
the Church, it has flowed from the clergy and not from the people, and when the people have 
been trusted with power commensurate with their spiritual culture, they have stimulated thdr 
piBfton to a maintrnaDce of the simple truth." — Prof. Park. Fitneu ofth* CKmrtk^ 4«., 38. 
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not consistent. The Congregational system offers little field for 
great discoverers of ** new light " which invariably turns out to be 
old darkness. They may publish their books, and ring out their ral- 
lying cries long and loud, and gather their little ^^ schools " of disci- 
ples, but the great mass of the lay believers wiU still go '' to the law 
and the testimony " to test their pretensions, and are very sure in 
the end to reach the prophet's decision — "if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in them." New Eng- 
land Congregationalism has been supposed by many, who have taken 
the dictum of interested opponents of her system for truth, without 
investigation, to have been the hot-bed of heresies. But the truth 
is, as all who really know the facts must concede, that there is no 
harder soil on earth in which to germinate successfully the seeds of a 
religious error, than the membership of her Orthodox Churches. 
It may be said, indeed, that they are conservative almost to a &ult 
And however much they may admire the intellectual ability, and enjoy 
the eloquence, and respect the life of the proposers of new theories 
of the Grospel, they are apt to remain essentially unmoved by them.^ 
(2.) Congregationalism furnishes a much less &vorable shelter for 
religious error than any other system. Grant that, by some method, 
some unsound view of truth has gained a lodgment in each of the 
main systems of Church government, our assertion is that it is less 
safe under Congregationalism than anywhere else. It is always 
open to review there. Any member of the Church, who is grieved 
by it, has the right of bringing it at once to the test of the prayer- 
ful and labored investigation of his entire co-membership. Nay, if it 
exists in any other Church than his own, he has the right of indirectly 
procuring the same result, through the principle of the communion 
of churches. So that such a heresy is at once exposed to attack 
from, the widest possible range. Moreover, the process of assault is 
so simple, and feasible, that the man whose conscience is disturbed 
in the matter, has no excuse for not bringing it immediately to trial. 
There is no certainty of vast trouble, and uncertain expense, and in- 
calculable delay, discouraging him, in the outset, from any such duty. 



1 I mention in thij connection, without design of opprobium toward an honored brother^ 
who«e general foith I respect as much as I admire his pure and faithful life, the fiict, that while 
thoti^iandfl of copies of the Conflict of Ages — one of the ablest books of the century — were 
boujrht, and read, in New Rngland and elsewhere, there are not, probably, three loores of oon- 
Terts to \\A hypothesis in all the Congregational churches of the land. 
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There are no forms of trial to be gone through with, so elaborate 
that nothing short of a life devoted to their study can make entirely 
safe any intermeddling with them.^ If a Church member becomes 
a heretic, the others deal with him and cast him out If a Pastor 
becomes a heretic, the Church terminates his relation, and that very 
£&ct warns other churches against him. Each Church being self- 
complete, there is very little danger of any taint — if there be such 

— in one, spreading from one to another. So far as other churches 
are concerned, it affects them only as another is added to the many 
bad examples that already exist around ; to stand for warning be- 
fore them. Whereas, in an affiliated hierarchy, so many steps are 
to be taken, and so many trials had ; there is so much inter-depeud- 
enoe and so many chances for contagion to spread, that the case 
becomes as much more difficult to manage than it is among us, as 
scarlatina in a crowded school is worse than in an isolated dwelling. 
So that in its antagonist forms of Church government, difficulties 
such as we have hinted hedge thfe way, and often render the securing 
of a really just result the exception more than the rule — after the 
intervening years of constitutional delay.'-* 

(3.) Congregationalism has actually proved itself a safer barrier 
against heresy than its competing systems. We luive referred to 
the fiM5t — which no well-informed person will be likely to deny 

— that it was only as the hierarchy superseded the primitive Con- 



1 " The prMtic« of law in the Presby terian Church baa become lo much a science and pro- 
fenlon, that long ago reports of cams and precedents began to be published by the General 
Assembly, which haye now grown to a large Tolume of cases, precedents, and commentaries 
constantly swelling in its dimensions with every new edition, under the title of the Aisemblifs 
Digest. It is manifest that none but a lawyer can now understand the law of the Presbyterian 
Church." (/Olton's Thou^htn on the Religious Sitae of the Country^ 61. 

s Bishop Eastbum tried, in Tain, for long, to stem the tide of Pnseyism which was flowing 
into Boston through the *' Church of the Advent," but was at last compelled to succumb, and, 
after years of refuMtl to ylsit the Church and perform confirmation there, to do so. as if in ap- 
proTal of what he himself had characterised as a '* pointed and offenMye resemblance to the 
usages of the Idolatrous papal communion," as "superstitious puerilities," and irregularities 
degrading to the character of the church and perilous to the souls of the people." [See 
Correspondenee bftwem the Rt. Rev. the Biaho;> of MassachusetU^ and the Rectors of the Parish 
of the Advent, ^e., 1866, pp. 123 ] And the Usue of the Colcnso case, in Kngland, is well 
known. In regard to the burdensome formalities which under the English Churrh it is need* 
fnl to go through in order to settle the question of heresy, the London Timen, of 21 Decem- 
ber, 1864, said: — '* Considerations so abstruse and subtle, even when divested of their legal 
guise, are more within the province of lawyers than clenomcn. Unless they were all taken 
into account by the Bishop of Cape Town and his two Episcopal assessors, a most serious r«- 
ffponsibility was undertaken without adequate information ; yet to suppose tliat they were taken 
Into acooiint would be abeurd." 
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gregationalism, that those doctrinal corruptions came on which re- 
sulted in the *' dark ages." * It is the avowed principle of the hier- 
archal churches that it belongs to the clergy, and to the clergy alone, 
to settle '*' questions of doctrine, or such as in any way involve deci- 
sions upon doctrine.** ^ The American Episcopal Church has been 
declared by Dr. Pusey to have " abandoned a bulwark of the fidth," 
in admitting laymen to her counsels.' So that the issue is directly 
joined as between those who trust everything to the membership, 
under Christ, and those who trust nothing to them. And we claim 
that our own system has uniformly £Eivored a purer doctrine than 
that of our opponents. 

The Roman Catholic body has so far departed from the " feith 
once delivered to the saints," toward actual paganism and practical 
idolatry, that it can only by stretch of courtesy be called a Christian 
Church at all. The Church of England was never more than half 
reformed, and to-day undeniably includes within its pale all forms of 
error,^ from the lowest rationalism of the Broad Churchmen to the 



1 *' The entire pervt* nion of the original riew of the Christian Church waa itaelf the origin of 
the whole system of the Roman Catholic religion, — the germ from which sprang th« popeiy 
of the dark ages." (Dr. Neander. — Introduction to Coleman's Apostolical and Primitive OktireA, 
22.] *' It iH remarlcable that the lax peniti'ntinl discipline had its chief support from the end 

of the second century, in the Roman Church Callistus, whom a later age stamped » 

•aint, because it knew little of him, admitted bigami and trigami to ordination, maintained 

that a bishop could not be deposed, even though he had committed a mortal sin, in 

short, he considered no sin too great to be loosed by the power of the keys in the Church. And 

thb continued to be the view of his successors Here we perndre also, how th« looser 

practice in regard to penance was connected with the interest of the hierarchy. It &Tored tha 
power of the priesthood, which claimed for itself the right of absolution ; it promoted the 
external spread of the Church, though at the expense of the moral integrity of her memb«r> 
ship, and facilitated both her subsequent union with the state and her hopeless conHuion with 
the world " - Schaff's Hist. Christ. Church, 447. 

• See rA« Councils of the Church, p. 17 

• *' It mu(»t be said plainly, that the precedent set in the United States is radically wrong, 
and in fact, is so far, the adoption of a principle belonging to bodies who reject the Apostollo 
succession, amd the whole principle of a deposit of fidth," &o. Ibid. 25. 

4 ^' There i:^ no church in the world that has, in fiict, so great a diversity of opinion In her 
own bosom, as the Church of England, and not a little of downright infidelity." [Colton^ 
Religious State of the Country, 2(X) ] '' Lord Chatham said, in his thne, that the English 
Church had CalTinistic articles, a Papistical service, and an Arminian clergy. The saying has 
become a general opinion, but the designation of the dogmatic sentiments of the clergy, is only 
now in so far correct, that the great majority of the clergy agree with the Arminians in reject- 
ing the favorite doctrines of tbe Reformation age, 'justification by imputed righteousness,* 
and ' Calvinbtic Predestination.' The fact, however, that the Established Church has not so 
much as the semblance of unity of doctrine and character, is well known to every educated 
Englishman, and appears as something quite natural, and as a matter of course." Dollinger's 
The Church and the Churches, 168. '* The pulpit is as little trusted for sincerity, as that ap- 
pointed resort of hired advocacy — the bar." WestminsUr KevietDf Ilv., 486. 
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straitest Romanism of Dr. Pusey, and John Henry Newman, and 
Father Ignatius.^ The Lutheran churches on the Continent have 
a strong government, but have become almost entirely corrupt in 
doctrine and practice,^ more especially in Sweden and Norway. In 
Switzerland, Calvin's pulpit is occupied by Rationalists,' while in 
Greneva, few care for the great Reformer, and nobody knows where 
his body molders ; but Jean Jacques Rousseau lies in the Pantheon, 
and his bronze statue on the Isle of Poplars is one of the principal 
attractions of that beautiful city. 

And this reminds us of the general fact that Presbyterianism has 
proved itself in the old world especially powerless as a conservator 
of purity of doctrine. In the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the 
** Moderates " — many of whom ranged from Arminianism down to 
bald Deism — were long in the ascendant.^ Essentially the same 
has been true of a large part of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.* 
The Presbyterian Church in England has become, and remains, almost 
wholly Unitarian ; ' while the Congregational churches of Scotland 



1 Nor i» the presence of doctrinal error the only rotten symptom In the Church of England. 
It b notorious, that many of her clergy are men giving no eTidence of piety, not merely, but 
•ometimes of questionable morality. Says a foithful witness, ^* it is neither truth nor piety that 
gives clerg) men their livings*. Numbers of them preach a go^tpel neither more pure nor more 
evangelical than was done by Socrates and Plato, and other heathen moralists ; and some of 
the moHt deserving of their brethren, who ought to know, are continually bringing against 
them the most pointed accusations." — Ballantyne's Camparhon^ ^c, 171. • 

s In Germany the strongest infidels have been in the Church, and accredited teachers of its 
IbrmulsB. While so totally has Christian dLwipline been disregarded there, that according to 
the declaration of a devout minister of the Lutheran Church persons known to be of abandoned 
character, and the moKt notorious slaves of lust, are publicly and indiscriminately received to 
the Lord's Supper. — See Liebetrut. Tag dts Hrrm^ s. 881. 

* '* Protestant to the back-booe, even to Uuitarianii<im, and very proud of its Protestantism.*' 
[Rev. E K. Hale's Ninety Days'' worth of Europe^ 162 ] '' Confessions of faith are abolii<hed, 
and the Church grounds its belief on the Bible, and allows to every one the right of free 
inqoiry ; among the clergy prevaiU the most absolute confusion with respect to doctrine." — 
Oenf 's " Kirkliche und Christliche Zustande " in Der Deutsehen Zeitschrijt, i., 248, 253. 

4 >« The tone of their theology was moral, mitigating the strictness of the old Confessions." 
[Smith's Hagenbaeh, ii., 480.] '^ For the last half century, the leading clergy and laity have de- 
parted from the simplicity that is in Christ, having been spoiled through philosophy and vain 
deceit. The General Avembly has presented a consideruble minority approving seutimenti aud 
practices in oppoeition to which the ancient Covenanters would have laid down their lives. 
Ministers selected by patrons have been placed over many of the churches against their con- 
tent, driving most of their pious members into the churches of the Seceden." — Marsh's Eccle*. 

» See Alexander's Hist. Pres. Church in Ireland^ pp. 801-842. 

• *' During the life and popularity of Dr. Priestly, who abhorred a middle course, the Presby- 
terians generally n«nounced their ancient discipline. From Ariuuicm they have desMH-nde*! to 
godnkoism, and now choose to be known as UnitarlaoB." [Marsh, 8&0.J '' The old Presby tenaa 
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and England,* have been models of unity and parity in their Evan- 
gelical belief.* 

Looking at our own country, we find the same causes producing 
the same results ; though not always in a manner so obvious, and 
even striking. It has been the &8hion among the opponents of our 
system to denounce it as responsible for the '^ great Unitarian apos- 
tacy " in New England.' But the father of Unitarianism in this 

oommiinity, oaoe the mo«t powerful and influential among non-Episcopal eonnaetions, hai, la 
tlie coune of the last century (kllen completelj into decay in England. The cause of this is to 
be found chiefly in the change of doctrine. The most distinguished Tbeologlaiis of tile party — 
Bichard Baxter and Daniel Williams — had demonstrated so clearly and oonTindngly the con- 
tradictions in the CalTinistic doctrine of justification, and its ineritable moral consequences, 
that meet of the congregations renounced this doctrine, and became, aeeording to the custom- 
ary mode of expression, Arminian.'* [Dollinger's The Ckwreh and the C^urehes^ 178.] *^ Seoraf 
of Presbyterian congregations admitted heretical assistants to their orthodox pastors, and 
heretical successors too In most of their principal congregations it became tile order of the 

day Arianism was the graye of the Presbyterian oongregations." — Bogtie tt Bennett^s 

History of the Dissenters^ ii., 808, 818. 

1 An Aberdeen Presbyterian writing to the Presl>yterian Banner, bears the following testi- 
mony to the relatire purity and soundness of Congregationalism and Presbyterianism in SooIp 
land, — *' ScoaiM Congregatumaiitm, in connection with the resurrection of the old Gospel 
which Knox bad preached, was for years a light in a dark land. It supplemented what was 
wanting elMwhere. More than this, while many did not Join it, and were I^resbyteriaos still, 
its Sabbath evening (lerrices were largely attended by them, and there they found r^eshment, 
oonsolatiou, and ble88ing to their rouls. Many of the parish IPrMbyterian] ministers were then 
ungodly men, without unction or eamestne^, and Congregationalism, setting up its small 
meeting-pUicea in the different parishes, Ird many formalists to the Sariour's feet, and was a 
living witness within the region of a holy and unselfish Christianity. Even now, althou^ 
there are not more than one hundred Congregational churches in Scotland, and except two at 
Edinburgh, one or two at Qlnsgow, and a considerable body in Dundee, they are oomparatiTelj 
weak as to numbers ; yet they present noble specimens of healthy piety, and of leal in erery 
good work. The name of Wardlaw is still fragrant, and others there are who, having sat at hif 
feet as Ktudents. perpetuate his spirit, and his message, and his influence. I liaTe been provi- 
dentially brought into contact, this week, with Congr^^atlonalists, both ministers and people, 
and, as a Presbyterian, I give you my honest impressions, and pay to them such a tribute, 
which truth and love demand." 

s *' It is doubtful whether a single strictly Congregational Oittrch passed over into heresy." 
[MS. Letter from Joshua Wilson, Esq., Tuubridge Wells, Eng.] " Instead of the diversity of sen- 
timents which prevailed among the Presbyterians, the religious principles of the Non-Conformists 
were maintained by the Independents, in all their purity : it may be questioned whether an 
Arian, or even an Arminian, was to be found in the whole body. There was no denomination 
in England which could boast of so much unanimity as to doctrine." — Bogue fc Bennett, ii 818. 

s *' Congregationalism is constantly charged with the Unitarian defection in Maxsaehusetts. 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and even the advocates of that singular mixture of ecclesiastical 
idoas which in Connecticut is called " Consociationism,^ all cry out in cbonas — *Look at the 
fhiits of Congregationalism in Massachusetts ! ' This is like charging upon Bowditch's Navi- 
gator, the wreck of a ship set out of her course by an unknown tideway or a deep ocean-current. 
The current opinion, among those who know little or nothing of the ftcts, that the Congrega- 
tionalism of Massachusetts is responsible for the Unitarian defection, is of a piece with the idea 
which prevails through the benighted South, that Democracy is responsible for a slimy brood 
of infidelities and heresies and immoral philosophies, from * socialism ' to ' fireo loTa,* with whfteh 
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oountry, was the rector of the first Episcopalian Church that was 
ever founded in New England, who, in 1785, succeeded in trans- 
forming his Church into the first Unitarian Church in America;* 
while that Church which, in 1803, ordained Dr. Channing — the 
great heresiarch of his day — as its pastor, was the first Scotch-Irish 
Preshyterian Church ever founded in the State.^ It is true, that of 

its tropical imagination haa peopled onr Yankee land. It ia well to remember that people maj 
be ndghbor* who are not relationSf and that contiguity ia not necessarily cauMttion." — Bet. 
J. P. (lUlliTer. Independent, March. 186& 

1 ** This important change is to be attributed mainly to the Judicious and learned expositions 
of Mr. Freeman, who preached a aeries of doctrinal sermons to his people, and by the aid and 
influence of the word of God, mored them to respond to his sentiments. The first Episcopal 
Church m New En^land^ became the first Unitarian Chvrch in America^ and our renerated 
•enior minister, though not absolutely the first who held or eren avowed Unitarian opinions, 
•*ill on nutny accounts deserves to be considered as the fcuhcr of Unitarian Christianity in this 
country.''^ [Greenwood's History of King''i Chapel^ in Boston^ p. 189.] There appears to hare 
been, at this time, a decided Unitarian tendency in many of the Episcopalian churches of this 
oountry. A convention for three New England States met in Bostoui in September, 1785, which 
resolved that the Athanasian and Nicene creeds, and one article of the Apostle's creed ought to 
be omitted ; that several amendments should be made in the liturgy, and that the Offices of 
baptism, matrimony, visitation of the sick, and burial of the dead, should be altered. A con- 
vention assembled at Philadelphia, in October, 1785, resolved to reduce the 89 articles to 21 
The feeling then prevalent expressed itself in a pamphlet published the following year, which 
■aid, "Thera arc many parts of the Uturgy, 89 Articles, &c., which were by the bigotry of the 
age, conformed to Papistical and Ciilvinistical errors, and other doubtfbl systems, which ar« 
not well understood. They have occasioned many well disposed Christians to dissent flrom the 
Church of England ; and they are esteemed great obstacles to its iacnikM.^''— [Remarks on ths 
proceedings of the Episcopal Cunrentions^ ^c, fry a Layman. Boston : J. Ilall. 1785.] But all 
this was corrected, as the n-gulating influence of the mother Church of England was brought to 
bear upon the Colony, and it became understood that it was a much better plan to ignore all 
inconvenient ciaus«» in the Articles, or the Liturgy, or the Offices, than to change them, and so, 
with the exception of lUng's Chapel, which had been hasty in its honesty, the Episcopalian 
body here relapsed into quietude under its accredited forms, with the single exception of the 
Athanasian creed, which it omitted in deference especially to Connecticut, where, it was said, 
the insiiting on it " would hasard the reception ^' of the prayer-book. [Hook's Church Diction- 
ary^ 89.J This reference to Connecticut, finds explanation in the tac% mentioned by Dr. McEwen 
{QmtributioM to the Eccl. Hist, of Connecticut^ 274,] that '■'■ that class of the population which 
in Massachusetts became Unitarians, have in our commonwealth [Connecticut] chosen to be 
Episcopalians." And Anderson says that great numbers of the people of Connecticut " thank- 
fully repaired " to the Episcopal Church '* as the ark which could alone carry them in safety 
over the raging floods" of the great revival of Wliitfleld^s time.— Hist. Colonial Churchy ill., 



t The Scotch-Irish founded a Presbyterian Church in '' Long Lane,'' Boston, soon after 1727, 
under Rev. John Moorhead. Rev. David Annan succeeded him, after whom were Rev. Jeremy 
Belknap, D. D., and Rev. John S. Popkin, D. D., whose successor Dr. Channing became, in 1800. 
The Church now worship, under the pastorate of Dr. Gannett, in Arlington street. The Rev. 
Alexander Blaikie organised a i^resbyterlan Church in this city, in 1S46. which he assumed to 
be this original Church, and entitled to the property of the " Federal Street Parish," and sued 
ftn* the same before the Supreme Court in 1849. 6 March, 1855, Cliief Justice Shaw decided 
advenely to the claim. Mr. Blaikie, with characteristic pertiiuu>ity, appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, whence, in 1882, he was dismissed *' for the want of jurisdiction." 
* Sea Judge Daris's Memoir t^ the Federal Strtet Church and &e<'efy, 88-81I, and Boston Heeord" 
tr, 2 April, 1868. 
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the three hundred and sixty-one Congregational churches in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1810,* ninety -six — or a little more than one in four — 
passed over to Unitarianism. But the Socinian tendency came to 
them from the mother-country of " strong " Church government, and 
they had first exposed themselves to its contagion by departing from 
fundamental Congregationalism in imitation of the " strong " govern- 
ments, in admitting those who were not believers to their commu- 
nion ; while their system, as such, showed its vitality and self-purga- 
tive power by very soon sloughing off these new converts to a lax 
faith, and rendering itself pure ; — which is more than Presbyterianism 
has done in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; ' more than Episcopacy 
ever did or can do anywhere.' It may, indeed, well be doubted 
whether any other form of Church government in Massachusetts, at 
that time, would have saved the State from being delivered over bound 
hand and foot to Socinianism. It was the fact that God's fiiithful 
ones in the local churches had power there, and were not, in a man- 
ner, compelled to follow their eminent leaders, which stayed the de- 
fection/ " The gracefulness of Buckminster, the amenity of Green- 

1 The PresbfjUrian Church in Peterborough, N. II., baying got rid of two mininters — the 
flrot a« a 8ci>ptic and profligate, and the second for immorality — were now preparing to follow 
the third into Unitarianism. [Lawrence 'f* New Ilatnpsfiire Churches, 240 ] A portion of the 
First Prejtbyterian Church in New Yoric City, in 1754, objected to Dr. Bellamy's becoming their 
pastor, because he did not '* preach so free and generous a GospeP' u they had been used to, 
and as was agreeable to them. — Bellamy, Memoir^ xvii. 

s Of the two hundred and twenty-nine Unitarian chapels which existed in England In the 
year 1851, one hundred and seventy had been originally Presbyterian. — Mann's Census qf 
Religious Worship, pp 1 - IxTiii. 

s *^ The Church [of England] has no fixed doctrine ; its formulas contradict each other ; and 
what one part of its servants teach is Rejected by the other as a soul-d^troying error.'* fDol- 
linger's The Church and the Churches, p. 72.] Its '' Articles '^ are no defence against any kind 
of teaching which its recton may lie pleased to use. " There is nothing," says the London 
T:mes, '^ to prevent any one from going into the marlcet, and buying a living for any silly, 
fanatical, extravagant, or incapable booby of a son, and installing him forthwith as the spiritual 
mediator b«^tween the Almighty and one or two thousand of his creatures.'* [See Weekly Reg' 
ister, 11 May, 1861]. To understand the utter helpl^ness of the American Episcopal Church 
to the work of any self-purification from the gravest doctrinal errors, it will be quite sufficient 
to read the facts in regard to the *^ Smith and Anthon " controversy, in New York city in 1848 ; 
where it was distinctly avowed that the issue was "between the Church and Romanism,'- and 
where *' Komanism " triumphed. — See T%e IVue Issue for th True ChurcArrmnj ^c, i^c. New 
York, 1848. 

* " Unitarianism has not flourished so vigorously in this Puritan Commonwealth as Deism 
has flourished under a more concentrated Church government ; not so extensively as — in the 
opinion of wise observers — it would have prevailed under any other than our free polity ; f>r 
if the churches of Massachusetts had been amalgamated into one State confederation, it is sup- 
posed that nearly all of them would have gone, where the few dominant spirits had led the 
way. and the Congji>^tionaliMm of that venerable commonwealth would probably have been — 
what the Presbyterianism of England now is — penetrated with Socinianiim."^Prof. Parke*! 
Fitness of the Churchy ^c, 88. 
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wood, the sober sense of Ware, the wit of Kirkland, the genius of 
Channing, the strength of Theophilus Parsons — himself a host — 
the fame of the University, the princely fortunes of the metropolis, 
would have carried the churches headlong, unless every Church had 
been trained to stand on its own foothold, and feel its responsibility 
to God rather than to the dignitaries of the State. The life of the 
churches in Massachusetts, after the irruption of Unitarianism, when 
contrasted with the death-like torpor of the Prussian churches after 
the irruption of Rationalism, affords an indisputable argument for 
the policy which trusts the conservation of the truth to a free people. 
It is a noteworthy fact, that those churches of New England, whose 
Congregationalism was the most unshackled, remained the firmest 
against the Unitarian onset While ecclesiastics who had a centralized 
government, were oscillating or yielding, the Baptists,^ who stretched 
Congregationalism into Independency, stood erect in the faith." * 

It is, moreover true, that the Congregational way has proved 
itself especially efficient in dealing with individual cases of defection. 
Its churches are enabled to let heresy alone — which is a great 
blessing. If a pastor becomes tainted in doctrine, he is eitlier sus- 
tained or condemned, as a matter of course, by the majority of his 
Church. If the former, the minority protest ; if the latter, the ma- 
jority proceed ; and the question comes to a Council, who throw the 
moral weight of their opinion upon the side of truth. If the majority 
of the Clnmih sustain the heresiarch, surrounding churches withdraw 
from him and them, as by instinct, and the spread of contagion is 
checked. If the majority of his Church renounce him, he is thrown 
off, and is no longer a Congregational minister in good and regular 
standing, so that, in that way, the contagion is arrested. Possibly one 
or two more councils may be called ; but beyond that there is no oppor- 
tunity for " persecution," and the generation of '* sympathy," and the 
formation, of a party to follow the thing for ye.ars on its travels 
through the upper courts.' There can be little doubt, in any rea- 



1 '* In general our churches appear to Rtand Bteadfiut in the doctrines of (rraoe ; and indeed, 
the BaptUt churches are almost left alone in defending them ngiilnst Anninians and Universa- 
lists, as our brethren of other denominations, who are sound, appear much discouraged/^— 
Letter of Pres. Manning to Dr. John Kippon, 8 Aug. 1784. Guild's Li/<r, TimeSy ^c, of Man- 
nings p. 828 

« Prof. Park's Fitness of the Church, ^c, 89. 40. 

* The benefit of this "letting alone " process is clearlj Mm in Um recent case of the Rer. L. 
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Booable mind, that the Presbjrterian standards honestly do justify 
the daim of the old school branch of the Presbyterian Church, that 
their new school brethren are " lax " and " heretical ; " but the efforts 
of the constitutional party to maintain those standards and to try 
and condemn prominent doctrinal offenders against them, and so 
purify their Church, have nearly always signally failed ; ^ and in the 



A. Sawyer, the new traoBlator of the Bible ; who aeems to bare gone over to the exti^ine nmka 
of RationalUm, but who, not being enabled to make any fuss about it, except in a ciTil form 
by libel suits against those who have called him an Infidel, has carried nobody with hhn, and 
relapsed into insignificance. If we had been compelled to make a Colenso case of it ; the end 
would not be by and by. 

1 A (kir illustration of the spirit, wearisomeness, and IneflectiTenefs of the Preebyteiian way 
of dealing with heresy may be found in its process in the case of ReT. Albert Barnes, for hold- 
ing and teaching '' New School'- errors. In 1880, Mr. Barnes was called fh>m Morristown to 
Philadelphia, by vote of 64 to I in the First Presbyterian Church in that City. The Presbytnty 
of Philadelphia, after four days of discussion — by vote of 21 to 2 — gave the Church leave to 
present the call. Mr. Barnes, on 22 June, after protracted debate, was received to the Presby- 
tery, by vote of 80 to 16. Charges were then presented there against him with a view to prevent 
his installation ; which the Presbytery decided out of order, 82 to 17. The minority appealed 
to Synod, which sustained the complaint, 80 to 8, and enjoined the Presbytery to hear and do- 
oide the complaint. Presbytery met 80 November, and adjourned to hear ol^tions. Great 
conftision followed, and the whole matter was appealed to the Assembly. That body appears to 
ha?e been slightly *' packed ''—at any rate Dr. Green so complained — and it recognised ttio 
*^ conscientiou!* seal '' of Mr. Barnes's opponents, but recommended a division of the Presbytery 
'* in such a way as to promote the peace of Its ministers and churches," i. e., to get round the 
difficulty by throwing Mr. Barnes and his friends into one Presbytery, and his opponents into 
another. The Synod, however, refused to codperate in this neat arrangement, and the Presby- 
tery remained undivided. Whereupon Mr. Barnes's friends complained to the Assembly of 1882, 
which *' pusMd over the contumacy of the Synod as lightly as possible," but ordered the divi- 
sion. The :f>nod checkmated the Assembly, however, by dividing, but not in the way pro- 
posed — which made a bad matter worse. The next Assembly (1888) heud flrom all parties by 
complaint and appeal. It referred the whole matter to a Committee who, alter most patient 
incubation, recommended a withdrawal of the complaints, and a general smoothing over of the 
whole business, for which ** amicable aUjuistment " God was publicly thanked. The Inveterate 
Synod, however, proceeded to '^ re-arrange " the Presbyteries so as still to harass Mr. Barnes. 
Of couRM) appeal was made to the Assembly of 1S84, which declared the action of the Synod 
void, but " as a pexice measure " did not disturb its result ; a course against which 88 members 
of Assembly protested. The Assembly further made a new Synod, in which the troubled Pres- 
bytery could be at peace. The next Assembly — packed again, the other way — (1885) dissolved 
the new Sy noit, and carried Mr. Barnes back to the jurisdiction of his own enemies — ha, mean- 
while having been tried before his own Presbytery and acquitted. Dr. Junkin appealed from 
this decision to the Synod (now once more all right for him — by the late reconstructive act). 
But the past records of the Presbytery, covering the date of this trial, were sutyect only to the 
revision of the Synod then existing, but now dissolved, and not to the Synod now having juris- 
diction ; and the Presbytery refused to furnish them to the Synod. The Synod was not to be 
BO bluffed off, but censured the Presbytery, and attempted to try Dr. Junkin's appeal ; but Mr. 
Barnes refused to appear The Synod suspended him fh)m the ministry, on the ground of hold- 
ing fundamental errors, by a vote of 116 to 81, and proceeded to extirpate the offensive Presby- 
tery by requiring its members to seek admission to other Presbyteries in six months, or bo 
declared ipso facto cut off from the Presbyterian communion. Whereupon Mr. Barnes demitted 
his ministry and appealed to the next Assembly, and Ihe Presbytery appealed also. That A«- 
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efforts now making to procure a reunion of the long separated portions 
of that Church, the permanent dilution of the high orthodoxy of 
those standards is imminently threatened, while the machinery hy 
which heresy is sought to be purged excites the criticism of many of 
the best Mends of the system in which it has its place.^ 

Sectiox 9. Conffregationaiism is better them any other form of 
Church polity, because it has a kindlier bearing than any other, Uh 
ward a republican form of civil govemment 

We believe such a form of goTemment is the best ; and, with the 
gradual advance of general intelligence, will be seen to be the best, 
for all men. Bat whether this be so or not, it is our form of Grov- 
emment, and our national prosperity and happiness are so bound up 



iblj (1886) — aoeuaed of being packed onoe more, on the ** new ride/'— spent a week on the 
OMe, and bj 134 to 96, nutained Mr. Bamen's appeal, and by 146 to 78, restored him to the 
ministry. Farther action (bllowed, including a protest signed by 101 members ; but Mr. Bamet 
rssamed his ministry, and has gone on to the present time, preaching and printing things not 
according to the strict standard of the Presbyterian Ikith ; denying our responsibility for Ad- 
am^s sin, and onr inability to obey Ood, and teaching, generally, *^ New School " riews. So that, 
•Iter six years of turmoil in the attempt to cast him out, the Chorch by its courts only suc- 
oeeded in Ikstening him, and his (by its creed) erroneous riews, the mors firmly upon itself, and 
In exciting toward him and them more widely the notice and sympathy of the Christian world. 
[Bee Oillett^s Hi»t. PresbytrriaHum, ii : 440-480; Stansbury's Report of the jyial of Eev. J. 
Barna. New York : 1886. 12mo. pp. 416 ; Barneses De/tHce, and other Doeuments. New York : 
1886. 12mo. pp. 266 ; The /tuts in the cote of the Rev. A. Bam^i^ Ife. Philadelphia: 1886. pp. 
90, &«., ftc. Assembly's Digest, Ed. 1858, pp. 661 -706 ; Address of First Pres. Church in PhU" 
mddphia to the Presbyterian Churches of the United States, pp. 11.] Similar &cts occurred in 
the case of Dr. Duffleld and Dr. Beecher. In regard to "^ packing " Church Courts, some queer 
developments might be made. Dr. Beecher states that on his trial, ** the Old School had raked 
■ad scraped all the old dead churches where they could get an Elder, and thought they might 
the day ; it looked squally." [Autobiography^ ii : 857.] — See for farther facts on this gen- 
subject, Beecher' s IForks, yol. ill : 82-418 ; Trial of Lyman Beecher on the charge of Her- 
sjy. New York : 1885. 4to. pp. 88 ; Trial of Rev. Alex. BuUions. New York : 1881. Sm pp. 46 ; 
OJUial docttments of Presbytery of Albany in TVials of John Chester, Maek Tucker, and Hooper 
Gumming. Schenectady : 1818. 8to. pp. 255 ; Narrative of Proceedings of the Judicatories rela- 
tive to Rev. D. Graham. Pittsburgh : 1811. 8to. pp. 200; Trial ofN. S. S. Beman, before the 
Troy Pre^ytery. Troy : 1827. 8to. pp. 47 ; The several Trials of Rev. D, Barclay bifore the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, -^c. Eliiabethtown : 1814. 12mo. pp. 406. 

1 ** Upon any Ikir calculation of probabilities, how likely is it that a promlseuoos assembly 
[General Assembly] at Indianapolis will decide a question aright for the whole Church ? 1 hare 
long looked in vain for any Scripture or rational foundation for supreme * courts * haTing hall 
• continent for their scope." [Dr. J. W. Alexander's Forty Years'' Familiar Letters, ii : 288.] 
The same excellent man was at one time so pressed with his oonTiction of the erils of the great 
Chorch Courts that he said, " I see but one plan — Reduce the Church to its constituent Pre»» 
byteries. These are all that are essential to the notion of a Presbyterian Church." — [Ibid, i : 
261. See, in this connection. The Constitution of Courts of Appeal in the Presbyterian Churchy 
by a Pastor. 8to. pp. 16.] 

19 
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with it, as .to make it of no small consequence that the prevalent re- 
ligious faith should work kindly with it, and promote it 

Congregationalism was, historically, the mother of our dvil liber- 
ties. It was so first at Plymouth, and in the Massachusetts Colony.^ 
It was so, later, in the days of the Revolution.^ And it would seem 



■ 1 Bancroft iayg, speaking of the compact executad 11 NoTember, 1620, " This initnuneat was 
signed by the whole bodj of mun, forty-one In number, who, with their fiuniiles, constituted 
the one hundred and one, the whole colony, * the proper democracy,' that arrived in New Eng- 
land. This was the birth of popular constitutional liberty In the cabin of the May- 
flower humanity renewed its rights, and instituted goremment on the basis of 'equal laws ' for 
* the general gOTemment ' ^^ — [History United States^ i : 810.] So he adds, " For more than 
eighteen years, * the whole body of the male inhabitants ' constituted the legislature ; the State 
was goTemed like our towns," — he might have added, ' like the churches whose principles, ex- 
pounded by John Robinson, had led to the adoption of this method of diil gOTemment *^ " as 
a strict democracy." — History United States^ i : 822. 

The historical truth on this subject has been very happily stated by a late able writer, who 
•ays, '* There is a connection between the Church Polity of the Pilgrim Fathem and the ciTll 
polity which they adopted, and also between their civil polity and that which the nation subse- 
quently accepted, which has not been sufficiently traced and pondered. The purely democratic 
form of Oovemment In the Church at Leyden, already entrenched in the warm afEections of the 
Pilgrrims, led to the adoption of a corresponding fbrm of civil government on board the May- 
flower for the Colony at Plymouth. It has been said, and it is true, that it was a Congrrga* 
tional Church meeting that flntt suggested the idea of a New England town-meeting ; and a 
New England town-meeting embodies all the germinal principles of our State and national gov- 
ernment.'* — [Wellman's Church Polity of the Pil^imSy pp 68, 68.] It was the opinion of Mr. 
Pitt, that if the Church of England had been efficiently established in the North American Col- 
onies, they would never have ref^ised allegiance to the British crown. — Park's Address befors 
American Con^. Union, Jan. 18M, p. 18. 

One of the bitterest of all the bitter enemies of the Pilgrims has been compelled to concede, 
*' our country, reaching from sea to sea, received its first impulse in the homely meeting-housef 
of l^uritanism. Each little band of Pilgrims under its chosen shepherd, was a fkee and inde- 
pendent State. There was assembled the fltture caucus-loving nation. There preached the 
future patriot, and there listened the war-worn army of liberty. In a century, behold the meet- 
ing-house has swelled into the capitol, and the Church memliers have become citiaeos of a stu- 
pendous empire." — [Oliver's Puritan OommonweaUh^ 498.] So De Tocqueville says our fathers 
*' brought with them to the New World a form of Christianity, which I cannot better describe 
than by styling it a democratic and republican religion. This contributed powerfiiUy to the 
establishment of a republic and a democracy In public affiiirs." — [Democracy in America (Bow- 
en's Ed.) i : 384.] And John Adams always named the Congregational churchM of New Eng- 
and as chief among the causes of their civil progress.— [ Works, lii : 400 ; v : ^6.] David Hale 
■aid, '' if Congregationalism does not unavoidably lead to the establishment of a democracy. 
It certainly favors that form of government." — Life and Writings, 276. 

> '' The late Dr. FUihback, of liexington, Ky., a few years since, made the fbllowing statement, 
which he received fh>m the late Rev. Andrew Tribble, who died at the age of about 83 years. 
Mr. Tribble was pastor of a small Baptist Church, near Mr. Jefferson's residence, in the State 
of Virginia, eight or ten years before the American Revolution. Mr. Jefferson attended the 
meetings of the Church for several months, in succession, and after one of them, asked the 
worthy pastor to go home and dine with him, with which request he complied. 

Mr. Tribble asked Mr. Jefferson how he was pleased with their Church government? Sfr 
Jefferson replied, that its propriety had struck him with great force, and had greatly interested 
him ; adding that he considered it the only form of pure democracy which then existed in the 
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a natural inference that the same polity which gave us a Republic 
would be most favorable, in all its workings, to the permanent wel- 
fare of the State. 

And if we look into the structure of the system, we shall see that 
being itself a democracy, training all its members to indi\idual re- 
sponsibility and labor — under the highest and purest pressure of 
motive — its natural tendencies and influences will be as much better 
for a Republic than those of its antagonist systems, as the training of 
a merchant-man is kindlier than that of a cotton-mill to fit sailors for 
a man-of-war. 

It has, indeed, been urged that the Presbyterian system is more 
nearly allied to the American civil government than our own; it 
being claimed that in its graded courts of Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Synods, and Greneral Assembly, it resembles our civil ranks of towns, 
counties, States, and the Federal Union.^ It b well nigh incredible, 
however, how such a remark can be honestly made, by any person in 
the remotest degree in possession of the facts in the case. The fun- 
damental principle of our Republicanism is, that every man is equal 
in the eye of the law, and that every citizen shall contribute his 
share of sagacity, influence, power, and force, to the common task of 
governing the nation. So long as it was possible, the republic met 
en masse ;^ and then, as a concession to necessity, a local community 
deputed some one of their number to go and cast their votes and 
utter their voice, coming back continually — through fresh election — 
to receive anew their deputized will. As the States grew to a nation, 
this system of deputed power and responsibility gradually expanded 

world, and had eondtuied that it would be the best plan of government for th» American Colo- 
nies.'*^ — B«lcher*8 Reliffiaus Dewtminati.ns in the United States^ 184. 

So JohD Wise's fiunoiliH Vindicntim of the Giirernment of the Churches of New England^ was 
twice re- printed a short time before the Revolutionary war, and its list of subscribers shows 
that it was called for by a large number of men then prominent in ciril life. This contains 
[pp. 22-48, Ed. of 1772.] a thorough discussion of forms of government, and an earnest plea 
for a democracy in the State, in connection with its consideration of democracy in the Church. 

*' I regard the Revolution as the legitimate firuit of Congregationalism The principle 

of the independence of churches or congregations is, in fact, the republican principle.'' 

— Dr Lamson's Congregationalism^ pp. 16, 17. 

1 '* The Presbyterian Church poMetses more analogies with our excellent confederated Re* 
public than can be found elsewhere, and moves on with our political government pari passu ; 
two free federative republics, one spiritual, the other temporal ; neither infringing on the 
rights, nor curtailing the privileges of the other." — Vu PresbyterianU Handbook of tkt 
Churchy p. 1"^. 

* Bancroft's History United States^ i : 322. 
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and framed and balanced itself into our present town, State, and Fede- 
ral system. But it never has been severed fix>m its original stock, and 
to-day every member of every State Legislature and every Senator 
in Congress, gets the sap which keeps him in official life from this 
old root of free, and frequently renewed, delegation from the votes 
of the masses of individual citizens. Thb is in exact accord of prin- 
ciple with the working of Congregationalism, which indeed deputes 
no legislatures nor senates, because all its republics are local, and 
can meet and do all their work at first hand ; and so it is not com- 
pelled to that concession to necessity which has been referred to. Its 
working, therefore, is identical with that of our government in its 
initial, and purest form, being even more republican than it b possi- 
ble for the huge Republic to be. 

The system of Presbyterianism, on the contrary, is in essence a 
purely aristocratic system. When one of its churches is formed, its 
membership do indeed, elect their Elders by ballot ; but subsequently 
whenever the office — which is of life tenure — becomes in any one 
case vacant, the Elders still in office nominate the new incumbent, or 
he is nominated by a committee, appointed half by the Church, half 
by the Session, and the Church confirm.^ Years may thus pass dur- 
ing which the membership of the Church are never appealed to for 
their judgment on any question whatsoever. They have no voice in 
the admission of new members to their own body. They have no 
voice in the discipline of members of their own body. They have no 
voice in regard to any Church concerns. All b done for them by 
the Session, which carries its judgments up to the Presbytery, Synod, 
and Assembly. 

To say that this b like our republicanbm b as much as to say that 
it would be no change in our civil system, if, instead of frequent 
town-meetings, in which every voter expresses hb preference for hb 
representatives in the Legblature, and in Congress ; for Governor 
and President, &c. ; and — directly or remotely — in regard to all 
matters of town, county, State, and National concerns (e. g., like 
the Slavery amendment to the National Constitution,) &c. ; the 
" Selectmen " of our towns, and the Mayors and Aldermen of our 
cities should — once chosen — hold for life, and take into their own 
hands the election of all superior officiab, and run the nation ; the 

1 Handbook oftht Churthy 84, 118. 
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people merely doing the drudgery and paying the bills ! Possibly 
some man may be so astute as to suppose that a proposition to make 
such a little change as this, would meet with no opposition in this 
land as a radically anti-republican measure ; if so, let him with all 
his might assert the ^^ more analogies " which Presbyterianism has 
than Congregationalism, to '^ our excellent confederated Republic I"^ 
As to the hierarchal forms of Church government, they can, of 
course, make no pretense to any sympathy, as such, with our civio 
system. They — as such — would prefer a regulated monarchy ; 
and should the question ever be left to them for settlement, they 
would doubtless make such preference manifest 

Section 10. Finally, we urge that Congregationalism has preemi' 
nence over other Church polities, in the fact that its obvious advan- 
tages are organic and peculiar to itself while what may see7n to he its 
disadvantages, in contrast with opposing systems, are merely ificidental 
to the imperfections with which it has been worked, and will he re' 
moved hy a more faithful application of its principles. 

We have claimed, as its inherent advantages over other systems, 
its superior practicability, simplicity, and spirituality ; its remarkable 
development of general intelligence, and the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility ; its readier conservation of a just and faithful disci- 
pline ; its influence in making its ministry studious, devout, independ- 
ent, useful, permanent ; its easier adaptation to the works of pious 
benevolence ; its safeguards against heresy ; and its peculiar fltness 
to American society, in its kindlier bearing toward our form of dvil 
government All these advantages are structural, and not acci- 
dental ; growing naturally out of the peculiarities of the system, and 
therefore to be found, except as exotic, in none of its opposites. 

On the other hand, those features in which other systems some- 
times seem to excel us, put us at a disadvantage, in the comparison, 
only because of our own unfaithfulness to the capabilities of our sys- 
tem. Thus, it is an apparent advantage, which our Methodist breth- 
ren sometimes have over us, that — by means of their compact and 
powerful organization, with its central treasury — they can send a 

1 I hare referred to Jefferwn^s estimate of Congregiitionaliim, and to his cotiTirtion of its 
salubrity for a Republic. It is not unfiiir, iu this connection, to add a word of his Judgment 
of Prcflbyterlani^m, where, writing to Dr. Cooper, 14 Aug. 1820, he refers to '* the ambitious 
Met of Pnsbjtarlaifts, Indesd the LoyaUitt of oar coantry."— ITorib, tU : 70. 
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preacher to a place that cannot sustain him, and keep him there until 
he can develop strength enough to build up a permanent Church upon 
the spot. But when the sisterhood of Congregational churches be- 
comes fully awake to its missionary responsibilities, and ready to per- 
form all its Church Extension duties, its hand will be stretched out 
toward all such remote places ; and churches will be established 
there, more in sympathy with the genius loci than the despotic We»- 
leyan system will permit. Nothing needs to be added to our system, 
nor anything taken from it, to give it this new efficiency ; we only 
need to live better up to its fraternal capabilities. So, if we mistake 
not, it will be found to be, in every other particular in which any 
other system may have us at a temporary disadvantage. The supe- 
rior ^ order ' of the stately hierarchies, so far as it really is any better 
than our own, is only supplemental, and not antagonist to it, and will 
be superinduced upon ours, as we grow in grace, and in the knowl- 
edge and practice of Godlmess. 

It is curious, indeed, to see how the systems that oppose us are 
compelled, when in stress of difficulty, to forsake their own first princi- 
ples and appeal to ours. Thus, it is a first principle with us, that the 
last appeal is to the people. It is a first principle in the English 
Church, on the contrary, that the last appeal b to " the Church," 
meaning a hierarchal organism, headed by the Queen, and officered 
by Archbishops, Bishops, &c. But, let some Chiu*chman be censured 
and degraded — as he thinks, unjustly — by the proper tribimal, and 
you will at once see him appealing to the people, through the press, 
and pleading his cause with them, in the hope of so stirring up a 
popular commotion, as to convince his judges that their own safety 
requires the reversal of his sentence. And, if he succeed well in his 
efibrt, you will see his judges pleading their cause before the same 
people in defence of what they have done, both parties thus conunit- 
ting a eolecism to their first principles, coming over to our position, 
practically confessing that the ultimate power and right of judging, 
after all, are with the people ; and seeking to do indirectly by pub- 
lic sentiment, what we do directly by vote. So, in the great Presby- 
terian division, when the exscinding acts of the General Assembly 
of 1837, cut oflf, at one blow, " nearly one-fifth of the entire mem- 
bership of the Church ; " ^ declaring — without trial, or even citation 



1 Gillett's History Pretbyterian Cftwrch^ p. 617. 
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— by snap-judgment, a number of Synods and Presbyteries which 
had made themselves obnoxious, for various causes, to the Old 
School majority of that Assembly, to be *^ out of the Ecclesiastical 
connection of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and no 
longer in form or fact, an integral portion of said Church ; " ^ that 
Church was compelled to desert its own principles and appeal to 
ours ; to go before the tribunal of its own private membership for its 
last appeal, and as the result of that appeal, great efforts are now 
making, year by year, to undo all that was then done, and relieve 
the good sense of the world of the absurdity of the one indivisi- 
ble Presbyterian Church of the United States, showing itself in 
the shape of ^Uwo denominations, each claiming the same title, 
adoptmg the same standards, and, to a considerable extent, occupying 
the same field, and represented by its General Assembly/' * 

The Old School Assembly, which insists that the ** standards ** shall 
be especially interpreted as teaching the " innate, hereditary, sinful 
corruption of nature ; the sinner's inability to repent and believe 
without the supernatural aid of the spirit, and the sovereignty of 
God in election,"* is dependent upon the faith of its constituent Church 
members in the strict construction of those doctrines ; and in that 
moment when the masses of those Church members favor the milder 
interpretations of the " New School," the Old School ceases to be, as 
inevitably, as if, like Congregationalists, they assumed that the power 
is in the hands of Christ's people, under him. 

In the matter of discipline, as well, the hierarchal sects are, in the 
last result, driven to stand on essentiaUy Congregational ground. 
If a Church functionary, or Church Court, deposes or disciplines a 
man, unjustly — in the judgment of the masses of its communion — 
the pressure of public sentiment will be almost certain soon to com- 
pel a reversal of the act 

We shall doubtless be reminded in this connection of the fact, 
stated by us early in this volume,* that there are some thirteen or 

1 Gillett'i History Presbyterian Cyiurefi^ p. 618. 

s Rid, p. 553. This is not the wont of the matter, howerer. Thera are eight or ten distinot 
FTeeb>teriAn organisms — each of which is ♦♦ The Church " in this country, inTolTing. accord- 
ing to the Princeton Review, (which ought to know,) *' not only the eTils of sectarian Jealousy 
And riralry, but the enormous waste of men, labor, and money.'' — Princeton Reviewy xxxvii : 
272. 

s PrinceUm Rtview^ zzzrtt : 809. 4 See page 6. 
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fourteen hundred churches m this country which are, in substance, 
G>ngregationall7 governed, and which are yet avowedly and fatally 
heretical in their creed — to &r as they have any ; and shall be 
asked to reconcile that £su^ with the argument of this chapter. 

Nothing is easier than to do so. While their existence, and what 
measure of thrift they possess, are a continued demonstration of the 
needlessness of hierarehal institutions, and a proof that Congrega- 
tionalism, even in its most imperfect and erroneous development, has 
important advantages over all other forms of Church Polity ; it is 
enough to say that by ignoring two of its fundamental principles (that 
the Bible is to be taken in its uttermost exactness of honest literal 
meaning as our guide, and that hopeful piety be an indispensable con- 
dition of Church membership) they have hindered our system from 
working its spiritually purgative work upon them, and made them- 
selves thus exceptional to its beneficent tendencies^ without, in any 
degree, impairing the proof that they exist 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE ABOUT IT? 

This IB the practical question which sums up all. We do not 
propose to go into any answer in full detail, but merely to throw out 
a few suggestions as the seeds of thought, and, so far as God please, 
of action. 

We have seen that Congregationalism is that democratic form of 
Ecclesiastical order and government, which Christ and the Apostles 
established in the earliest days of the Christian Church, and which 
emerged from the hierarchal eclipse of fourteen hundred years into 
which it was speedily thrown, in immediate connection with the 
blessing of God upon the pious studies, labors, and sufferings of our 
Pilgrim &thers. We have seen that it is grounded upon the teach- 
ings of Christ, and the testimony of the Apostles ; that all its essen- 
tial principles are immutably founded upon the rock of Scriptural pre- 
cept, and example, and buttressed on every side by the clearest deduc- 
tions of pure reason. We have seen how its system works in general, 
and in detail. And we have seen how and why it is better than any 
other form of Church polity : — in its nearer accordance with the mind 
of Christ ; its superior practicableness of working ; its especial stimula- 
tion of general intelligence ; its eminent furtherance of piety in its mem- 
bership ; its peculiar promotion of that discipline on which purity de- 
pends in the Church ; its extraordinary kindliness toward its min- 
istry, and their work ; its singular adaptation to those revivals, which 
are the life of the Church, and the hope of the world ; its inapproach- 
able &cilities for the Grospel treatment of false doctrine and heresy ; 
and its unique congeniality with the working of those republican in- 
stitutions, which are indeed its own gift to the world. We have 
further seen how all these considerations are hightened by the fact 
that these advantages of Congregationalism are innate and organic, 
while what sometimes seem to be its disadvantages in contrast with 
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the workmg of other and hostile systems, are iDcidental to present 
imperfections in its development, and will disappear of themselves, 
as it grows to do its perfect work. 

In view of these considerations, and sach as these, which will 
crowd npon every reflecting mind having due cognizance of the 
&cts, it becomes an inquiry of special interest, what duty rests upon 
the believers in this system of polity. 

We suggest : — 

1. Congregationalists should recognize the feet that Congrega- 
tionalism is a polity. They have been too apt to esteem it as rather 
the negation of a system. They ought to see that it is an orderly, 
self-consistent, compact, and singularly perfect plan of Christian 
working ; more nearly adapted than any other to the needs of individ- 
ual human nature and the necessities of the advancing intelligence of 
the world ; and quite as sharply defined in its qualities, and as im- 
perative in its duties growing out of them, as any polity with which 
it competes among men. Like our form of dvil government, it sits 
loosely upon loyal shoulders, and seldom forces itself upon the 
thought of the obedient and the faithM ; but it has as distinct an 
entity as that government itself, and, like that, will not feil to make 
itself felt as a corrective upon the offender. So far from being no- 
where as a philosophy and a doctrine ; not Rome herself with her 
canons and decretals has a position for her devotees, and a demand 
upon them, any more thoroughly self-consistent, or distinctly defined, 
than Congregationalism has for her disdples. 

2. Congregationalists ought to comprehend the fact not only that 
they have a polity, but that they have that polity which Christ es- 
pecially loves and would promote. His own directions for Church 
life, as we have seen, cannot be applied to any other system without 
violence ; while our simple, unostentatious, and spiritual methods are 
such as most entirely comport with what he was, and what he loved, 
and what he did, and what he desires. It must be that it is a part 
of that '* travail of his soul/* which is the Millenium he shall be sat- 
isfied with seeing, that his cause here should be brought back from 
all false and formal and worldly ways, to that simplicity that is in 
him ; until we all do this in remembrance of him, in that way in 
which he did it, and in which it was done, and caused to be done, by 
those who saw him oftenest, and loved him most, and kifew him best, 
and followed him nearest. 
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3. Congregationalists oaght to master their polity in its grand 
general scope, and in all its minutest details. The fact that it has 
no *' Book " in which is a written code ; that it has no authoritative 
exposition of what the Bible teaches, and the churches should prac- 
tice ; makes this duty of especial importance. The two fod of our 
ellipse are, on the one side, the independence of the local Church, 
and on the other, the mutual friendship and help^ co-working of all 
local churches. Around and from these two centres, the circum- 
ference of duty is drawn, and it is for each man's conscience, en- 
lightened by the word of Grod and by prayer, to sweep that including 
line for himself, and decide what things fall of necessity within it, 
and what things lie inexorably outside of it The £Etct that others 
have gone over the ground before, and have left more or less record 
of their solution of the question at bsue, may help him — must help 
him — but cannot supersede his duty of working out the problem 
for himself. Common sense, guided by a devout spirit, can hardly 
£Edl to lead the honest inquirer into essential truth in all his deduc- 
tions from the first principles of our system ; while the circumstance 
that a great diversity sometimes exists in Congregational practices 
of minor import, is much more an illustration of the historical fact 
that we have heedlessly borrowed our usages from surrounding pol- 
ities in some points incongruous with our own, than an argument 
against the safety of the deductions of individual research. 

It is a disgrace to our denomination, that, in so many instances, its 
members are so helplessly ignorant of its plainest requisitions. But 
the disgrace attaches to the weak concessions of the past to the in- 
fluences of Presbyterianism, and the so great commingling of the 
two polities in the broad field of the West, rather thaili to the system 
itself ; as if its natural tendency were to make its disciples unaware 
what manner of spirit they are of. They owe it to themselves to 
know. They owe it to their Master^ and to the world for whom he 
died, to know, and to know assuredly. 

4. Congregationalists ought to appreciate the &ct that no other 
polity can be so helpful as their own to this land in its immense, and 
now immensely augmenting need. The days when American Con- 
gregationalism was impudently asstmied by those who did not desire 
it at the West, and weakly conceded by those who did not under- 
stand it at the East, to be constitutionally ineffective, irrelevant, and 
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exotic beyond Byram river, have passed a long way into history. 
Fourteen hundred and farty-six — more than half — of her 2,863 
churches; 1,149 of her 2,719 ministers; and 89,020 of her 268,015 
Church members, are now catalogued in ^^ the regions beyond." 
Congregational churches have demonstrated to a not overwilling 
world, that they can live and thrive anywhere and everywhere, where 
Christ has redeemed people whom he desires should be banded to- 
gether to serve him, and where it is his purpose to have his kingdom 
come. The purity of the republicanism of our system, and the 
stimulus which it afibrds to popular education, make it directly sub- 
servient to the cause of sound civil government in this nation, as no 
other system can be ; while, at the present time, when all the forms of 
hierarchy are hampered by their unyielding organism, or by something 
in their past record, which stands in the way of their meeting the new 
demands of the opening free South for Christian aid, guidance, and re- 
construction, it offers itself, as, on the one hand, actually fitted by all 
its peculiarities, and on the other hand, passively prepared by all that 
it is not, and has not been, and done, as no other can be for the great 
and glorious work. Its professors ought to enlarge their minds to 
the fullest comprehension of all that the Lord is now making possible 
for them to do, that they may justify the Master's hope for them by 
fulfilling that Master's purpose of blessing for the world through 
them. 

5. Congregationalists ought to feel that their polity is preemi- 
nently the polity of revivals, and so the best hope of the kingdom of 
God on earth ; and feeling this they ought to work it in that aim, 
and to that end. The watchword of glorious old Lyman Beecher, 
" revivals are the hope of the Church," ought to be their battle cry. 
They believe in revivals. They are not afraid of them. Their 
whole system is congruous with them, and trains all whom it fitly in- 
fluences, just as they need to b^ trained, to promote them. And the 
history of the Congregationalism of New England, almost for the 
last one hundred years, has been such a history of revivals as it is 
believed no other churches on earth could ever show. And now 
that the world, and our nation, need revivals of pure and undefiled 
religion as they were never needed before, and as Grod is throwing 
^open avenues to human hearts as they were never opened before, 
Congregationalists wiU be the most ungrateful, as well as fiuthless, 
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of all people of God, if they do not awake to righteousness, and 
develop to the utmost the heneficent powers with which God has en- 
trusted them. 

6. Congregationalists, understanding that they have a polity — 
that polity which Christ founded and loves, and comprehending it 
in all its hreadth of detail, and appreciating the significance of its 
healthy extension to the civil welfare of the nation, and to the re- 
ligious welfare of the world ; ought to determine, by the grace of 
God, to use all honorable means to secure its prevalence through the 
land and over the world. They need no longer be afraid of the cry 
of " Congregational Puseyism." ^ They need no longer shrink before 
the Presbyterian sneer at the sectarian propagation of their dis- 
tinctive prindples, as if for Congregationalists to do anything to pro- 
mote Congregationalism, were to commit one of those blunders which 
are worse than a crime. And why, forsooth, in the name of all good- 
ness, may not Congregationalists propagate their distinctive princi- 
ples — so be that they do it in an honorable and Christian manner — 
with as much self-respect and as much other respect, as the believers 
in any less Scriptural form of faith ? Why ought they not to do it ? 
What is there " funny ^ in the idea, that they should have " distino- 
tive ** principles — except it may be that their own impotence for so 
long in setting them forth, has prepared the world to believe that they 
are without them ? Is not the Grospel principle of the independence 
and self-completeness of the local Church as really a ^ distinctive ** 
principle, as its corrupt hierarchal opposite ; and, being taught of God 
that it is the truth, and that all other theories of the Church are 
grounded in error and franght with harm, ar« Congregationalists to 
be despised, because they contend manfully for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints ? 

By no means. The world always respects earnest men, even 
when it cannot agree with them. An^ it is because so many nom- 
inal Congregationalists have dilly-dallied and shilly-shallied over 
their polity, so long and so apologetically, and proved themselves so 



1 Dr. Rice came in thia erening from hia mission to the Masaschosetts Generml Assodation at 
Pepperell. He says the Congregationalists are blowing up the sectarian flame yery hard, and 
laboring to propagate their * disUnctlTe ' principles. Congregational Pnveyism is ftinny 
enough ! " — Letter, of date, 28 June, I84U. — Forty Ytari* Familiar LttttrSf qf J. W. Alex- 
ander^ D. D., ii : 54. 
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ready to leave it on the slightest occasion/ and so anxious to have it 
understood that it unites the maxim nm of agreement with everybody 
else, to the minimum of self-coherence and self-consistence, that they 
have excited toward it — or toward this wretched caricature of it — 
the pity of some, the contempt of others, and the misapprehension 
of all. • 

It is high time for every member of the denomination to awake 
out of sleep, to stu^y its system until he discovers that it has ^ dis- 
tinctive ' principles, and to become so steeped in them, and possessed 
by the thought of the good that is in them for a clamoring country 
and a waiting world, as to feel that nothing will suit his utterance 
short of those energetic words of Peter and John, and he ' qjuinot not 
speak '^ the things which he has seen and heard. When he is thus 
aroused, and has made himself intelligent in his own £sdth, appreda- 
tive of it, and enthusiastic for it, several things will be likely to 
occur to him as desirable to be done to pronlote it — such as some 
of these: — 

(1.) It should be preached as a system which Christ and the 
Apostles shaped, and which ought to be made dear in what it is, 
what it is not, and what it demands, to all true believers. As it is a 
system especially for the lay masses — one which peculiarly honors, 
blesses, and leans upon them — it should be made especially familiar 
to them, until a public sentiment is created which esteems the quasi 
boast not now infrequently heard from the lips of Congregational 
ministers — "I believe I have never preached on the distinctive prin- 
dples of Congregationalism, in my life, so that I surely cannot be 
called very sectarian," to be, rather, a humiliating confession of pro- 
fessional malfeasance, and personal cowardice. Without ringing 
changes upon it, without tiring people with it, and making a hobby 
of it, Congregationalism ought to be expounded from its own pulpits 
with sufficient frequency to indoctrinate the people thoroughly in its 
essence and excellence, and to save the young, especially, from those 
snares which the systems of more hierarchal pomp and splendor will 
be very likely to set for their giddy feet 

(2.) Distinctively Congregational Missions, home and foreign, 
should be supported by all Congregational churches, in preference to 

1 Of a Preflbyteri&n call, proyided It be reatioaably 'Mood." 
> Acts, W : 20. ** ui 6v¥afuOa nn AaActy." 
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all others. In regard to foreign missions, it is not indeed needful 
that there be any pledge that mission churches should take the 
Congregational form — that, Providence, through the inherent ne- 
cessities of the case, wiU sufficiently secure.^ All that is needed is 
that the missions be not distinctively pledged to any hierarchy. 

As to home missions, the case is different Believing, as we do, 
that no Church but a Congregational Church can be ftilly Scriptural, 
reasonable, or preferable in this land, it is natural that we should de- 
mand that, in the matter of a Society whose work 'is to found churches 
in the distant West and South, there should be some security that 
our money does not go to pull down what we believe to be truth, in 
the interest of that which we believe to be error. Of course any Evan- 
gelical Church is better than none, and where the question must be 
(for any reason) between no Church at all, or one of Evangelical 
faith of some other polity, we could not hesitate to authorize such a 
concession to Providence. But the cases must be very few where, 
when the especial fitness of Congregationalism for ** fresh woods 
and pastures new " is understood, it will not seem best to all con- 
cerned to let the new organism begin with the Scripture, and not 
with the traditions of the Elders. The West is no longer preempted 
to Presbyterianism. And in some parts of the South, they have had 
quite Presbyterianism enough — such as it was — to last them until 
the rebellion shall be forgotten, and its blood-stains fade. There is 
no reason why — in due comity to all less Scriptural competitors, 
and with no enmity toward anybody, — the Congregational churches 
should not take the blessing of Napthali, and ' possess the West 
and the South.' ^ 

(3.) Congregationalists — since their system more than any other, 
both promotes intelligence and depends upon it — should abundantly 
endow, and then thoroughly use, their existing (and all needed ad- 
ditional) Colleges and Theological Seminaries. It is deplorable that 
they have so long neglected their own interests in this regard. If 
the Seminary at Andover had always been fas it now is, and is to be) 
a thoroughly Congregational institution, with a trumpet uttering a 
certain and a Scriptural sound upon the question of Church polity ; 
it may well be doubted whether our Congregationalism at the West 
might not now have been of double its present strength. Men for 



1 Sm page 277. « Deat. xxziii : 28. 
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many years went forth thence instructed that the Congregationalism 
of New England lacked some of the very elements which Presby- 
terianism offered,^ and that, at any rate, ^' it was best for Congrega- 
tionalists to become Presbyterians when they moved to the West." * 
That folly is now outgrown,' and yet it may well be questioned 
whether there is not room for improvement in the tone of all our 
New England Seminaries upon this question. Congregationalists, 
whom God has blessed with abundant wealth, should endow these 
Seminaries so amply, that there shall no longer be inducement for 
our young men to seek an education within their slender means in 
other Seminaries out of New England, and become Presbyterianized 
in the process.^ 

Every Pastor, and indeed every Church officer, ought to be in- 
quiring now for young men of piety and talents, who may be, as soon 
as possible, put in training in these institutions for the great need of 
the churches and the world. There is danger of a speedy £unine 
of ministers, unless the ranks of preparation are quickly and amply 
filled. 

(4.) Congregationalists should purify the practical working of their 
system from those inconsistencies which now, on the one hand, de- 
tract from its usefulness and acceptance within, and, on the other, 
impair its good name, and so hinder its progress, without We here 
refer, more particularly, to those not very unusual crude, ill-judged, 
and hasty procedures in which some simple fundamental principle of 
our polity is violated, in the endeavor to right some felt wrong ; — 
as where a Council, called for some specific purpose, and for that 
only, being in session, and becoming cognizant of some apparent evil 
which it thinks it possible to cure, makes an uncalled for deliverance 
in regard to it — to the alienation of those who may be aggrieved by 
their procedure, and who have sense enough to perceive its unconsti- 
tutionality ; or where a Conference of Churches, (by its very funda- 



1 Dr. Woodi's WorkSf iii : 677-688. * CongregatumaUtty 16 Mar. 1801. 

s Dr. Woods repented of hia judgment in this respect before his death. In July, 1844, he said, 
" I have altered my opinion. I think the Congregationalists onght to remain such, at the 
West. The house is not large enough for two fkmiliee, and each Hunily ought to have its own 
separate tenement." — lbi4- 

^ It is greatly to be hoped not only that the new plans at Andorer may be carried out, but 
that the East Windsor Seminary may receire an ample endowment on its contemplated remoy> 
al to Hartford, so that those young men of Old School preferences, who would not he happy 
— or think they would not — at Andover, or Bangor, or New Hareo, need not be dzlTen to 
Pxinoeton, as so many of them now seem to be. 
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mental constitution, to the last degree, destitute of the faintest shad- 
ow of power over the churches) with a good motive in a particular 
case, practicallj decides, by some indirect yet effectual vote, that a 
given Church is not a Church in good and regular standing; or 
where an association of ministers (which is as purely a voluntary as- 
sociation as a sewing circle or a debating club,) on what it thinks to 
be due cause, and because it judges that the thing ought to be done, 
and does not instantly discern in what other, and regular way, the 
end desired may be reached, professes to depose from the ministry 
some erring brother whose name may happen to be on its list of 
membership. 

It is humiliating that the doctors of our law are not sometimes 
better instructed in its principles than they prove themselves to be, 
but so it is. And some of them are in great danger of thinking 
that because our system is not a very rigid one, therefore almost 
anything, which it seems desirable to have done, may be rightly done, 
in almost any manner. Any end which God in his Providence sets 
before it may indeed be reached through it, — there is no doubt of 
that. But there is a right way, and a wrong way of procedure to- 
ward every end, and it is of very great consequence that our system 
be sufficiently understood by its professors, to secure the right doing 
always of all that needs to be done in the churches. 

Our great danger is from a distrust of our own first principles. We 
are afraid to do right and trust God, and wait Some among us often 
long for a " strong government ** by which a heretic could be at once 
compelled to renounce our name, and his Church compelled to accept 
some other teacher. They do not see that the only force that is 
" strong " enough to deal successfully with such a case, is that of truth 
and time which, under God, will bring all right, and quicker under 
the moral appliances of our system than under the sharper force of 
any other. 

(5.) Congregationalists ought to cultivate a spirit of unity and 
ooncord and co-working, that shall do such justice as has never 
yet been done to their great fundamental principle of the com- 
munion of the churches. They do not need a General Assembly, 
nor a General Convention, nor any great overshadowing all-engulfing 
hierarchy. But they do need to understand each other, to love each 
other, to trust each other, and to plan to work with eacli other. 

20 
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The good old Synodic way of meeting together for general ooonsel 
upon matters of common concernment, is fragrant in oar history, and, 
as we experienced it a few years since, in the ** Albany Convention," 
it did great good, and little or no harm. And it may be hoped, and 
confidently expected, that that new Synod of Boston — under the 
more appreciable and appropriate modem name of Cbandl — which 
is soon to be held, may make suggestions in this, and other directions, 
which shall be of incalculable benefit ; as the result of which the 
world shall see that a denomination of churches, simply affiliated by 
sisterhood in Christ, is more homogeneous, more strong, beneficent 
and practical, than any hierarchy that the world ever saw. 

The Lord our God be with us as He was with our fathers, — let 
Him not leave us nor forsake us ; that He may incline our hearts 
unto him ; to walk in all His ways, and to keep His commandments, 
and His statutes, and His judgments, which He commanded our 
fathers. Amen. 



THE END. 
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